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BIG HNSE24NS Facts 


Opentheir Doors Ye 
To SAVE Farmers — 


HIS is certainly“glad news” for farmers every- 
where. It is one of the biggest money saving 
opportunities that has come to you in years. 
Think of it. Peerless Fence which for 25 years has 
been famous as one of the highest grade fences on 
the market can now be bought direct from the 
factory, with all “in-between” profits cut out; and 
at prices which mean a sensational saving to you. 


) You can buy Paints, Roofing, Steel Posts, Gates, Lawn Fence 

and Barb Wire at equally low prices. For example: 
PEERLESS FARM FENCE, per rod, 17¢ 

STEEL FARM GATES, each $3.65 LAWN FENCE, per ft., 7¢ 
BARB WIRE, 80-rod spool, $2.47. STEEL POSTS, each 2254¢ 
ROOFING, 100 sq. ft. roll, $1.25 PAINT, per gallon, $1.19 
Why pay more than these real money-saving prices? Take 
advantage of the new Peerless plan of selling direct from 
factory to you. Keep this extra money in your own pocket. 
Get the Highest Quality at Lowest Cost. 


Prices Cut 40% 


Don’t fail to fill out and mail coupon and get our Big New Catalog 
—filled with sensational BARGAIN offers on over 150 styles of 
Fence, also Farm Gates— Roofing —Paints— Steel Posts, Barb : 

Wire, etc. You never before had the opportunity to buy Peerless Steel Farm and Drive 
Fence, etc., at prices anywhere near the low prices we arenow quoting. Gates at Big Saving 


FREE &.. os Save You Big Money 


—send for it now—see how much money our new Direct 
BOOK | a Factory Selling Plan enables you to keep in your 


Mail own pocket. Over 100 pages of the greatest 
Coupon & — "i saving offers ever made on Peerless 

Fence, etc. Peerless guarantee in- 
NOWs Re y sures you satisfaction. Don’t delay— 


if you are going to buy Fence — Gates 
—Roofing or Paint and want the BEST at the 

LOWEST price, don’t fail to fill out and mail 
y/coupon NOW. 












Over 150 Styles of Farm Fenee—All Prices 






















































Peerless 
Wire and 
Fence Co. 
Dept. 2220° 


| 4, 
Cleveland, Ohio a ik eS ‘nabs AS 


/ PEERLESS WIRE AND FENCE Co, 
| Dept. 2220 CLEVELAND, OHIO 






Factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Adrian, Mich. and Memphis, Tenn. 










Please send me your NEW 
MONEY SAVING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY Peerless Cat- 
alog on Fencing, Gates, Paints, 
Roofings, etc. 


\ ; I< COVERMORE 
Name : = \" =F 4 H . Mf) house PAINT 
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Our Purposes and Plans 


A CROP THAT HAS PAID AND 
PAID WELL 


Whoever originated the problem about 
the “hen and a half that laid an egg and a 
half in a day and a half” started a lot of 
figuring. It has not taken much figuring, 


however, to find out that the try of 
a large percen of farms dues the 
last. year or two been about the best 
paying crop. os 


During the period when prices of most 
farm products have been out of line with 
prices of other ities, prices of 
poultry and poultry products have more 
nearly retained their proper relation. As 
a result, the poultry on many farms has 
risen from the position of one of the minor 
sources of income to the place of greatest 
importance. 

The experience of the last few years has 
served to emphasize the real value of the 
farm. flock of poultry as income producers. 
Many who have kept poultry year after 
year with indifferent care and attention 
vealize the possibilities from that branch 
of farming in a way they have never done 
before. More attention will be given to 
it than in the past. 

Successful Farming has always main- 
tained a strong poultry department. The 
articles appearing in that department are 
selected because of their value to those 
who are interested in getting best results 
trom a farm flock, rather than for those 
who make a specialty of breeding and 
raising poultry. This department is made 
up largely of actual experiences of farm 
people who have had better than ordinary 
success with their poultry and descrip- 
tions of their methods. 

Our February and March issues will 
have the largest poultry departments of 
any two issues of the year. It is the time 
when plans for the coming season must be 
made and operations started. The income 
from the poultry on the farm for the 
ome Bee will depend in large measure 
= t — and beginning made during 
the next few months. 

Most every farm supports some kind of 
a flock of poultry and the operator should 
be interested in obtaining as much income 
as possible from that branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Articles telling how other people have 
made good profits from poultry under con- 
ditions similar to your own are certain to 


be of value to you. The next few issues | 0: 


will contain many articles of that kind 
which you cannot afford to miss. 

The other departments of the paper will 
also be large and filled with articles on the 
subjects which are uppermost in the 
minds of farm folks.—Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 
WHAT PART DOES ADVERTISING 
PLAY? 


I have before me a letter from a reader, 
rather questioning the value of acver- 
tising to the consumer. With that letter 
in mind I have been getting together 
some advertising facts to pass on to you. 

You know, of course, what “Carbo- 
rundum” is. Every farm machine shop 
has one or more grinding wheels made 
In the manufacturing 
business it is used for many purposes. 

Carborundum was discovered more or 
less by accident. It is prepared by heating 
sand with coke in an electric furnace. 
It is hard enough to scratch ruby, making 
it an excellent abrasive material. 

Only as far back as 1893, before Car- 
borundum had been advertised, it cost 
the user $880 a pound. Fifty pounds was 
a whole year’s production. It was used 
then almost exclusively by jewelers for 
cutting rubies and other fine stones. 

In recent years, after someone had 
vision enough to introduce Carborundum 
to a large number of new users and uses, 
the demand for it increased and with that 
production jumped to as high as two 
million pounds a month—a month, mind 
you—nearly five hundred thousand times 
as much as was produced back in 1893. 
This means a tremendous saving in 
manufacturing cost. 

Here’s where that benefits you—the 
user. Because of manufacturing and 
distributing savings, this enormous in- 
crease in production made possible price 
reductions to a comparatively few cents 
a pound. 

or the money needed to buy a pound 
of this raw uct before it was adver- 
tised, you can now secure hundreds of 
pounds of it manufactured into grinding 
ge ey ivel 

n other words, for a com tively 
few cents, you can buy room ond 
grinding wheels big enough to grind your 
plow shares, sickle bars, hay knives, etc., 
while only a few years ago the jeweler 
paid hundreds of dollars for, extremely 
small Carborundum wheels for such ex- 
pensive work as grinding fine stones. 

The trick was oe ee 
people who could use C um wi 
its merits—and that is advertisi 

Advertising has made it possible for 
the farmer to use these grinding wheels 
of superior quality where otherwise only 
the jewelers would be using them. 

Advertising, because it introduces Ee 
ducts to many people who can use them 
to advantage, increased the demand and 
thereby, thru reduced manufacturing and 


30 | distributing costs, actually lowers _ the 


cost to the consumer. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 


Buccessful Farming. We will not knoWtngly accept advertising from a dishonest ™ We sls anew © 


of Successful F. 
owingly introduce a 





concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or nining schemes 
or any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


ollars worth of advertising each month be- 
ca we are not willing to guarantee these or their tions to our 
reaJers. guarantee covers the manufacturers’ Ww you buy of 


debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an adv 
guarantee. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate—Three years for $1, payable in advance. Single copies, 5 
cents. Kates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries and to subscribers 
in the eighth zone, three years for $2. Successful Farming is sold to every sub- 
scriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satisfaction 
you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid for your subscription 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

Renewal—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which 
the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is paid for to and 
including the month of the year indicated on the label. If the date on the label is 
not changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


Any time ,. 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
renewals giways ope your order exactly as the name appears on address | 
How to Remit nd money by postal money order, express er, bank draft, 
or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for sm amounts. 
Change in Address— When ordering a change in the address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 
Advertising Rates—The advertising rates will be sent u application 
Entered at the Des Moines, Iowa, posi office as second-< matter 

This issue is copyrighted, 1923, by Successful Farming Publishing Company 
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Look for the 
Orange Label 









Indoor Comfort 
for Outdoor Work 


Snow, slush and mud will not handicap 
your work outdoors if your feet are shod 
with the proper rubber footwear this winter. 






Insist on the orange label that says 
“FIRESTONE” to be sure of the biggest 
value—the longest wear for hard, daily 
service. It identifies Firestone-Apsley 
quality—developed through thirty-seven 
years of experience. 












You can get Firestone Boots for any 
purpose. They come in either black or red, 
in Hip, Sporting, Storm King or Short. 












They are built for hard work—with extra 
heavy gray full double sole and gray heel. 
The vamp, counter and leg reinforcements 
are of the highest quality fabric and gum. 











Good dealers will show you the real 
Firestone line. Plan now to guard the en- 
tire family’s health this winter and spring 
by giving them rubber footwear that will 
keep their feet dry, warm and comfortable. 








Firestone-Apsley 


Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, Canvas Footwear, 
Rubber Clothing and Rubber Heels 


Hudson, Mass. 
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CAN FARM CROPS BE INSURED? 


A Method That is Being Suggested to Stabilize Income 


By E. B. REID 


UT in the Western Dakotas where it doesn’t rain hard 
or frequently enough ‘‘to raise an umbrella,” a number 
of enterprising farmers conceived the idea that since 

they made a return only once in three to five years on their 
crops, it would be a good thing to insure them. The crop 
insurance business, being young, they were able to make 
more money off their insurance than they would had they 
harvested a bumper crop. The farmers knew more than the 
insurance companies about the chances of their making 
a crop. 

Such losses upon the part of the insurance companies 
have by no means been confined te the wheat fields of the 
arid West. If some of the companies had been able to write 
all of the crop insurance they tried to get a few years ago 
when the potato crop burst the bins, the companies doubt- 
less would have gone down along with the potato market. 
In this instance the growers were not alive to the value of 
crop insurance or could not figure how they could beat the 
company. 

Everyone remembers the precarious existence of hail 
insurance companies in the early days; many lost money, 
both growers and policy writers. Leaving aside the activities 
of the bunco-man and promoter who 
established hail insurance companies 


and warehoused crops are good collateral but the need for 
money very frequently comes before the crops are fully 
made. Farmers’ representatives at Washington frequently 
told the Congressional Joint Agricultural Inquiry Com- 
mission when it was in session of the need for some sort of 
credit machinery whereby the farmers could borrow to make 
their crop, but in the bill that was reported, the Lenroot- 
Anderson bill, no provision was made for loans except where 
crops or livestock could be offered as collateral. 

It seemed to be the prevailing opinion among many of the 
influential congressmen that the man who did not have 
money enough to grow his crop was not worthy of a loan on 
the growing crop and that he would be a poor banking risk. 
However, others pointed out that the cotton crop of the 
South is made largely thru a system of so-called advances to 
tenants with much less security than a crop insurance policy 
issued by a strong company. 

A Committee to Investigate 

As a result of the recommendation of the National 
Agricultural Conference held in Washington last January 
a congressional committee, consisting of Senators MeNa 
of Oregon, Keyes of New Hampshire and Smith of South 
Carolina, was appointed to study the 
subject of crop insurance and there 





over night, sold the stock and got out 
of town before a hail of rotten eggs or 
buckshot could hit him, the business of 
hail insurance had to go thru the creep- 
ing stage before it learned to walk, just 


as the crop insurance is doing. Gen- patie 


By means of insurance the individual 
reduces his risk of loss by fire, by 
death, by tornado, 


is hope that it will work out some sort 
of recommendation whereby crop in- 
surance may be used more generally 
as an instrument for securing loans on 
on growing crops. There is nothing at 
present to prevent such advances by 
bankers, and loans are now being made 


and from other 


erally speaking, the crop insurance 
companies are taking rather tottering 
steps, but prospects are bright for 
bigger and safer business both from 
the standpoint of the GOmpanies and 
the farmers. 

Why does a farmer wish to insure 
his crop? 

There are two principal reasons: one 
to provide a more even income year 
after year, spreading part of the in- 
come from prosperous years over into 
lean years when he might not make ex- 


Farmers each year assume risks from 
unfavorable weather, pests and mar- 
kets. Can a form of insurance be 
worked out which will reduce the 
amount of risk that the individual 
farmer must carry? Many believe that 
it can be done and that crop insurance 
offers a method whereby farm income 
can be stabilized to quite an extent. 
—Editor. 


but in a rather limited way. 

To those who are constitutionally 
against the lending of money to farm- 
ers for farming operations and those 
who insist it is a bad practice as well 
as those who would give them the 
cheapest money available, crop insur- 
ance for purposes of borrowing appears 
like “shoe string” finance. It should 
be remembered, however, that crop 
insurance purchased for the purpose 
of being able to borrow money for 


penses, and the other is to enable him 
to borrow money to make a crop. 


working capital during the growing 
period represents only a very small 





Farmer Takes Chance 

Nothing is more disconcerting to a 
farmer’s plans than a crop failure; yet he is forced to gamble 
three ways—on the weather, pests and markets. No one 
needs to tell the farmer that production is a very hazardous 
matter. On the more speculative crops one year he may 
reap a crop that will almost pay for the land upon which it is 
grown; the next year and possibly the next the farmer will 
lose both his labor and his fertilizer bill, and if conditions 
are too bad, his tax money and interest. This may be 
brought about by any one of the three items, unfavorable 
weather, pests or markets. 

Insurance, therefore, is frequently looked upon by the 
crops farmer as a sheet-anchor, one that may not permit 
him to ride the financial storm without getting water down 
his hatches, but one that will keep the boat afloat so that he 
may maintain a standard of living until his hard labors and 
a smiling Providence another year will bring him adequate 
returns. It is a sort of gyroscope or stabilizer which leavens 
the fat and lean years and takes some of the gamble out of 
farming. 

Very frequently the need for money is felt before the crop 
is harvested and the farmer is not in a position to borrow. 
Relatively few farmers, at one time or another, have not 
felt the pinch and would have welcomed a ready collateral 
such as an insurance policy upon which to raise funds to 
finish the year’s operations. Then, too, there are a new lot 
of farmers starting in business each year, hired men who 
have saved money to buy stock and implements but find 
themselves extended to the limit by midsummer. Other 
older farmers, thru a combination of circumstances such as 
several crop failures in succession at times are in need of 
financial assistance, and our present banking system does 
not provide for the lending on growing crops. Well-graded 


proportion of the capital invested in 
the crop and that the farmer may with 
this premium, which in the case of grain runs all the way 
from three to fifteen percent, still make money on the 
operation. 

V. N. Valgren, who has studied crop and hail insurance for 
many years in the United States department of agriculture, 
is of the opinion that the best form of crop insurance pro- 
vides for the guarantee of a yield at a fixed value. “I do not 
believe it is sufficient for the policy merely to pay a premium 
on the yield,” states Mr. Valgren. ‘The yield should be 
guaranteed and at the same time the value of the yield so 
that the contract will designate so many bushels, pounds or 
tons at so much per unit. This means that when the insur- 
ance company settles it will be upon a given basis upon which 
it has guaranteed to reimburse the grower if he fails to get a 
certain yield per acre, and this yield is valued at so many 
dollars. In writing this insurance I believe it is the best 
policy to secure insurance guaranteeing a substantial part 
of the yield which has been obtained from the acreage to be 
insured thru a series of years and to have that yield inter- 
preted in terms of money. I consider this form preferable 
to the guaranteeing of a certain yield and then settling for 
the year on the current market price. This puts the insur- 
ance company in the position of gambling on the market 
price of products at the time of settling, which of course 
may be very high or very low. 

Ideal Crop Insurance 

“The ideal crop insurance in my mind provides protection 
against ali unavoidable hazards to which the crop is subject. 
The protection offered by hail insurance should certainly 
be included where a variety of hazards is covered. It should 
not be necessary for.the farmer to secure two insurance 
contracts in order to be protected (Continued on page 32 








3-Point Superiority 


‘1. The F. Di d-Grid— 





the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can't buck le—can't warp—can't 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power- uc- 
ing chemical) on the plates. nger 
life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current a electrolyte. revents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating ha 

and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of acid 
and current—quick delivery of 
power. Another big reason why 
*hilco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service Over 5500 eta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 
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Stop! Look! Think! 
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With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 
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—and you’ll get your Philco now 


Safety demands the strongest, toughest, most powerful bat- 
tery you can get—a battery that will stand by you in emer- 
gencies—that won't expose you to the embarassments, 


humiliations and DANGERS of battery failure. 


Thousands upon thousands of car owners today—in record- 
breaking numbers—are replacing their ordinary batteries with 
dependable, long-life, super-powered Philco Batteries. 


They know the Philco Battery—with its tremendous »ower 
and staunch, rugged, shock-resisting strength—will whirl the 
stiffest engine—give them quick, sure-fire ignition—get 
them off at a touch of the starter. 


The Philco Battery is guaranteed for two years—the longest and 
strongest guarantee ever placed on a battery of national reputation. But 
with its famous Diamond-Grid Plates, Slotted-Rubber Retainers, Quarter- 
Sawed Hardwood Separators and other time-tested features, the Philco 
Battery long outlasts its two-year guarantee. 


Why continue taking chances on ordinary batteries? Why wait for an 
emergency to show you the absolute need for a dependable, power-packed 
Philco? Install a Phileo NOW and be safe. It will cost you no more than 
just an ordinary battery. 

RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Storage Batteries are shipped to 


ou charged but absolutely DR No acid sloppage. No charging equipment. 
No batteries going bad in stock. Wire or write for details. 





Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Phiico Slotted-Retatner Battery ts the standard for electric passenger cars and trucka, 
mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery service. 






SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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A REAL COMMUNITY CENTER 


How a Community is Serving Itself 


WEALTHY banker built a community house on one 
of his farms and turned it over to the use of the farmers 
in that locality. But they would not use it. It was not 
theirs. They had no personal interest in it. If anyone knows 
of a place where a gift community house has been successful 
I would like to hear of it. Praiseworthy as the purpose may be 
on the part of the giver, somehow people work best together 
when they have a cooperative interest in the project rather 
than as subjects of a benevolence from one person. 
In contrast to the failure first mentioned is the success of a 
community building owned by the 
Presbyterian Church at Blue Grass, 


working for good in gaining the confidence of the community 
and showing that it wants to do the square thing. The antis 
have been very bitter as could be expected, but they are a very 
small minority, and watching results with considerable interest. 

In this-connection perhaps I should state the broad lines 
along which this church and community house are organized. 
Naturally this church absorbed the members of the two dis- 
banded churches. The trustees consist of men and women, 
some of whom are not members of the church. The executive 
council which has authority over the activities in the community 
house consists of two members elected 
by -the church and two who are not 





Scott county, Iowa. Blue Grass is J 
strictly a farming community. The (a 
town itself is only about three hundred 
souls. Some three or four years ago 
there were three churches there. You 
know how it is in small places—every- 
body has to give to all the churches or 
the churches cannot live. Such a town 
has no-more need for three churches 
than for three banks. Two of these 
churches quit the field, which was a 
praiseworthy thing to do. Not many 
years ago a Methodist could not wor- 
ship God in a Baptist or other church, 
and the Baptist was sure that salvation 
was only in the Baptist church, etc., 
etc. It was narrowness that made every 
community church poor. Then came 
the cooperation of the big church organ- 
izations with a working agreement to 
stay’ out of a small place where one 
church was doing satisfactory work, 
and leave the field to that alone. This 
irit of brotherhood has reached into 
the remotest corners and has resulted 
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members elected by the community, with 
the pastor as chairman. In everything 
the interests of the non-church mem- 
bers of the community are recognized. 
This cooperation has resulted in a steady 
growth in church influence and member- 
ship, and a gradual raising of the stand- 
ards of community life. 

Here is their weekly program in the 
community house: 

Monday nights—Men’s Club. Girls’ 
Club meets in homes. 

Tuesday nights—Girls’ basket ball 
teams. 

Wednesday nights—Boy scovts. 

Thursday nights—Pay movie. 

Friday nights—Young Men’s Club. 

Saturday nights—Open to other en- 
gagements. 

7 Sunday morning in the church— 

Sunday School. Preaching at night. 

Club activities close at ten o'clock. 
You will see that every human need is 
supplied with wholesome recreation. 
Some may not agree with me, but I 
think it is a well balanced ration—six- 











in the removal of many rival churches 
where not needed, and removal of much 
bitter denominational strife. Religion 
is getting the spirit of toleration that 
it should always have bad but has not had. Anyway, Blue 
Grass could not support three churches, but can ny one 
that is alive to community needs. So this one church has the 
whole field and has the good sense to work cooperatively with 
the town and community. 

Picture to your minds the usual small country or town 
church building. Nothing unusual inside or outside. You've 
seen dozens like it. Standing near it, beneath the trees, is 
their community building—a rather large structure of cement 
blocks. It might be taken for a small factory or most anything. 
It is a factory where they make fellowship, citizenship, and 
character. It is a foundry where different isms have been melt- 
ed and poured into a common 
mold of cooperative effort. 


The Community 


Church at Blue Grass 


sevenths wholesome body and mind 
building to one-seventh soul building. 
yt You know, a pe dye, ae can’t digest re- 
iow doctrine. The healthy person can. There’s more genuine 
religious sentiment and activity in a healthy person than in 
a sickly one who cannot play life’s game with others. So the 
church has wisely provided for the play spirit of young and old, 
with a strong moral influence always in control of all sport, 
even the dancing. 

The men’s club plays indoor baseball, volley ball and basket 
ball. The members of the Blue Grass basket ball team must 
be members of this club. These men range from eighteen to 
thirty-five or more years of age. They have their own feeds 
and parties. 

The boy scouts also have a basket ball team. They do the 

usual scout work. The young 
men’s club has its basket b 





This community house is the 
playground of the church and 
ean enjoyed by anybody 
in the community whether 
a member of the church or 
not. It is where they have 
their basketball, volleyball 
indoor baseball, picture shows 
suppers and dances. “Dances!’ 
Oh, yes, shocking as it may 
seem to some they are trying 
out this feature of a common 
demand. Let me explain. It 
was a debated question you 
may be sure. There were pros 
and cons—very bitter cons, 
too. Some folks just cannot 
associate dancing with any- 





team. They, with the girls’ 
club, put on home talent 
shows, and parties. These 
home theatricals are really 
, and they sometimes 
take them to other places. 
They get better, of course, 
with each performance. The 
community house is equipped 
with a stage and curtains. 
This winter they have se- 
lected somé twenty plays 
from the list of Paramount 
pictures to carry them thru 
till spring, one movie night 
a week. They charge fifteen 
and twenty-five cents for these 
shows. They have chosen the 








thing but evil. 

In this case it resolved it- 
self into the question, shall 
we have decently conducted dances for this community or 
shall we have something we cannot control. There would have 
been a dance hall built had not the trustees of the church and 
the executive committee of the — house consented 
to allow dancing in the house. Was it safer for the young folks 
to be under the eye and influence of the best element, or at a 
public dance hall where nobody cares what happens? bee 
concluded they would risk it at the community house whic 
was as much the town’s as the church’s, so they yielded a point 
to study results. So far they have had several dances and the 
pastor told me that he saw more benefit to the church and 
community as a result than harm to either. The sacrifice of 
the church in allowing this—for it was a sacrifice—is only 


The Blue Grass Community Center 


best pictures, with no attempt 
to make them especially in- 
. structive or moral. Of course, 
the trashy stuff has not been booked. We must not forget the 
preacher, or rather the generalissimo and his able wife. He 
is a young, broad-minded, forceful man—Norman Kunkel. 
If there is any narrow, bigoted ism in him I failed to detect it. 
He was raised in the country and understands country people 
and their needs. He likes his work, and as you see from the 
program, his work is not all preachin by any means. His 
good wife is as active as he in the work of the whole community. 

Mr. Kunkel—I’d rather call him Mister than reverend be- 
cause he has more a man’s job six days in the week than a 
reverend’s job, and he does not look like a reverend, hence 
his greater influence with men—Mr. Kunkel impressed me as 
a man who studied men as much as (Continued on page 25 
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COMMODITY COUNCILS 
HE department of agriculture at Washington has in- 
stituted commodity councils to study all the problems 
in connection with any commodity that is not bringing 
reasonable returns to the producers. This is the best move 
that has ever been made to improve marketing. 

These councils consider ¢very phase of production and 
marketing, and all interested in the production, trans- 
portation and selling of a certain commodity have a chance 
to consult together and devise ways and means for improve- 
ment. By this method there is hope to get somewhere. 

It is next to useless to call meetings for a general dis- 
cussion of marketing. It involves production, transporta- 
tion and finance, with a never ending debate on each side 
line of the problem. Each commodity is a problem in 
itself, distinct from the problems that confront the mar- 
keting of other commodities. It is only necessary to con- 
sult together when a certain commodity goes off in price. 
Then it is urgent that the reason be discovered and a 
remedy applied if possible. Those interested in other 
products have no business killing time in a meeting that 
does not. concern them. Thence the commodity council 
is a good one. 

It is seldom over-production of any product that breaks 
the price. It is possible to handle an extra large crop so 
that prices are not demoralized, if the producers will use 
their heads and stick to a constructive program. It is the 
culls thrown on the market that do most of the price 
busting. If manufacturers tried to sell every defective 
_— of goods turned out they would wreck their own 
jusiness. Farmers must learn this. It is the one big lesson 
brought out at the commodity councils thus far held. 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY 

HERE are nearly eight times as many in rural dis- 

tricts who cannot intelligently make use of the written 
language as there are in the city districts. There are four 
times as many rural youth from sixteen years of age to 
twenty, as there are city youth, who cannot write or read. 
There are twice as many illiterates in rural life twenty-one 
years and over as in city population. 

Have any of you kept your children out of school to 
do some work, or allowed them to stay out because they 
were tired of school or something and did not want to go? 
Can your children ever look back upon the days of child- 
hood at home and curse you for their ignorance? 

City parents put a higher value on education than country 
parents. That seems to be the answer. They are willing 
to pay more school tax. They are willing to take a greater 
personal interest in their children’s education. Anything 
worth having is worth paying and sacrificing for. The day 
when one can make a living at farming or anything else 
and be ignorant is about over. We have entered the age 
of competitive brains. Machines can,furnish the brawn 
needed to run the universe, but brains are needed for super- 
vision of the mechanicgl and natural forces. 

Education, aside from being helpful in making a better 
living, gives a broader outlook upon life. That is the main 
thing. Every child has a right to be educated, as well as 
free. Break the shackles of illiteracy. 

THE RULES RULE 
T is the committee on rules in the house of congress and 
the senate that rules congress and the country. These 
committees have as absurd rules as any labor union. They 
purposely block legislation. Any measure they wish sup- 
pressed can be quashed by the committee on rules. 

It is necessary, of course, to have some rules of pro- 
cedure in each house of congress. They ought to be a means 
to facilitate legislation and to give an expression to public 
thought rather than an autocratic power to frustrate the 
public will. 

The public has paid too little attention to the committee 
on rules that really rules congress and thru congress rules 
the whole country. 





THE UNBALANCED RATIO 

HE trend of wages is upward. The trend of farm prices 

is downward. The ratio is not a healthy one. It is 
unfortunate that there is no remedy in sight. No one can 
blame labor for getting all it can. Anyone would do the 
same. Building trades are working full time at wages 
above scale in many places, because of competition to 
get men. This means activity for factories. The steel 
workers’ wages were voluntarily advanced without any 
strike. 

If world consumption were normal, this domestic pros- 
perity would be reflected in farm prices, but with a large 
surplus for export and a restricted market, the domestic 
price has failed to respond freely to high wages. 

It is unfortunate that we are not equipped in this country 
to make use of a large potato crop. We should dry them 
for human or stock food. Freight rates are so high they 
cannot profitably be sent from areas of great production 
to areas of need. This is true of other products. It is not 
a condition of over-production, but of inability to get the 
surplus to those who need it, whether at home or abroad. 
It emphasizes again the need of a great cooperative mar- 
keting plan that will provide adequate storage for the 
surplus and hold it until consumption catches up. In 
other words, preventing supply from overwhelming demand. 

It enforces again upon our attention, the fact that this 
country needs a balanced agriculture in order to maintain 
a balanced ratio between the price of farm products and 
the price of farm purchases. We continue to go from one 
extreme to the other in crop and livestcck production. 
If we could maintain a rather fixed acreage of each crop, 
the variation of the seasons would be great enough risk 
to hazard. But with a rush of over-acreage this way then 
that, farm prices are never as steady as the prices of manu- 
factured goods or the wages of labor. 


FREIGHT RATES 
OW would you fix rates so that the interests of the 
roads, the shippers and the consumers are all con- 
served? Without profit the roads must quit. Without a 
market the shippers must quit. Without the goods the 
consumers cease to be consumers. It is a tangled skein 
of interests that confronts the rate makers. 

We have a vast country of forty-eight states, some of 
which are larger than the great nations of Europe. We 
have a variety of climates that give us a varied and in 
some cases a restricted kind of production. Our tastes 
have been developed until we are no longer satisfied to 
live on the products of an immediate locality. 

There are two methods of making freight rates. They 
goon in opposite directions, so to speak. The seemingly 
just rate is based on service fixed on a per ton mile basis. 
If it is worth so much to haul a ton one mile, it is worth 
one hundred times that to haul it one hundred miles; a 
thousand miles, a thousand times the standard rate per 
ton mile, and so on for all distances. If wheat is $1.07 per 
bushel you would not sell a thousand’ bushels for ninety- 
five cents or anything below $1.07. You get as much for 
ten car loads of cattle as for a hund-ed pounds of beef at 
the market price for that day. The laborer gets his fixed 
scale for so many hours as he may be employed as for the 
unit of one hour. 

Can this policy prevail in rate making? Suppose you 
were a raisin grower in the Fresno district of California. 
No other section in the United States can produce raisins. 
Everybody wants raisins and ought to be able to buy them. 
The middle west is fifteen hundred miles from Fresno. 
The Atlantic. seaboard cities are three thousand miles 
from the raisin country. California has to compete with 
semi-tropical Europe where labor is cheap and ocean rates 
below rail rates. Should we kill the home industry and 
foster a foreign industry with a freight rate based on the ton 
mile unit? 

California again is a citrous country. So is Florida. 
But these are a long way from the great consuming popula 
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tions. Should we of the non-citrous country go without? 
So with the prunes of the northwest, and the cantaloupes 
of the Imperial Valley; the melons of Georgia; the spinach 
of Texas; the head lettuce of Idaho and Montana; and the 
peanuts and sweet potatoes of the south. Most of the 
bananas come to the ports of New Orleans and Mobile 
and Galveston in the south, and to Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore on the Atlantic coast. The 
ton-mile rate would prevent most of the U. S. A. from 
having bananas. 

Do you realize what distances the products of the farms 
supplying the American tables travel before consumed? 
The average length of haul for 65,921 carloads of fresh 
vegetables and fresh fruits originating west of the Mississippi 
was 2,503 miles. On 5,222 carloads from the south, the 
average haul was 1,030 miles. On 20,0€1 carloads originat- 
ing in eastern territory, the average haul was 433 miles. 
For the whole United States the average is 1,520 miles. 
This is over four and a half times the average haul on all 
the commodities shipped in the United States. So you see 
how the rate would affect the price and distribution of 
all foods if rates were excessive. 

To prevent them being excessive, and thus killing these 
strictly localized points of production; to prevent the con- 
sumers from going without things that now appear on 
every table, the rates have been fixed on a declining scale 
for long distances. This seems to be good for all concerned. 
The rate maker is confronted with the problem of where 
to end the local or per ton mile rate and begin the long 
haul rate. He has to play both ends against the middle. 
Sometimes there is a rate colic in the middle. 

Another factor enters. Is it best for the country to devel- 
op great industrial centers or markets by the long haul 
low rate? We ship livestock hundreds of miles to Chicago 
merely to be killed and sent back. They move past local 
packing plants that could do the killing and develop the 
smaller industries thruout the country. Is it economically 
and morally well for the country as a whole to thus cen- 
tralize milling and packing? 


CUTTING THE ANCHOR CHAIN 
[Tt is proposed to take away the power of the supreme 
court to pass upon the legality of laws passed by congress 
and state legislatures. With no supreme court this nation 
would be like a ship without anchor, an engine or auto 
without brakes, a city without a fire department, or a 
harness without reins. 

Our revolutionary fathers made it difficult to change 
our constitution and created a supreme court that should 
have final say as to the constitutionality of any act of 
legislation. Some South American nations, following our 
lead in a people’s government, left out the essential part 
of the works—the supreme court. These other nations 
have been in turmoil of revolution because there was no 
cheek on political greed. Each political victory gave rise 
to attempted changes in the constitution or freakish laws 
under it, with no power to say nay. 

Our own experience teaches us the unstability of the 
public mind on matters of government. We need a check 
to our enthusiasm. We have it in the supreme court. By 
the time it decides on an act of congress we have had time 
to cool off and see the wisdom of going slowly on legislation. 
[t has prevented an upheaval in our political and business 
life, for our people are trained from the cradle to know 
that there is a body that has a final say in everything per- 
taining to legislation. Every church, fraternity, or organ- 
ization has a similar body to make final decisions. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 

Yui we hold no retainer for the railroads we cannot 

help but call attention to the public demand for 
lower freight rates and better freight service. All are 
familiar with the fable of the man who killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. It is a fair illustration of the 
transportation system. Service is the golden egg the public 
desires. The public expects pure gold service. The roads 
have been giving an alloy in service instead of pure gold. 
And because service is poor the public ought to ask why, 
instead of demanding cheaper rates until service is up to 
standard quality. 

During the war a call went out for greater food production 
at a restricted price. The farmers produced more with less 
hired labor and submitted to government prices way below 
what they could have obtained had there been no price 
fixing. They repaired their old machinery and managed 


to keep production at top notch. Prices went still lower 
after the war was over and they could not buy new machin- 
ery. 

Everybody knows that the roads could have boosted 
rates and made a “killing” during and just after the war 
had there been no government interference. But rates, 
like farm prices, were held down, while cost of operation 
was increased. Had the farmers been compelled to pay 
exorbitant wages they could not have stood it. They did 
most of the work themselves and got by. 

War traffic and reckless, high-paid workers demoralized 
tail equipment and trackage. The government granted 
an advance in rates that happened to take effect just as 
business went bad, and the high rates hurt business, and 
falling off of business hurt the railroads. Rates have been 
reduced some, but they are not back to prewar rates. 
Neither are wages and cost of materials. Unlike the farmers 
the railroad owners cannot do the work themselves. They 
must hire help. If help goes on strike there is further loss 
of business and damage to property. 

Then comes the demand for lower rates and better serv- 
ice. If the public in 1920 and ’21 had demanded cheaper 
farm products and more of them, you’d have said—‘For 
the love of Pete, how can we do it?” The roads know that 
it is service that brings in the revenue. But if they are 
deprived of revenues with which to furnish the service 
where does the public come in at? 

Everybody has seen the error of raising rates at a blanket 
increase. Some rates are too high. But the public needs 
the roads and must be careful that a political upheaval 
does not do mischief instead of good to the public. Some 
want to wreck the roads and thus force government owner- 
ship upon the people. Are we ready for that in the face of 
what has happened to government owned roads? 


LAND SPECULATION 
AS it ever occurred to you that a sale or two of farms 
that have fallen into the hands of land men or town 
men, men who swap farms or buy and sell purely for the 
purpose of making money on the trade or sale, sets the 
price of land in the whole community? These speculative 
sales are price boosters all right but what has the farmer 
to gain by having values boosted when he does not want 
to sell? 

Sale values now rest wholly upon desire to own, not upon 
productive values. A man is unworthy of the name of 
dairymen who buys cows with no attempt to know their 
productive value. Speculative farm values boost taxes for 
the whole county. Speculative sales have started a get- 
rich-quick fever like unto striking oil. 

It is when the payments come due that the glamor is 
taken out of land speculation. Many a man will be looking 
for a way to let go with as little loss as possible. Some day 
land values will be based with fair accuracy upon produc- 
tive possibilities. Site value, of course, will always have 
its influence on prices. Land speculation will never be 
checked until it is made unprofitable to hold land for that 
purpose. Speculation will cease only when buying is based 
upon productive and site values. 


THE BORDER LINE 
HE border line between Europe, representing modern 
civilization, and Asia, representing an entirely different 
civilization, is destined to be a battle ground as long as 
the bloody Turk is given a free hand. The racial and re- 
ligious differences are not apt to amalgamate, nor can one 
change the other. 

If there is an alliance vetween the Turks and the Russian 
Soviets then the dove of peace better keep one eye open. 
There can be no peace except in death when these two 
devastating forces get together and see red. If desperate 
Germany, struggling for a new form of government, should 
yield in despair to inducements to join with Russia and 
the Turks, we may have to begin all over again and fight 
for our lives instead of democracy. 

When a naticn gets so low down that hope has deserted 
the people, they give up the idea of getting a home and 
are then willing to turn bandit. Under the leadership of 
desperate commanders such an army is a greater menace 
than is one fighting under the spur of patriotism. 

Just as we begin to see a re-establishment of world trade 
this shadow hangs over the borderland of Europe and 
foretells evil days. One cannot help but wonder what 
effect it would have had if the United States had a part 
in the affairs of Europe. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


violation of either the Sherman act or the Clayton act. 


ITH the opening of the special session of congress 

called by President Harding to pass the ship subsidy 

bill, the farm leaders in the senate and the house of 
representatives commenced immediately to close their 
ranks and to take stock of the situation preparatory to the 
launching of what promises to be the most vigorous offensive 
they have conducted since the Republican administration 
came into power. 

The farm bloc, which is expected to carry thru the 
offensive for progressive farm legislation, has been enor- 
mously strengthened by two events. In the first place, the 
losses suffered by the Republicans in the national elections, 
particularly in the West, have put the president himself and 
the leaders in a more generous frame of mind to meet the 
demands of the agricultural community while at the same 
time the accretion of strength resulting from the elections 
has placed the farm leaders in far stronger strategic position. 
In the second place, the conference of progressives, labor 
leaders, farm-laborites and non-partisan leaguers called 
here by Senator LaFollette has directed at the adminis- 
tration a fire which will essentially make the president and 
his advisers anxious to pacify the less radical farm leaders. 

While the conference of radicals and progressives included 
many of the leaders of the farm bloc the organization formed 
at the LaFollette conference in no way swallowed the farm 
bloc itself. The bloc, however, identified itself with the 
progressive conference on matters of legislation which were 
on the program prior to the calling of the conference, while 
its leaders carefully abstained from identifying themselves 
with any talk or rumor or whatever vagtie longings some 
of the conference leaders had for the launching of a third 
party. 

From the standpoint of the administration the situation 
is far from happy. The president has staked an immense 
amount of prestige on the ship subsidy bill which has already 
passed the house but which is threatened with delay in the 
senate because of the latitude that the rules of that body 
afford for unlimited debate. A canvass of the leaders of the 
farm bloc indicates that with two or three exceptions they 
are strongly opposed to ship subsidy legislation and should 
a filibuster develop in the senate the probability is that they 
will Join forces with the element composed of radicals and 
Democrats that will seek to talk the measure to death. 
The campaign of the radicals and the Democrats now is to 
bedevil the administration, prevent the passage of the ship 
subsidy and the appropriation bills in order to compel the 
president to call an extra session of congress after March 
4th. This is the last thing that the Republican leaders desire 
for the reason that the new congress will be so composed 
that the balance of power will rest with the insurgent ele- 
ment which has greatly increased in both houses as a result 
of the election. Between now and March 4th much political 
water will go over the bridge. There is a merry time in 
prospect. But by reason of their well-defined program the 
farm leaders stand to gain by the embarrassments of the 
conservative Republicans and the rising specter of insur- 
gency. 


Packer Combine Causes Dissension In Cabinet 
FEW weeks ago J. Ogden Armour came to Washington 
to ask the consent of the government for a proposed 
consolidation of the Morris packing interests, valued at 
about $80,000,000, with the Armour interests. The attorney 
general, Harry M. Daugherty, has advised President 
Harding that the proposed consolidation would not be a 


President Harding is inclined to favor the project. On the 
other hand, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is said to 
oppose the merger on the ground that, altho the packers 
are now subject to federal control and regulations, such a 
merger is not in accord with sound public policy and would 
not tend to increase the confidence of either the livestock 
raisers or the public. Whether the president will take the 
advice of the attorney general and give his o. k. to the 
merger or be guided by his secretary of agriculture remains 
to be seen, but the indications now are that Secretary Wal- 
lace will have the last word in the matter. 


Fear Labor Shortage 


J: R. HOWARD, president of the American Farm Bureau 

Federation, has recently called attention to the fact that 
there is a shortage of farm labor. Inquiry at the headquar- 
ters of the federation here developed that there is quite a sen- 
timent among the farmers for a more liberal immigration law. 
Whether the five percent quota now permitted will be 
enlarged in the near future is doubtful but it is a fact that 
the reports from almost every section of the country indicate 
that there is a shortage of common labor and of farm labor. 
Last year the department of commerce established a farm 
bureau. During the year this organization which 
operated all over the country placed 100,000 men and 
women at work on the farms. It was necessary to have 
migrations from the wheat fields of the Dakotas to the 
cotton fields of Texas and Louisiana. The point now made 
is that if industry continues to absorb at the rate it is doing 
now the immediate future may find the farmer confronted 
with a shortage of labor. It is interesting to note that the 
placements made by the farm labor bureau cost not more 
than twenty cents per capita. Officials cf the department of 
commerce in charge of the problem of employment claim 
that without the aid of this bureau there would have been a 
real shortage. 


Railroads Can Stand Rate Reduction 


Y way of substantiation of their claim for further rate 
reductions the farm leaders in Washington point to the 
fact that despite the handicap of the coal strike and the 
strike of the railroad shopmen the roads made a better show- 
ing for the first eight months of 1922 than they made for 
the corresponding months of 1921. The railroads are in 
fact doing better business than they have done at any 
riod in their history. In figures, the increase in business 
in 78% percent per ton-mile for freight and nearly 66 percent 
in passengers over last year. 


Prohibition Enforcement 


| prrenpr preg HARDING has recently called the atten- 
tion of the country to the fact that the prohibition amend- 
ment and the Volstead act is not’ being really enforced. The 
correspondent of Successful Farming was present when the 
president called attention to the fact that in practically 
every community of the land reputable citizens who would 
not dream of violating another statute looked with com- 
placency on the violation of the prohibition laws. 

The president in effect made an appeal to all those who 
revere law and order and decent (Continued on page" 94 
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FARMER’S POLITICAL RECORD 


Is He a Safe Leader to Follow 


By O. M. KILE 


OW that the last election has shown the farmer to be 
N a highly important factor in the selection of legis- 

lators, and since the farm bloc has proved itself so 
effective in molding national legislation, certain interests 
have become alarmed lest the farmer thru his “ignorance” 
scuttle the old ship of state and leave us all high and dry on 
the rocks. A leading New York daily even goes so far as to 
say editorially: 

“Farmers have too often meddled with economics and 
finance, of which they know too little for their own welfare. 
The cobbler is most useful to society when he is a good 
cobbler and sticks to his cobbling.” 

Such a gratuitous slur cannot be allowed to pass un- 
noticed. It is calculated to widen the breach—even now 
all too wide—that separates city and country. The only 
bright spot in the incident is the fact that this particular 
editor evidently did not know what he was talking about. 
The editorial was based on ignorance of the farmers’ actual 
accomplishments in a legislative way during the past half 
century. No doubt the editor was sincere in his remarks, 
but this is all the more reason why we should do everything 
possible to educate the residents of our larger cities as to 
the sane, solid legislative progress that must. be justly 
credited to the farmer. 

The truth of the matter is that farmers and farmer leaders 
lave promoted and 
in most cases actu- 


for office. When reconsidered, revised and rewritten this 
program became a part of the Omaha platform adopted by 
the People’s Party of 1892. It called for “a new national 
currency, safe, sound and flexible, full legal tender for all 
debts, not issued by national banks, and available for agri- 
cultural and industrial financing either on the plan proposed 
by the Farmers’ Alliance ‘or some better plan’. Free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of-16 to 1; per capita circulation of 
money amounting to at least $50; a graduated income tax; 
economy in government operation; government control or 
ownership of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines; the 
secret ballot; restriction of immigration; the eight-hour day 
on government work; the initiative and referendum; and 
the direct election of United States senators,’’ were the other 
plans and demands. 

Of course, all these ideas were not new. In fact, there 
are very few governmental and financial devices that have 
not already been tried some time and somewhere in our 
many hundreds of years of experimenting in statecraft. But 
many of these adaptations had been developed by farmer 
leaders and it is certainly true that farmers were the first 
group to draw up such a progressive program and actively 
urge its adoption. 

Now let us turn over the pages and balance the books. 
Let us see how many of these proposals, once branded as 

“wild eyed farmer 





ally forced the adop- 
tion of practically 
all the progressive 
legislative measures 
that we now point 
to with pride—all 
of us, regardless of 
whether we reside 
in city or country. 

Control of rail- 
ways, examination 
and supervision of 
banks, the secret 
ballot, popular elec- 
tion of senators, di- 
rect primaries, the 
income tax, restric- 
tion of immigration, 
postal savings 
banks, good roads 
systems and greater flexibility of the currency—these are 
some of the advances in modern government of, by and for 
the common people, that the farmer can chalk up to his 
credit. 

I wonder how many persons ever heard of the Ocala 
Platform. 

It is not only historically interesting, but highly illuminat- 
ing to study this platform drawn up at the national conven- 
tion of the Farmers’ Alliance at Ocala, Florida, in 1890. 
This convention was to have been held at Jacksonville but 
when the delegates arrived and found that no preparations 
had been made to receive and entertain them, they accepted 
an invitation to transfer the convention—bag and baggage— 
to. Ocala. 

This convention included the Alliance men of the South- 
ern states, the Kansas and Dakota sections of the Northern 
Farmers’ Alliance and a small section of the Knights of 
Labor. 

The chief demands of the Ocala platform were: The 
establishment of a system of government loans on .non- 
perishable agricultural products stored in warehouses or 
elevators; state and national control of the means of trans- 
portation, direct election of United States senators, free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and the increase of the circu- 
ating medium to at least $50 per head. 

To these demands the northern wing of the Alliance 
added: A graded income tax and the taxation of real estate 
mortgages; substitution of a federal currency for national 
bank currency, to be issued in sufficient volume to meet the 
requirements of business; better schools; ashipcanal from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; a secret ballot law, and 
some degree of legal control over nomination of candidates 








“‘As the farmer follows or rides his plow up and down the clean, fresh fields, 


he has time to revolve things in his mind. 
ing and harvesting’ 


wee talk,” have been 
taken into respect- 
Fas able society—even 


more, have become 
*‘true American 


principles” to now 
be pointed to with 
pride. 


Free silver is dead. 
It never had a trial. 


It might have 
worked; it might 
not have. The dis- 


covery of gold in 
the Klondyke and 
the development of 
the cyanide process 
of separating gold 
from ore did the 
essential thing that 
the farmers were 
after—increased volume of metallic money. Free silver was 
not needed. 

State and federal control of railroad rates has been ac- 
cepted as a permanent policy, if indeed it is not later super- 
seded by actual government ownership, as freely predicted 
by many level-headed observers. State and municipal 
control over telegraph and telephone lines, street railways 
and other public service corporations is either complete, or 
incompleted only pending breach of good behavior. 

The secret ballot, direct primaries and direct election of 
United States senators are generally accepted principles of 
our election system—except perhaps by a few politicians 
who have found that some of these things interfere with the 
good old way of handling elections. Even the initiative and 
referendum have found their way into the laws of many 
states. 

We have constantly increased restrictions on immigration 
—at the present time it amounts to virtual exclusion. The 
eight-hour day has /ccome the standard. We not only 
have the graduated income tax but the much more radical 
excess profits tax. 

Even the Federal Reserve System is largely based upon 
the idea of granting government-backed credit upon the 
value of commodities in transit from producer to consumer, 
and has as a chief purpose the securing of greater flexibility 
of credit and currency—two of the essentials of the Farmers’ 
Alliance plan proposed i in 1890. 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned, too, that the circu- 
lating medium has been constantly increased until it is now 
something like $75 per capita, even in the face of the greatly 
increased use of bank checks which pass as currency. 

Instead of being the blundering, (Continued on page 33 
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His thoughts are not all of seed- 





S this issue goes to press, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has just concluded its fourth annual con- 
vention. This meeting marks the close of its third 

year of existence and work and the beginning of its fourth 
year. 

Naturally, the annual convention of the directors of the 
organization was devoted largely to receiving and consider- 
ing reports from those to whom they had entrusted the 
carrying on of various lines of work during the past year, 
and the outlining of plans for the activities of the coming 
year. 

In the brief period of its existence the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, supported by state and county organiza- 
tions, has risen to a place of great power and influence. It 
can probably be stated truthfully 
that no farmers’ organization has 
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FARM BUREAU IN ANNUAL MEET 


Directors Consider Reports and Outline Policies 


By A‘ H. SNYDER 
agencies depends primarily upon the loyalty and patronage 


, 


of the producers themselves.’ 
Those who are familiar with the situation know that one of 
the questions of fundamental policy upon which there has 
been divided opinion in the organization has been the ques- 
tion as to whether the farm bureau organizations, national, 
state and county, should engage in cooperative marketing 
as farm bureau organizations, or whether the farm bureau 
should remain fundamentally an educational, legislative, 
antl to some extent a social organization, and limit its 
efforts along cooperative marketing lines to fostering and 
supporting organizations formed for that specific purpose. 
So far as the national organization is concerned, the resolu- 
tion just quoted apparently commits the federation to the 
latter rather than the former policy. 

In other words, it will be the policy 





ever in the past been as powerful as 
this organization. At the outset 
there was considerable difference of 
opinion in tlfe minds of the leaders 
in the movement as to the policies 
which should be followed, and even 
the fundamental nature of the or- 
ganization. 

While there are still differences of 
opinion, it is apparent that each year 
the fundamental policies of the or- 
ganization are being more definitely 
determined and more clearly defined. 
The threat of division by sectional 
interests, which was so apparent at 


OFFICERS OF THE A. F. B. F. 


O. E. Bradfute, Ohio—President 
W.H. Walker, Cal.—Vice-President 





Executive Committee 
South tions and some county farm ‘bureaus 

John T. Orr, Tex. 
E. H. Woods, Kans. 

E. O'Neil, Ala. 

West var - 
and local units will follow the leader- 

C. S. Brown, Ariz. 

j. F. Burton, Utah 
J. M. Rodgers, Colo. 


to foster, support, and serve cooper- 
ative organizations, rather than be- 
come a cooperative organization it- 
self. 

In state and county organizations 
there is some difference in policy 
upon this matter, some state federa- 


engaging more actively in cooper- 
ative marketing than others. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the state 


ship of the national body, or con- 
tinue along lines which are likely to 
become more divergent, rather than 


first, is much less in evidence as the East less. It is a matter of tremendous 
several sections work together for Geo. M. Putman, N. H. importance to the future of the or- 
mutual interests. Frank App, N. J. ganization, as it is almost impossible 
One subject of policy which was Frank Smith, N. Y. to conceive of a great national farm- 
“Middle West ers’ organization functioning effec- 


much more clearly defined at this 
convention than it has ever been be- 
fore was the relation of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to the 


J. F. Reed, Minn. 
W.H. Settle, Ind. 
Howard Leonard, IIL. 


tively, if, indeed, it can endure, if 
based upon loeal units which are 
widely different in nature and policy. 

The attitude of the organization 











many cooperative marketing organi- 
gations which have been and are 
being organized. The following 
resolution upon that subject outlines the general policy: 

“1. That we urge further progress toward proper market- 
ing of farm products as coordinate with economic production 
in equalizing the present handicap of the American farmers. 

“2 That the American Farm Bureau Federation shall 
continue to give outstanding attention to the marketing 
problem and continue the policy of strengthening and en- 
couraging cooperative commodity marketing organizations. 

“3. That the American Farm Bureau Federation main- 
tain a division of cooperative marketing, to be managed and 
directed by capable and experienced cooperative marketing 
specialists. 

“4. That this division shall in every possible way stimu- 
late and promote the cooperative marketing movement in 
the United States and shall plan and carry out an extensive 
national educational campaign for cooperative marketing 
of farm products. 

“5, That the American Farm Bureau Federation acting 
thru this division shall formulate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of true commodity cooperation as exemplified in the 
history and experience of successful farmers’ cooperatives 
and give the same wide circulation. 

“6. That this division shall tender its services as coun- 
sellor and adviser to state and district organizations and 
agencies on questions relating to type and plans of organiza- 
tion, campaign methods, problems of operation and other 
related subjects. 

“7. That this division shall endeavor to unify or coordi- 
nate all organizations, agencies and interests in behalf of a 
comprehensive and united program of cooperative marketing 
in the United States. 

“8. That the Farm Bureau Federations, National, State 
and County, should be active in educating producers of 
farm and livestock products to the advantages offered by 
cooperative marketing agencies that have been and shall 
be established, stressing the fact that the success of these 


in matters of agricultural credit and 
finance was expressed in the following 
resolution upon that subject: 

“Agriculture must have such access to moneys and 
credits as will enable it to readily finance its needs. Three 
forms of credit are necessary: 

hi 1. Long time invested capital on an amortization 

asis; 

2. Short time credits such as should be provided 
thru ordinary banks of deposit; 

3. Intermediate credit to take care of marketing and 
productive needs. 

“To meet these ends we insist upon the passage at an earl 
date of needed legislation providing: 

a. The amending of the Federal Land Bank Act 
removing the $10,000 loan limit and permitting it to 
function regarding amount of loan and facility of opera- 
tion’as readily as the Joint Stock Land Banks. 

b. The amending of the Federal Reserve Act making 
the system more readily accessible for banks of small 
capital, allowing them to enter with a paid-up capital 
of $15,000 and giving five years for building or increas- 
ing capital to the needed $25,000. The amending of the 
Federal Reserve Act extending the rediscount period 
of agricultural paper to at least nine months. 

e. To forbid any member bank making a greater 
charge than two percent above the Federal Reserve 
rate of the district mcluding commissions and brokerage 
on eligible paper. 

d. We endorse the principle of cooperative banking. 

e. The establishment of intermediary credit institu- 
tions for rediscounting paper properly secured, for the 
purpose of orderly marketing, livestock and other pro- 
ductive needs covering a period of from six months to 
three years; to be administered by an intermediary 
credits board which shall be separate and apart from 
the Federal Reserve and Farm Loan boards and which 
shall be authorized to recognize banks of deposit, cvop- 
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erative associations and finance corporations of the dif- 

ferent states, allowing them to clear thru an inter- 

mediary credits department in the twelve farm ‘loan 
banks and with lawful access to the Federal Reserve 

System, the national reservoir of moneys and credits 

by debentures or otherwise; and with the further right 

of dealing in bank acceptances and to have an aggregate 

‘apital of not less than $10,000,000 for each of the twelve 

Federal Land Bank Systems. + 

“We approve the extension of such credits as will faciltate 
the financing of the exportation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities thru the War Finance Corporation and its suc- 
cessor.” 

Another great economic problem which vitally affects 
the prosperity of farmers as well as the nation as a whole, 
and to which the delegates gave attention and expressed 
their sentiments, was the matter of transportation. As 
expressed in their resolution, they believed: 

Transportation 

“1. That railroad authorities should provide equipment 
to prevent congestion of freight traffic which makes impos- 
sible the proper distribution of farm crops. 

“2. We demand the further reduction of freight rates 
until they shall be brought into the proper working relation 
to the selling price of farm crops. 

“3. We believe that both thenational and state govern- 
ments should take all possible steps to develop a well- 
rounded transportation system by further highway improve- 
ment, by improving all commercially feasible inland water- 
ways, by proper development of American seaports and 
American shipping, by the opening of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway, by a realization of the railroad problem 
as an integral part of the entire national transporation 
problem, and by placing upon the private initiative of 
common carriers the fullest measure of responsibility and 
freedom of action consistent with the public interest. 

4. (a) That Section 15-a of the Transportation Act of 
1920 be so amended as to require railroads to share in 
periods of depression and to permit them to share in periods 
of prosperity. 

“4.(b) That we urge upon congress the amendment of 
section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
by the Esch-Cummins Act, as shall clearly limit and define 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
restore to the several states control over their interstate 
traffic. 

“5. We oppose the Pittsburgh Plus System of making 
prices on steel. 

“6. We urge upon the railroads the establishment of a 
Public Relations Service which shall interpret agricultural 
and business needs to carriers and the carriers’ needs to the 
public and instruct our Transportation Department to 
cooperate fully with the railroads in this work. 

“7. We approve the work of the Congressional Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry and urge the continua- 
tion and expansion of studies of our present transportation 
laws, correlation of our different transportation services, 
and elimination of wasteful conflicts between states and 
between states and national laws, and other requirements 
which add to the cost of transportation without securing 
to the public a corresponding benefit. We accordingly 
approve a National Transportation Institute. 

“8. We commend the earnest and efficient work of the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Association 
and of the Bureau of Service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the recent car shortage, and direct our 
Transportation Department to cooperate with both in 
working out a constructive program to prevent a recurrence 
of such car shortage.” 

Other Resolutions 

Approval of various government reclamation projects 
already started and the disapproval of the starting of new 
projects, together with the recommendation of more lenient 
terms for the settlers upon irrigated lands, was expressed in 
a resolution. A more liberal policy regarding the activities 
of county agents, which should permit them to lend assis- 
tance in building and maintaining cooperative and other 
farmers’ organizations was favored. 

Legislation regarding filled milk, truth in fabrics, Muscle 
Shoals, strikes, tariff, immigration, and the support of 
federal departments was urged in resolutions dealing with 
the several subjects. 

On the question of ship subsidy the delegates seemed to 
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be undecided, or at least did not care to express their senti- 
ments. A resolution disapproving all kinds of subsidies was 
finally passed, but less than half of the voting delegates 
recorded their votes. 

It took the stand that “Inasmuch as it has been the 
general policy of this country to subsidize railroads by land 
grants, bonds, and granting special privileges; manufac- 
turers by a protective tariff, and it is now proposed by 
those in charge of our general policy to subsidize our ship- 
ping interests by the payment to them of a bonus for all 
of which the consuming public must foot the bill; we em- 
phatically protest against the continuance of a policy that 
has become confiscatory instead of protective.” 


To an observer from the sidelines, the convention was not 
the most satisfactory. In spite of the fact that there was 
apparently ample time for the consideration of the many 
big problems which came before the convention, they seemed 
to be put off until the last minute and then handled hastily, 
so far as consideration by the body of delegates was con- 
cerned. Farmers properly criticize congress for the system 
which results in delays and minority rule, and there is room 
for serious question whether somewhat the same criticism 
could not be made of this convention. Possibly it is the 
wiser policy to settle matters in caucus before bringing them 
to the floor of a convention, but 1t would seem to an observer 
who is only interested in the success of this great movement 
in the interests of farmers, that the directors might be 
trusted to formulate the policies of the organization with 
much less of caucusing and lobbying in private rooms. The 
warning uttered by retiring President Howard, regarding 
the effect of politics in the organization, was timely and to 
the point, and expressed the thought that wasin the mind of 
a large percentage of those who were present thruout the 
four-day session. 

The Farm Bureau Federation has started a number of 
enormous projects. Its immediate future depends in large 
degree upon its making these projects successful. The co- 
operative marketing movements which it has started along 
the line of livestock, grain, dairy products, fruits, vege- 
tables, and others, are in the process of development and 
cannot be classed as assured successes. The members back 
on the farms, which are the real strength of the organization, 
are watching these projects and their attitude toward the 
farm bureau will be influenced by the success which ‘is 
made of them. 


Rank and File Must Help 

On the other hand, no project undertaken by the national 
organization or by the state and county units can be suc- 
cessful unless it receives the loyal and active support of the 
individual members. 

The program suggested for the coming year does not 
propose any large new projects. Rather it provides for 
strengthening and broadening somewhat the lines of work 
already under way, and the offering of more effective service 
along lines that are now started. The several departments 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation are in large 
measure service departments and are equipped to render 
service to the members thru the state and county units. 

The progress of the farm bureau movement and its accom- 
plishments in the three short years of its existence has been 
remarkable. It takes time for a great organization to find 
itself and reach a degree of stability in its policies. There 
is reason to feel that progress in that direction is most 
satisfactory. There is room for further development along 
that line, and judging by the record of the past, there is 
likewise reason to believe that such development will come 
in due time. 

During the past year there has been a comparatively 
small decrease in membership in some sections or in some 
states. This decrease has been more than made up or offset 
by increases in other sections. It is no doubt true that in a 
large organization which experienced such rapid growth 
as the farm bureaus have enjoyed a certain amount of 
settling must be expected. During the “drives” that were 
made for members a larger number of members were ob- 
tained in some cases than could be promptly assimilated 
by the organization. 

It may properly be assumed that a large percentage of 
those who have permitted their memberships to lapse, as 
well as many of those who have never been enrolled, may 
be added to the list as the record of achievements convinces 
them that the organization is actually getting results in 
the interests of farmers. 
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Third of a Series On Freight Rates 


By ALSON SECOR 


N the two preceding articles I have tried to briefly give some 
of the reaons why rates are not uniform on the various lines, 
or on the same line. The question is, can the rates be 

changed after years of injustice to certain localities and indus- 
tries, so that still greater injustice may not be done the country 
asa whole? The interstate commerce commission and the state 
railroad commissions have been wrestling with this problem for 
nearly half a century. Inequalities still exist, as I have shown 
and will show. 

If the commissions could wipe the slate clean and start all 
over again, it would be a very different problem. But they 
cannot. They must patch up a very bad mess and try to make 
it better. That makes it more difficult. We have recentl 
experienced a flat rate increase in rates. It played havoc wit 
many industries. A fraction of a cent per ton per mile added 
to an existing, well-established rate may ruin a business or a 
city. To secure justice to the towns and cities that have been 
discriminated against, and to give justice to certain products 
that have been paying too low or too high a rate, somebody is 
bound to be hard hit. It will disrupt business like a radical 
change in the tariff. 

Can the country stand this upheaval for a few years until 
the country gets used to it, in order that the rate question ma 
be properly revised for the good of the future? It reverts book 
to the question of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
That is what makes this country great. Favoritism has no 
place in America. I believe, therefore, that business will read- 
just itself to new freight rates. It wants permanency in the 
rates. Shippers and consumers are less concerned in the amount 
paid for freight than in the justice of the rate. If the roads 
cannot live, due regard being paid to railroad economies, without 
a higher freight rate, the people will stand for it provided that 
there are no discriminations, and provided the people believe 
the rates are scientifically made. 

Capitalization and Rates 


There is a feeling now that the roads have no business to 
base present rates on the cost of road construction, and espe- 
cially on watered capitalization. Roads that originally cost 
under $1 ),000 a mile were capitalized then-at $30,000 a mile. 
Surely these roads have long since paid for themselves. Why 
the need now of figuring in the cost? Should rates be based upon 
the supposition that it would now cost $60,000 or $80,000 a mile 
to renew the road? There will be no renewal. The roads are 
built. They are here to stay. Nothing now remains but up- 
keep and a sinking fund to take care of emergencies like wash- 
outs, periods of national depression when business is dulll. Let 
stock speculators and investors figure the stock worth what they 
will. Why should that affect freight rates? The stockholders 
are not consulted, nor their interests considered when roads 
make rate wars, or special low rates. Excursion rates are not 
based upon the cost of renewing the whole railroad system at 
this day. 

Just one graph will show as well as hundreds that I might 
present that the same freight rate will carry a hundred pounds 
of a certain class of freight varying distances, yal on 
what the origin and destination of the freight may be. The 
shortest distance between the Mississippi river and the Missouri 
river is from Hannibal to St. Joe, 196 miles. The first class rate 
is .9144 cents. That same rate prevailed between St. Louis 
and St. Joe, 302 miles; St. Louis and Kansas City, 277 miles; 


borne Kansas City and Hannibal, 199 miles; St. Louis and 
Counrtil Bluffs, 452 miles; Sioux Falls, 8. D. and St. Paul, Minn., 
238 miles; Dubuque, Iowa, and Nebraska City, Neb., 377 
miles; Sioux City, Iowa, and St. Paul, 267 miles; St. Paul and 
Peoria, Ill., 421 miles; St. Paul and Dubuque, 253 miles; St. 
Paul and Se 407 miles; Dubuque and Council Bluffs, 
332 miles, and Kansas City, 423 miles, and Sioux City, 327 
miles; Dubuque and Atchison mm miles; and Leaven- 
worth, 398 miles, and Kansas City, 422 miles. 

Plainly evident is the fact that distance does not make the 
rate. River competition in the early day had its influence but 
surely not now, especially since few of the cities are on the same 
river so that boat competition is ible. When one road 
made a river to river rate, it forced all other roads to do the 
same and gradually the rate extended to competing cities in the 
territory. 


Two Important Factors 


Two factors become prominent in rate making. If the basis 
is cost of service fixed at some ton-per-mile standard for a cer- 
tain classification and territory, then distance increases the 
cost of freight. The roads usually consider two hundred miles 
out from a shipping point as the limit for local rates. Beyond 
that they begin to figure greater distances between the last 
rate and the next increase. 

If the basis is that of a long-distance rate declining rapidly 
with the distance, or a blanket rate covering a large territory 
as just shown by the 91.5 cent rate in the inter-river territory 
the policy is the opposite of that based on service per ton per 
mile. When roads voluntarily make low blanket or long- 
distance rates, one cannot help but wonder why they cannot 
afford to reduce some local rates, for each haul has only two 
terminals, whether long or short. In fact, the long haul usually 
begins from and ends at a large city terminal where expenses 
are very high, while short hauls usually have but one city ter- 
minal, if any. 

Suppose the rates were based on cost of service per ton per 
mile. To adhere to that rule would limit all shipments to 
shorter distances. It would mean that factories would have to 
split up and put branches in every territory they could serve, 
just as magazine publishers had to do when the zone postage 
rate went into effect. The question is, after the country got 
readjusted to the disruption of business and big business was 
scattered in smaller units over the country would it not be an 
end to the menace of constantly increasing city population and 
increasing cost of living? Rates as now fixed faves the cities 
and discriminate against the rural districts. Farmers ship 
wheat hundreds of miles to be ground into flour, then buy it 
back. They ship stock hundreds of miles to be killed, then ow 
back the meat. We used to have a mill in every town. We 
used to have butchers in every town who killed their own 
stuff. There are small packers in many livestock states, yet the 
bulk of the shipments go t them to the big cities. Labor 
troubles alone have got to be reckoned with in city building. 


Special Crops Saved 


I am convinced after a study of this question that rates 
cannot in justice to our varied interests be based on a distance 
tariff alone. We must have the increasing local rates and the 
decreasing distance rates or else special interests of production 
will be killed and their products lost to (Continued on page 27 
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Home of J. R. Truckenmiller. 








T'ool shed, storage cellar and hog house in the background. 


ALFALFA, HOGS AND POTATOES 


A Rotation That Makes Fertility and Profit 


By I. J. MATTHEWS 


FIVE year rotation in which there is only one plowing 
is not only a curiosity but a money maker for J. R. 
Truckenmiller, a farmer of St. Joseph county, Michigan. 
The way Rollo Truckenmiller does this phenomenal stunt is 
by rotating alfalfa, hogs and potatoes. In short, the potato 
land is harrowed up and put to alfalfa, the alfalfa is left in 
four years, of which the last one is pasture and the fifth year 
the alfalfa sod is turned down and planted to potatoes again. 

Rollo Truckenmiller was born and reared on a farm in St. 
Joseph county but his father had paid for the farm by dint 
of hard work and extreme saving and he never did urge his 
boys to stay on the farm. Early he told them that they ought 
to leave the farm because they could make more money in 
some other line of business. “I had calculated to go to Arkan- 
sas to spend the winter and try to recuperate from a nervous 
breakdown which had followed the hard work of trying to 
establish a business,” said Rollo, “but as my father had passed 
away, I suggested to my wife that we move out to the farm, 
rusticate and fish, since the farm was on the edge of a lake. 
This we did and as the summer wore on, various things hap- 
pened. A fellow wanted to sell some sheep and I just bought 
them. Then we got tired of running after milk that someone 
else milked, so I bought a cow and when winter came, we were 
ready to winter thru in the usual farmer style. And I had had 
a change of heart for I found out that I liked farm work and 
we soon settled down onto the farm that a year before I would 
not have taken together with the one next to it if both had 
been deeded to me and me forced to live on it. But I commenced 
to see things differently. 

“When I came out here, I thought of running it all into an 
alfalfa ranch but I just tumbled into the potato business. I was 
in. the bank one day borrowing, of course, and the cashier 
mentioned that he had a letter from a fellow who had gone 
to New York to manage a big farm down there. This fellow 
was no farmer at all here, but in his letter, he mentioned the 
fact that they were raising some potatoes which were just the 
stuff. The bank cashier was enthusiastic and we decided to 
send for a barrel of potatoes. Delivered here they cost just 
$1.29 per bushel. 

A Start With Potatoes 

*T had three acres of new ground on the farm and one of my 
neighbors said,“‘Why don’t you plant that new ground in po- 
tatoes?” I replied that I hadn’t thought anything about it 
but if he wanted to put it out, just to go ahead and put it out 
on shares. He said that I could get all the seed I wanted from 
him for thirty cents a bushel but I decided I didn’t want to 
put it out myself so he went ahead and put it out. I produced 
these imported potatoes and asked him to plant them. When 
he inquired what I paid for them, he sfid, ‘Why I could have 
let you have all you wanted for thirty cents. ’ 

“And when I replied that these were some real potatoes, 
he rejoined, ‘Yes I have planted high priced potato seed too, 
and hinted that he would like to divide the potatoes in the 
field; he would take his half and I would take the half produced 
by my seed. But as scon as the potatoes came thru the ground 
he could easily see the difference between them and never 
said any more about taking the potatoes produced by his seed. 
When harvest time came, his potatoes yielded eighty bushels 
while the ones I had imported yielded two hundred and eighty 
bushels to the acre. 

“The man then wanted to sell his and the buyers were offer- 
ing fifty-eight cents a bushel for the potatoes at a nearby 
town. I told him to put them into the cellar—that I would 
give him sixty cents a bushel for them and that I believed I 
could get a dollar a bushel for them as seed in the spring. But 
early in the spring the potatoes hadn’t been sold yet and he 
complained about it; however, one day rather late in the spring, 
{ sold them for a dollar a bushel just as they came from the 
cellar, field run. 


“From that on, I have raised potatoes. The next year we 
had out five acres that made one hundred and thirty-five bushels 
to the acre while the average around here was from sixty to 
eighty bushels. The year following, our seven and one-half 
acres averaged two hundred and twenty-seven bushels. Our 
thirteen acres last year averaged ninety bushels while most 
potatoes around here were so poor that it was hard to get a line 
on the average yield. And getting rid of the cull potatoes led 
me into producing some pork and also growing alfalfa, thus 
following up my original intentions with regard to alfalfa. 

Alfalfa Makes Good Seedbed 

“My father while he was still alive had planted some alfalfa, 
planted an acre first and it was a great success. He had limed 
the soil but the second acre he tried to add to the patch had 
been a flat failure, the seed apparently being no good. But 
eventually he got a six acre field into alfalfa and we left it 
for nine years plowing it up last year for potatoes. For my part, 
there is no potato seedbed that can compare with an alfalfa 
sod. Put from four to eight loads of manure (not horse manure) 
to the acre on the alfalfa sod, turn it over and you are bound 
to have some pretty good spuds. In fact, there is no seedbed 
exactly like it. 

“But to go back to the alfalfa; it has certainly been a boon 
to this farm. When I first came out here, I had a man to put 
in some buckwheat. I hesitate to tell this now because I would 
not have buckwheat grown on my place at present under any 
conditions. But in this buckwheat, I sowed alfalfa seed and 
there was none of it lived except a strip across the field. On 
this strip, the alfalfa grew up nice and rank. And no one could 
tell why this was. I finally looked up the man who worked 
for my father some years ago, told him about the strip and then 
took him to it. He said as soon as he saw it, ‘Why, that is 
where your father had a little left over from that limestone 
he put on the alfalfa field and just drove out here and put on 
one spreader load. And from that on, I knew that whenever 
I wanted to raise alfalfa, I would just have to lime 

“When it comes to seeding alfalfa on potato land, my way 
is to keep the potatoes clean. Then the following spring, sow 
on the lime, using preferably a ton of this kiln dried and pul- 
verized limestone. I then harrow the field with a spring-tooth 
harrow, innoculate the seed and plant it. I always get a good 
stand that way. 

“All ou fields need lime and some of them I have sown two 
times. Lime ought to be applied somewhere in the rotation 
and after the first application, probably three-quarters of a 
ton will do. After the potato ground is cleaned off and limed, 
I am very particular to top dress each acre with good manure 
from two to four spreader loads. This is very important as 
it gives the alfalfa a good start in the fall so it can winter thru 
in good shape. 

“The potatoes are planted on an alfalfa sod as I mentioned 
a bit ago. The alfalfa is dressed with manure, say from four 
to eight loads to the acre and then plowed under. The potatoes 
are planted about the eighth of June.” 

Plants in June 

Speaking of this further, Mr. Truckenmiller said, “I like to 

sd the first week or so in June. You see we have no spring 
crops so we can get our potato land in pretty good shape. We 
usually cut these spuds and plant them by machinery. If one 
cuts the potatoes and plants them by machinery it will take 
at least eight bushels to the acre and under present prices it 
= cost me about sixty dollars to seed an acre—just for seed 

one. 

“My seed potatoes are always treated with sulphur. A sack 
of flowers of sulphur is thrown onto the potatoes when cut 
and after cutting, the whole mass of sulphur and potatoes is 
shoveled over. Then these are planted and we cultivate them 
with the spike-tooth harrow until they are eight or nine inches 
high. We go with the rows and this (Continued on page 90 
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deen-Angus came from Scotland to begin their sensational 
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champion beef breed 
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THE MODERN BEEF BREED 


Aberdeen-Angus Brought a NewEra In Cattle Breeding 


By F. H. HIGGINS 


This article is one of a series covering each of the principal breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep and swine. Each article is being written by 
the best available authority on that breed. Mr. Higgins, whose name 
appears above, is Assistant Secretary of the American Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders’ Association. He has followed the breed for years; a short 
time ago he spent several weeks in Scotland visiting b ers and 
attending sales. Watch for other breed articles in succeeding issues. 
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by the English graziers- 
With the great increase in 
the demand for beef, as a 
result of the Queen Ann 
vars (1664-1714), cattle 
breeding in Scotland re- 
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St. John’s Wells and Robert Walker of Wester Fintray. 


great fair of which was Tarnty. 
the breed are heard of—the Keillor Jocks and Favorites, the 
Buchan Black Megs and Panmure—to which sources thay be 
traced the great improvement that then appeared in the breed. 
[t was to the great Tarnty market that Hugh Watson resorted 
in 1808 to buy six cows and heifers and a bull, which were de- 
rived from farms in this section and Kincardineshire, with which 
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largest dealers in Scotland, their only rival being, as weare told, 
Charles MeCombie of Tillyfour, father of Wilham McCombi 
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the same as the homyl 

Kenneth’s laws, and of Aber- 

deenshire in 1523. The blood 

of the Williamson and Walker 
cattle made a distinct mark 
in the early showyards of the 

Highland Society. Robert 

Walker of Wester and Fin- 

tray had in fact exhibited 
“black humble’ cattle at the 
Garioch show, in Aberdeenshire, 
in the year of 1811, and Charles 
McCombie of Tillyfour judged 
them. The first mention of a 
‘‘dodded animal’’ in connection 
with the Highland show was of 
an Aberdeenshire polled steer, 
exhibited in 1823. 

In the meantime operations 
had been also without doubt 
going on in Angusshire, especi- 
ally in the eastern part of the 
county, the Brechin district, the 
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to start his herd at 
Keillor. Old Grannie, 
the Prima cow, is be- 
lieved to have been 
among the lot, and pur- 
chased originally from a 
Kincardineshire breeder. 
From here also the first 
of the Jocks came. 

I could go on and 
name other early breed- 
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the previous occupier, Mr. Williamson, breeder of the polled 
Aberdeen bull, Colonel. But 1818 is enough for the purpose. 

At the earliest shows of the Highland society, before the first 
regular appearance of animals of the breed in 1829, we have 
proofs of its prominence. In 1822 there was a general classifica- 
tion of ‘Black Cattle,” which inchided both polled and horned. 
At the show of 1823, at the same place, an Aberdeenshire 
““dodded” steer is mentioned. In 1824 at Edinburgh, we find 
Adam Bogue exhibiting an Aberdeenshire steer that took the 
prize open to all breeds, weighing ‘1,225 pounds, sinking the 
offals,” or 2,145 pounds live-weight. At the 1825 Edinburgh 
show, an Aberdeenshire steer of enormous size was also exhibited, 
selling for $225. 

Hugh Watson of Keillor 

Hugh Watson, whose father and grandfather, like Mc- 
Combie’s, had been ad- 
mirers of the native breed 
began his herd in 1808, and 
in that year he proceeded 
to Tarnty to buy the best 
six heifers and a bull he 
could get. These animals 
were derived from West 
Seryne, Kinnarid, and Fan- 
nell in eastern Forfarshire; 
and, as is also believed, some 
of them from Buchan. Old 
Grannie, understood to have 
come from Kincardineshire, 
dropped a calf, her first, at 
Keillor, named Beauty of 
Buchan. Alexander Bowie 
Mains of Kelley, Ardovie, was 
contemporaneous with Tilly- 
four, the latter beginning to 
breed the Black Meg, which 
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great families of the breed, that have been so well cultivated, 
In “The History of the Breed’’ we read, referring to Dr, 
Thomas F. Jamieson’s researches into the foundation history 
of the breed: ‘‘When I occupied the post of Fordyce Lecturer 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, I found that all the best blood 
of the Aberdeen and Angus doddies trace back to three fountain 
heads, viz., first, Mr. Fullerton’s Black Meg; second, the bull 
Panmure, from Brechin Castle, and third, the Keillor Jocks.’’ 
A well-known writer, referring to the former, says, ““Black Meg, 
the mother of Queen, ranks with the Prima cow’’ as a foundress 
of the breed. She has also beeni likened to the “Favorite cow 
among the Shorthorns.’”’ Panmure, also, has been termed ‘‘the 
Hubback of the Polls.” His dam was also called Black Meg, 
and there used to be some confusion between the two which 
now does not occur, so familiar have they both become. ‘Mr. 
Fullerton’s Black Meg,” which that breeder secured about 
1831; was the foundation cow at Ar- 
dovie, where she produced Queen of 
Ardovie, the foundress of the Tillyfour 
Queens and Prides. A daughter of 
Queen and granddaughter of Black 
Meg, viz., Princess (831) was purchased 
by Mr. Watson of Keillor and was sent 
to Ireland to uphold the standard of 
Keillor there. 
The other Black Meg—dam of Pan- 
mure—calved 1837, was bought for 
Lord Panmure in a lot of eight or ten 
heifers from Mr. Silver of Nether- 
ley, Kincardineshire. Mr. Fullerton 
describes these Black Megs as 
Beautys. Black Meg and Beauty, 
indeed, seem to have been favorite 
names for these Buchan cows. The 
genial Hugh Watson named the calf 
of Old Grannie, herself remembered 





“ranks with the Prima cow” 
and from whom the “Queen’s 
breed” at Tillyfour was to 
spring. It is in the herds of 
these four breeders that we must seek the blood, and study the 
operations conducted therein, to understand how the breed 
started on its career. Little is known of Mr. Watson’s breeding 
operations. For instance, it is not generally known that he had 
a sale in 1818, at which he offered animals of the “improved 
dodded breed.”’ 

Hugh Watson made the first great exhibit of the black polls 
at Perth show in 1829. With one exception all the animals in 
the class were from the Keillor herd, and with one exeeption— 
a cow purchased by him from Peter Watson, Kirriemuir, a 
“dealer in Aberdeenshire cattle,” all 
were also bred by him. No names of 
the animals are given. Mr. Watson 
also showed the only Angus steers ex- 
hibited, one pair bred by himself, the 
other by Mr. Johnstone, the Scryne. 
The admiration for Mr. Watson’s 
bull, cow and oxen was necessarily 
universal, but “it created surprise that 
in such a county the shrinking from 
competition should be so complete.” Mr. 
Watson also exhibited at Kelso in 1832; 
Aberdeen 1834; Perth, 1836; Dundee, 1843; 
Inverness, 1846, and lastly at Perth, 1852. 

At some point in the record of every 
improved breed we reach a man who 
possessed a peculiar genius for committing 
his impressions and an account of his 
operations to writing. ‘“‘When we come to 
deal with Mr. McCombie, we stand on 


A Canadian bred Erica bull that came_to Towa and 
was re-exported to Canada at a long price. 








as one of the Tarntys that also 
came from Kincardineshire, “‘Beau- 
ty of Buchan’’—a very significant 
designation, reminiscent most prob- 
ably of the origin of the ealf’s dam herself. Mr. Watson also 
named another heifer by the magic name ‘Panmure’ at 
Keillor, which shows he had his mind on the sort. 

Black Meg of Panmure was bought by Mr. Bowie of Boysack. 
brother of Alexander Bowie, Mains of Kelly. In his herd she 
founded the famous Martha and Mary families. Major, a 
noted sire at Mains of Kelly, was of the Martha family, siring 
Gainsborough, the first prize bull at Inverness, 1874, Gains- 
borough’s son, Logie the Laird, being first at Edinburgh, 1877. 

Thus, we find these two Black Megs’ progeny going into the 
four foundation herds of the breed—Ardovie, Mains of Kelly, 
Keillor and Tillyfour. In 
a letter written by Wil- 
liam Fullerton, to the 
writer, dated in the 
spring of 1879, he said 
that he purchased Black 
Meg Gees of Queen) 
from Mr. Thomas 
Fawns, a well-known 
cattle dealer in Brechin, 
about the year 1853. She 
was calved in 1831 and 
he wrote enthusiastically 
about her, naming her 
over and over again as a 
“oure Buchan doddie.” 
These Black Megs repre- 
sented the sort of stock 
that was reared at St. 
John’s Wells, Wester 








firm ground,” it has been written, and in 
the private herd records and other personal 
memoranda of William McCombie of 
Tillyfour a safe historical base is found. 
The McCombies we > an “Aberdeen and 
Angus” family of ancient derivation and for many years famed 
as cattlemen. The Tillyfour herd was founded in 1830 with 
animals accredited by Mr. McCombie himself as ‘‘Aberdeens,”’ 
as from St. John’s Wells and Wester Fintray, and as “Angus,” 
from Keillor, Balwyllo, Dalgairns and elsewhere. 

We find here in this assembling of animals of these two dis- 
tricts, which took place previous to the first territorial Highland 
show at Aberdeen, 1834, both “strains” of the breed. We also 
witness the welding of the breeds, to which the designation was 
given for the first time of ““Aberdeen and Angus’’; a title tha’ 
years after its fortunate consummation was recognized by the 
Polled Cattle society, which was constrained to follow the 
approved modes adopted by the American Aberdeen-Angus 
sreeders’ association. At Perth, 1829, the breed was desig- 
nated Angus; at Inverness, 1831, Aberdeen; at Aberdeen, 1834, 
Aberdeen and Angus, some specimens being actually from For- 
farshire. The actual welding of the breeds, however, took 
place when specimens of both were mated together knowingly— 
as at Tillyfour—and at a much earlier date with the Black Megs 
and other famous specimens that found their way into eastern 
Forfarshire. 

So, now, we may take up the task of briefly pointing out the 


Black Ruler, purebred Angus steer, grand champion 
at the 1920 International; bred and exhibited 
by Purdue University. 


Fintray and all the other 
original seats of the 
breed in Aberdeenshire 
from which the Tilly- 
four herd was collected; and also of the kind that appeared ab 
Inverness, 1831, and at Aberdeen, 1844, and other early shows. 

Mr. Fullerton, in the communication referred ‘o, said: 
“Give me ten good old-fashioned cows of the old Buchan kind, 
and let me put an Angus bull, with the best head and neck 
which can be found, to them, and I’ll venture the offspring will 
all take prizes.” 

Old Jock, who took the first prize at Dundee in 1843, where 
Panmure stood proudly first, in the senior ranks, is the Jock 
referred to by Dr. Jamieson, the sire of most of Mr. Watson’s 
stock from 1843 to 1852. His dam was Old Favorite. He was 
the sire of Angus (45)—that aided in the ‘“‘welding of the 
breed.”’ He was also the sire of Emily (332), the foundress of 
the Ballindalloch Erica family. Old Jock was likewise sire of 
Emily of Kinochtry, thus founding an extension of the Old 
Grannie foundation. 

Thus we are enabled from these sources to specify the several 
most famous families of the breed. First, in a word, the Tilly- 
four Queens (Queen Mothers) and Prides—of many branches 
and ramifications. Second, the Ballindalloch Ericas, thru 
Eisa and Enchantress, which need no words to describe them. 
They follow the Ballindalloch Jilts and (Continued on page 58 
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By A. W. 


and ventilating a dairy barn 
cannot be taken. These factors need more attention for 
the dairy animal than any other class of animals, because 
the cows are confined most of the time for a larger portion of 
the year. If housed in a damp, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated 
barn, the animal is likely to 
become diseased,” says 
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VENTILATION IN DAIRY BARNS 


A Safeguard to Health of Animals 


TURNER 

disease if they are compelled to breath the same air over and 

over. The lungs are transfer points of the body. They 

give off the body poisons, carbon dioxide, and take oxygen 

rom the air. Rebreathing this poison gas, has the same effect 

as breathing coal gas, illuminating = or other poison gas. 
Besides the gas given off, 


there is body moisture. A 





fessor H. H. Kildee head of 
the Animal Husbandry De- 
peatenens of the Iowa State 
‘ollege in a recent published 
statemerit. The necessity for 
ventilation is apparent to 
most livestock raisers, but 
the means of securing adequate 
ventilation is what confronts 
the new builder, and this dis- 
eussion will be given to answer 
his many questions by definite 
facts. 

Professor Kildee’s statement 
emphasizes the need of ven- 
tilation as a safeguard for the 
health of the animal, which 
is the first important point. 
Other factors, which follow 
from the health standpoint, 
are that an animal requires 
more food and produces less with inadequate ventilation as is 
shown by a series of experiments carried on at the Wisconsin 
experiment station. 

he experiments were conducted in a good dairy barn with 
adequate ventilation in which twenty cows were used. The 
ge consisted in closing all doors and windows, leaving 
only the ventilation flues open 
for one test in two days, and 
then closing the flues for two 
days. This procedure was re- 
peated for a total of fourteen 
days. The feed eaten, the 
water consumed, the milk pro- 
duced, and the cows themselves 
were weighed each day. It was 
found that measurably the same 
amount of feed was eaten under 
both conditions of ventilation. 
But during the days of insuf- 
ficient ventilation the cows 
drank an average of 11.4 pounds 
more water each day and yet 
lost in weight an average of 
10.7 pounds at the end of each 
period, regaining this when 
ventilation was restored and 
when drinking less water. Dur- 
ing the good ventilation days 
each cow gave more milk, the 
average being .55 pounds more 
per head per day. We leave to 
ventilation the handling of four things in the dairy barn and 
other farm buildings. 1. To supply pure air to the lungs of 
animals. 2. To dilute and remove the products of respiratior. 
3. To carry away the odors. 4. To keep the barn as dry as pos- 
sible. In livestock buildings of the past generation, those of 
a flimsy nature and having unbattened cracks, special ventila- 
tion was not need- 




















ed. Now, how- — 
ever, good, sub- pe 
stantial and warm 
buildings are the 


order of the day. 
They are built as 
nearly air tight 
as possible and 
when the barn is 
shut be at night, 
if no place is pro- 
vided for fresh air 
to come in, very 
little foul air can 
be expected to go 
out. The air will 
become very foul 
and disease germ 
laden, and also completely saturated with moisture. 
The latter collects on the ceilings and metal parts, as nail 
heads, in the form of frost during the night. During the fore- 





























noon such frost thaws and drips on the animals and floors. 
Animals like humans become sluggish and susceptible to 





Barn showing the inlet flue openings marked with an X 








Note the means for insulating the incoming air from 
inside temperature 





Two systems of pentilation in farm buildings 


single cow will throw off more 
than a gallon of water in 
twenty-four hours. air 
circulation will carry away 
the greater portion of this. 
Aside from furnishing fresh 
air to the stock and helping 
eliminate the frost nuisance, 
ventilation keeps the tempera- 
ture in the building much more 
uniform, both night and day. 
Before going further we will 
say that it is not good policy 
to say any ventilation system 
is perfect, yet a poor venti- 
lation system is much better 
than none at all. The second 
thing to keep in mind is that 
a ventilation system is not 
automatic, hence it needs ad- 
justments for varying weather 
conditions as will be described later. Two general systems of 
ventilation are in use thruout the northwest, namely the King 
and the Rutherford, named after the inventor of each. By 
referring to the two drawings one can readily see the difference 
between the two systems. The King system receives the fresh 
air at the ceiling, or the warm part of the room, while the out 
ing air leaves near the floor. 
coos the of the hea’ 


is retained. ‘The Rutherford OL 











ty the other hand, has the inlets 
Sa for fresh air near the floor line 
my and the outlets at the ceiling. 
ia Both systems have their flues 
3. constructed of the same ma- 
Lr terial and on the same design. 
we Construction of Ventilation 
43 ues 
Ls Referrence has been made 
es" several times to the inlet and 
oi outlet flues, emphasizing the 
fact that air movement can be 





secured only when air can enter 
as well as leave. A building with 
a cupola and no inlet flues does 
not have good ventilation. If 
air could leave without other 
air coming in, the barn would 
contain a vacuum in the morn- 
ing, which is not possible. A 
ventilation system is designed 
for winter use, so the a 
who intends to leave the doors and windows open finds that 
zero weather will find no inlet openings at work. 

Beside inlet and outlet openings for air movement, one must 
bear in mind the fact that air moves no faster in a building 
than its smallest opening, hence both openings should be large 
enough to supply sufficient air to the anim The following 

table gives inlet 
and outlet open- 
ings often adopted 
for common prac- 
tice. 
One square foot: 
5 mature horses, 
6 mature cows, 
15 mature hogs, 
20 mature sheep, 





Basement Wel) 





200 hens. 

Both the inlet 
flues and outlet 
flues are  con- 


structed after the 
principle of the 
chimney, except 
they do not need 
. to be fireproof. 
The chimney furnishes air movement for the stove or furnace; 
the ventilation flues furnish the same for the buildings. 

The fresh air is discharged into the room at the head of 
the animals in dairy barns, thus continuing the flues in the 
ceiling to the center of the barn where (Continued on page 72 
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The Quartet 
from Rigoletto 








Recorded on 

Victor Records 
95100, 96000, 
96001, 89080, 
55066 





Could you tell this story? 


Music may be just a succession of pleasant sounds or infi- 
nitely more than that. It may tell a fine romantic story 
or it may portray some spiritual struggle that you yourself 
have experienced. 


To know these things, to understand the significance of 
the music you hear, is to enjoy it to a vastly greater extent. 


With a Victrola and Victor Records you get a thorough 
understanding of music such as can be secured in no other 
way. You are enabled to observe closely and study every 
detail of interpretation and become intimately acquainted 
with all music. 


Then you discuss it with the same freedom as you dis- 
cuss books, art, architecture or the drama—and with the 
same satisfaction to yourself and to your hearers. 








Victrola 


se EG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 











BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


My Experiences in the City of México 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the wortd. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual ex perience. 








HE country of Mexico is 
about two thousand miles 
long and about eight 
hundred miles wide in the 
widest place. This troubled 
land is nearly twelve times as 
large as the state of Iowa, or 
three times the size of Texas. 
Humboldt said he could drive 
his carriage fifteen hundred 
miles without preparing a road 
and to ride from E] Paso te Mexico City, nearly twelve hundred 
and fifty miles, one almost believes that he told the truth. 
The climate of most of this country is delightful. Straw- 
berries can be had for dessert every day in the year. It is said 
that about the only difference between summer and winter is 
that it rains in summer and does not in winter. Most anything 
will grow in Mexico. When the writer went thru the country 
some years ago, cotton picking was in full blast. The people 
who work seem to work in droves. I saw twenty mule teams in 
one field. , One man on horseback was directing the entire forte. 
The great mass of 
people live in rude 





I saw some things about 
Mexican civilization that are 
hopeful. The people are great 
for music. The Zocalo is a 
beautiful park in the heart of 
the capital city. In the eve- 
ning the band plays im this 
park and thousands of people, 
young and old, gather and have ‘ ; 
a good time. I was especially interested in watching these 
people, many of whom were very poor. The older people seemed 
to enjoy the music as they visited with each other while the 
children had the time of their lives. _ ’ 

Only a few blocks from the Zocalo is one of the most unlikely 
and unheard-of markets in the world. It is the Thieves’ 
Market. Here stolen goods are bought and sold and the pur- 
chaser is protected in buying anything he pleases at this market. 
This market covers nearly a block and you can buy any- 
thing from a stick pin to a valuable diamond, from a “acnpr 
knife to a printing press, from a half-yard of calico to a bolt of 
fine silk, from a rolling pin to a washing machine, or from a tack 

hammer to a steam 
e engine. 








adobe houses. These 
huts are void of fur- 
niture and in many 


cases are only mere 
sheds. Thé floors 1 


are dirt. The people 
are poverty stricken. 
If a Mexican has ten 
dollars to outfit him- 
self with clothing he 
will pay two-hity for 
his clothes and seven- 
fifty for his hat. 


meome ol these ha Ss 





ure Imost as large 
s umbrellas. Prac- 
lly everybody 
okes tobacco if 


they can get it. The 

children are plentiful 

ind generally almost 

naked. Country World Call 
Conditions were 


terrible when I visit- 

ed this country. The 

peons, slaves is a better word perhaps, were at the mercy of 
their ereditors, or masters. Ignorant and helpless, these poor 
people were kept in continual debt often by being overcharged 
for their maintenance. When a man became so heavily in- 
volved that it was impossible to ever get the debt paid, the 
account was taken to an agent and sold, the buyer taking the 
peon as a slave, or selling him to another. 

The working people were but little better than the slaves or 
peons. With the wages earned one could hardly support him- 
self and family, and as a rule, the poorer the man the larger the 
family. No wonder that most people had so little ambition for 
the future never looked bright. We who live in this great 
country can hardly imagine the condition of the working people 
in a land that joins our own on the south. 

Of the fifteen million people in Mexico, only about one-fifth 
can read or write their own names. Not one in ten has even a 
common school education. A couple of years ago one British 
mining company had just about wey ty te Mexican employees 
and only six of them could sign a receipt for the money paid 
them. ‘Two-thirds of the people are Indian agd the other third 
is largely a mixture and in this great mass there is but little 
culture or refinement. After visiting more than twenty foreign 
countries I am frank to say that conditions in Mexico were the 
darkest of all. 

It is a pleasure to say, however, that Samuel Guy Inman, who 
is one of the best posted and most widely traveled men in 
America, in Mexico and Latin America, and who just returned 
for an extended visit, reports conditions the most favorable for 
years. He had a long interview with the minister of foreign 
affairs and President Obregon and probably the country was 
never before blessed with leaders who were more farsighted or 
anxious to better the condition of the people. A tremendots 
fight has been on to reduce the army and increase the budget for 
education, and notable victories have been won along these 
lines. The army has been reduced from one hundred thousand 
to fifty thousand and law and order are displacing chaos 
along every line, 





e@ Another interest- 
ing place in the heart 
. of the city is the Na- 

. tional Pawn Shop. 
- This was founded by 
a rich Mexican hun- 
dreds-of years ago 
and endowed at an 
expense of $300,000. 
It was approved by 
the government and 
opened for business 
in 1776. It was espe- 
cially for the poor 
people. At first no 
interest was charged 
on loans but the bor- 
rower was expected 
to make some gift 
when the article was 
redeemed, but this 
did not work very 





The Magnificent Cathedral, Mexico City well and a nominal 


rate of interest was 

charged. People who 
get in a hard way can bring anything of value, get a portion of 
its worth in cash with the privilege of redeeming it within a 
specified time. If they fail to redeem it the article is placed on 
sale at a certain price. If it is not sold in thirty days the price is 
reduced and then again the next thirty days and so on until 
it is sold. 

Just across the street from the great pawn shop is a large 
flower market and it does one good to see how much these 
Mexican people love flowers. Early each morning great loads 
of beautiful flowers are brought to the market and sold for a 
mere pittance. A large bouquet of roses or carnations only 
brings a few pennies. Mexico has quite a good street car 
system. They have funeral cars on their street car system. 
A funeral car has two sections, the first carrying only the motor- 
man and the casket and the closed section for the mourners. 
I saw three of these cars on their way to the cemetries on a 
single afternoon. 

The national sport of Mexico all the years has been the bull 
fight. Recently i understand great efforts have been made to 
stop this cruel sport. Going thru the city you will see boys and 
girls forming a bull ring and engaging in this sport just as you 
see them playing ball in our country. These large bull fights 
are held on Sunday. A few of the people, mostly women, go to 
mass on Sunday morning, but almost everybody goes to the 
bull fight in the afternoon. 

If a stranger wishes to go to the bull fight all he has to do on 
Sunday afternoon is to follow the crowd. I had no idea there 
were so many automobiles in Mexico City as were parked in the 
large space outside the Plaza de Toros. Probably twenty or 
thirty street cars were unloading the crowds at one time. Masses 
of people everywhere, men with their great hats, mothers, wives, 
children, young men and their sweethearts, old men and women 
as excited as they could be. 

The Plaza de Toros is an immense amphitheater built of 
stone and steel that will seat probably twenty thousand people. 
The great bull ring in the center is something like one hundred 
feet m diameter. As there is no (Continued on page 106 
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Cold Weather Delays 


How to cut 
‘Ton DROP in the ther- 


mometer brings in a 
number of special lubri- 
cating requirements which 
you did not face last summer. 


Your engine requires spe- 
cial study before the correct 
coid-weather lubricating oil 
can be specified with scien- 
tific exactness. This study 
includes consideration of de- 
sign and construction, oil 
pump location, size and mesh 
of the oil screen, size and 
possible exposure of oil pip- 
ing. 

All this was done before 
recommending the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil indicated 
for winter use in your engine. 

That is why cold-weather 
engine troubles are often de- 
cidedly lessened when a 
change is made to the correct 
grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil as speci- 
fied in the Chart 
of Recommen- 
dations. 





GARGOe 


them down 


From start to finish the 
program of the Vacuum Oil 
Company is one of distinct 
specialization. The red Gar- 
goyle is found only on lubri- 
cating oils and greases: pro- 
duced by the Vacuum Oil 
Company. The Company’s 
engineers are lubricating 
specialists. 


At no time of the year is 
the protection of your engine 
more important than now. 
If your car is not included in 
the partial Chart shown here, 
see the Complete Chart at 
some nearby dealer’s or write 
our nearest branch for a 
copy of our booklet, ‘“Cor- 
rect Lubrication.” 


Warning: 
Don’t be misled by some similar sound- 
ing name. Look on the container for 
the correct name Mobiloil (not Mobile) 
and for the red Gargoyle. 

Don’t believe false statements that 
some other oil is identical 
with Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
Gargoyle Mobilol ismade 
only by the Vacuum Oil 
Company in its own re- 
fineries, and is never sold 
under any other name. 






Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


be followed during the enure period when freezing . 
- temperatures may be expenenced. 
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Chart of Automobile 

Recommendations 
(Abbrevuted Ediuoa) 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubncation of both passenger and com- 








A means Gargoyle Mobilod “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobilod “BB™ 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobslod “= 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobilod Arctc 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 


This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubncation. 
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“VACUUM OIL COMPAN 











Address our nearest branch: 
Mew York (Main Office) Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Indianapolis Buffalo Minneapolis Kansas City,Kan Des Moines Dallas 























THE DEAD REAR AXLE 
I have been considering the purchase of 
a motor truck. I note a new term, dead 
rear axle. What is this?—H. L. B., Ind. 
A dead rear axle is an axle that does not 
turn. This type is used on internal gear 
driven trucks, double chain drive, ete. 


by mail if two-cent stamp is enc d- 
dress, “‘Subscribers Information_ Bureau,"’ 


] 

Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 

losed. A 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





At this season of the year you will need 
most heat, so keep a deep fire, with few 
etre: Xs ashes bencath it. In the season when little 
MATERIAL FOR CONCRETE FLOOR heat is needed keep a shallow bed of coal 

I am building a cement floor in my hog with plenty of ashes on the grates. See 
house. It will be level, five inches thick, | *h®t_ all doors fit tightly so that draft 
exactly 12x40 feet. How much cement. | 2" be regulated to a nicety, and with care- 
sand and eravel will I need? —What mix- ful, frequent firing your smoke nuisance 
ture she uld I use?—M. Z.. Ark. will be abated. 

\ 1:2:3 mixture will be satisfactory for 
your use, and will require for your size of 
floor fifty-two sacks of cement, one hun- 
dred and four cubic feet of sand, one hun-} 
dred and fifty -five cubic feet of gravel, 
broken stone, etc. Quantities may vary 
ten percent either way according to 
aggregate used. No allowance is made for 


waste. 


A FERTILIZING PROBLEM 
I have a fruit and poultry farm. 


soil is a good clay loam located on the edge 
of a rich black prairie. Autos having | should not be allowed to become too fat. 


taken the place of horses, I arm short. of See that they get sufficient exercise to 
fertilizer. 1 wish te know the best way | keep them coming along successfully to 
to enrich my grapes. Will lime be detri- lambing time, and provide dry but well- 
mental to grapes? I use some lime to ventilated shelter, plenty of water and 
keep the soil sweet. I have some manure | g00d feed as suggested. But any lambs in 
fronr poultry. Is the litter and droppings | the flock should also receive a little oats 
good to put next to the vines?—J. B and corn in addition to legume hay and a 
Mo. larger proportion of grain in the absence 


If your soil is acid and furthermore not | of the legume. 


of high-class texture, we are of the opinion 
BETTER BUILD A CISTERN 


that the addition of twe tons of limestone | | , 
to the acre, or half that quantity of| I want to ask a little advice. I havea 


burned lime, will materially help the tex- | well 100 feet deep, but it does not give me 
ture of the soil and also sweeten it if the | enough water for my use. Would it be 
soil is acid. | advisable to let the rain water from the 
Also if we were in your place, we would | barn run into it? The well is about 150 
use all of the poultry manure which you | feet from the barn and has a four-foot 
can get,"up to three or four tons per acre, | fall —F. H., Iowa. 
on the grape land. It will not be neces- | We do not believe you would be bene- 
sary for you to put it right next to the | fiting yourself any by allowing the rain 
vine, however. If we were spreading this, | water to run into your well. If you wish 
we would place it in the space between | rain water to supplement your well water, 
the rows, distributing it equally and | we certainly would suggest that you build 
evenly and work it into the soil. Do|/a cistern. Otherwise, either drill a new 
not work this in at the same time you | well or get the opinion of a qualified local 
apply the lime. A good way to handle it | well expert as to the advisability of deep- 
is to put the manure on the ground thru | ening the present well. 


the fall and winter and then when you ——__—_—. 

begin cultivating in the spring, apply the POOR RESULTS FROM BULBS 
lime and work it into the top soil. I welcome a chance to find out some- 
— ome thing I want to know. Why do my win- 
HIS FURNACE EXPLODES ter bulbs such as narcissus and hyacinths 
Due to a shortage in fuel I laid in a big| fail to bloom? I have them in a small 
supply of soft coal last fall. Now my fur-| conservatory, but for two winters I 
nace doesn’t seem to act right. Every} have failed to get the bloom I expected 
once in a while it puffs smoke up thru the | and hoped for. I put these bulbs at the 
registers. Is there a way of stopping the! usual time and place them where they 
trouble without quitting the use of this| are warm and where they should grow 





WINTER FEED FOR SHEEP 

Please let me know a little about carry- 
ing a breecing flock of ewes thru the win- 
ter.—C. T., Ill. 
The breeding flock requires but little 
grain during the winter if an abundance of 
good hay is available. Alfalfa alone will 
bring the ewes thru the winter in nice 
condition. Where this or some other 
legume hay is not available, more grain 
My| will be necessary. The breeding ewes 
| should be kept thrifty and strong but they 
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coal?—Geo. T., Neb. i fine. I have fine success with everything 
You can eliminate these “explosicns’” | but the bulbs.—Mrs. J. M., Ky. 

if you will fire more carefully. You pr b- | The reason for your failure is clear. 

ably have been covering an entire bed of | Instead of forcing your bulbs immediately 

coal with a layer of fresh coal, smothering | put the pots in a cool dark place and keep 


the flame to a degree. This results in the | moist until the bulbs have sent -out a 


formation of large amounts of gas, and it is| great mass of roots. When every bulb 


this gas which explodes and sends soot and | shows a mass of roots, then it is time to 
smoke over your house. The best way of | bring them out and put them in the 
using soft coal is to spread the new coal| conservatory or window for forcing. 
in the front of the fire box. The heat from | Choose good bulbs, handle them as sug- 
t coal il rear will ignit the gas and crested and the chances are you wil 
burn it in the fire box thus getting the | have no failure. 
I t from your fuel. Put on a small ——________— 

int of coal at regular intervals rather COTTONSEED MEAL 

g the furnace up. This will I have a bunch of young bulls I am 
keep iniform fire, and save coal. Piling | hringing along "as fast as possible for 
the coal in, allowing it to burn fiercely for | breeders. ‘These animals are now 15 
a while, overheats the house. Then the! months old, doing fine. So far I have fed 
fire dies down, and the house cools off | no cottonseed meal but as I am short on 

the time when the coals are fairly | alfalfa Il may have to begin. How much is 


! another burst of flame is | it safe to feed?—R. D. C.., Okla. 
the house. 


burned out ar 


needed to w 





You will be safe in feeding up to abont a | in the spring. 
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| pound and a half of cottonseed meal to 
noc young bulls. We would suggest you 

imit the amount to this quantity or less. 
Many practical stockmen insist that cot- 
tonseed meal impairs the breeding quali- 
ties of the animal. Feed along with other 
concentrates such as bran, corn, ground 
kafir, oats, etc. 


WHEN SOWS KILL PIGS 

I would like to know what causes a 
sow to kill her pigs right after she has 
them. Would you think the feeding has 
anything to do with it? My idea is my 
sows are too fat from corn. What would 
be a good balanced ration for a brood sow? 
—H. H., Iowa. 

Constipated, under-exercised sows that 
are heavily fed on corn often become cross 
and kill their newborn pigs. Make preg- 
nant sows take exercise every day, feed 
clover and alfalfa hay, and balance the 
corn ration by feeding digester tankage, 
bran and oilmeal from a _ self-feeder. 
Tankage alone balances corn sufficiently 
well when legume hay is fed, but bran and 
oilmeal are helpful in regulating the bowels 
and insuring a flow of milk for the pigs. 
Apply to the state agricultural experi- 
ment station for a bulletin on manage- 


raent and feeding of brood sows and pigs. 


TREES TO PLANT 

We are planting trees about our new 
home. The native trees are elms, oaks, 
hickories, etc. Would you advise native 
trees or not?—Mrs. N. A., Iowa. 

If we were planting, we most assuredly 
would use native trees and shrubs, those 
which are known to thrive best in your 
locality. Of course, some latitude 1s to 
be allowed in selection, but from such a 
sturdy up as you have among the 
natives in your section, it is hardly neces- 
sary to go outside the list of native trees. 


NOT ENOUGH VENTILATION 

Can you help us locate the trouble with 
our hens? Our flock does fairly well after 
the chicks are well started, tho we always 
lose a lot. In the winter, however, our 
hens always have colds, and some get 
lame, weak, and finally die. We have just 
had this trouble the last three years. I 
built a new hen coop three years ago, with 
glass windows in the south. It has been 
worse than ever since then.—Mrs. C. J. 
W., Kan. 

Probably your new henhouse is impro 
erly or insufficiently ventilated. We 
would suggest you remove half the glass 
| windows and replace with muslin covered 
|frames, even in the winter. Evidently 
| roup and probably tuberculosis have ob- 
tained a foothold in your flock. Get stock 

or eggs from a disease-free flock and keep 
the new stock out. of the house and runs 
until thoro disinfection is accomplished. 
If you choose from your present flock for 

ers, select only strong, healthy 
vigorous individuals. 











MOUND ABOUT BASE OF TREE 
Should the hollow we dig about trees 
| to enable us to get out borers be filled or 
|allowed to remain? We left the hollows, 
intending to go over the trees in the spring. 
Of course there is snow on the ground now 
but I am wondering if I did right.—G. T. 
| M., Iowa. 

Hollows should never be left about base 
of trees because water might accumulate 
there and freeze, injuring the roots. The 
soil should be well mounded up about the 
base of each tree as the worming is com- 
pleted. Then the mound may be readily 
torn down to prepare for worming again 
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What’s under the rubber? 


— hidden weakness or rugged strength? 
Get the inside story before you buy your boots 


There’s nothing mysterious about 
the wear of a boot— 


You get just as much wear out of 
it as the maker builds info it. 


What’s built under the smooth 
rubber surface? Is it rugged strength 
or hidden weakness? 


In the illustrations below we’re 
making just as plain as diagrams 
can, what’s “‘under the rubber” in a 


“U.S.” Boot. 


We’ve picked out the four points 
where boots get the hardest wear— 
ankle, back of the heel, instep and 
sole. 

Notice the strong reinforcements 
built into U. S. Boots at every 
one of these points! 

We’ve been making rubber 
footwear for 75 years. We don’t 
just buy rubber—we actually pro- 


finest grade that can be grown. 
Our factories are manned by the most 
experienced boot makers in the 
country—craftsmen who know the 
importance of painstaking care. 
And we’re proud of the results—and 
of the satisfaction farmers take in 
them. 


Other Footwear in the big “U.S.” line— 
all built to give the utmost service 


You'll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big U. S. line. There’s 
the_U. S. Walrus, the famous all- 
rubber overshoe—the U. S. lace 
Bootee, a rubber workshoe for spring 
and fall—U.S. Arctics and Rub- 


Trade 








bers—all styles and sizes for the 
whole family. Look for the “U.S.” 
trade-mark whenever you buy— 
the honor mark of the oldest 
rubber organization in the 


Slee 











duce on our own plantations the 


world 











THE ANKLE— 
Herethe“US.” 
Boot has an ex- 
tra“ collar’ that 
runs alltheway 
round the leg, 
and on top of 
that is vulcan- 
ized a heavy 
side-stay 





United States Rubber. Company 


THE INSTEP—A series 

















of graduated reinforcing BACK OF THEHEEL—Eleven (7 
layers in the instep com- layers af heavy duck and cane 
bines unusual flexibility highest grade rubber make 
with surprising strength. this one of the strongest 





points of the whole boot. 


Ask for UJ, S” Boots 


“Extra heavy Flange sole 
THE SOLE—A 
thick, single layer 
of the finest, 
toughest high- 
grade rubber. Its 


ZC 
1 flange shape 


means extra pro- 
tection and wear. 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD | 

Approximately 150,000,000 bushels of 
grain passed thru Montreal this fall. Never | 
before has such a volume of grain passed 
thru that port. At all Canadian points, 
with one exception, the crop movement for 
the month of October and November 
broke all records. Government figures 
show that 63,849 cars of all grains were in- 
| spected in October. In one day 2,824 
cars were inspected. 

Italian Bulls for Ranges 

Greater size for the cattle of our south- 
western ranges could be gained by im- 
»orting, for breeding purposes, Italian 
Bulls which normally weigh from 2,600 
to 2,900 pounds, thinks the American 
consul at Naples. These animals have 
been used for years in Italy as beasts of 
burden and some stand as high as six feet 
at the shoulder. Their general conforma- 
tion is something like the American buffalo, 
being high in the fore quarter with a short 
heavy neck and rather low, thin hind 
quarters. The Royal Italian Zootechnical 
Institute has already considered the pos- 
sibilities of increasing the size of American 
stock by cross-breeding with Podolica and 
Romagnola bulls of Italy. 

Cornflakes in Sweden 

At last Europeans have been induted to 
eat corn products. Cornflakes have be- 
come so popular abroad that in Sweden| 
they are crowding out the native prepara- 
tion of oatmeal. Public health authorities 
are carrying on deliberate schemes of per- 
secution of the American product. In one | 
city the board of health is making public | 
official statements in the newspapers that | 
rolled oats are cheaper and also superior | 
in food value to cornflakes. 

American Honey in Austria 

The Austrian sweet tooth is partial to 
American honey. Varieties preferred are | 
dark-colored strained honey made from 
acacia and basswood flowers. It should | 
be packed in glass jars containing about | 
one quart, one pint or one-half pint. A| 
good market is offered American exporters. | 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 

NESS SITUATION 

I. Production and Trade.—Combined 
crop output in the United States this year 
is the third largest ever produced, the 
yroduction for 1915 and 1920 being slight- 
- in excess of 1922. 

Pig iron production has made steady 
and rapid increase since the low point 
in July, 1921. The output in October 
this year registered an advance of 205 
percent over July, 1921. 

Bank clearings outside of New York 
City are running around thirty percent 
more than a year ago. This is mainly due 
to big crops and reviving trade but can be 
partially explained by about a ten percent 
advance in the general price level. 

II. Foreign Trade.—As shown in last 
month’s review, wheat and pork—two of 























A Kodak for the Farm 


It’s easy to make pictures the Kodak way, and the 
resulting prints of livestock, buildings, «crops and 
equipment, whether for purposes of sale or record, 
are of obvious value. 

There’s fun with a Kodak for everyone—and 
growing pleasure in the pictures, but on the farm 
photography has a practical side that should not be 


overlooked. 


Autographic Kodaks that give you picture, 
date and title, range in price from $6.50 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








the major farm exports—were going out 








of the country in unprecedented volume 
during the last two fiscal years. The 
ability of Europe to buy is partly ex- 
plained by the net imports of gold into the 
United States, of 946 million dollars during 
the two years ending July 1, 1922, and of 
estimated foreign investments by Ameri- 
can citizens amounting for the two years 
to 1,633 million dollars. Net imports of 
gold cannot and should not continue and 
ire not continuing in this volume. Invest- 
nents in foreign countries may be ex- 
rected to kee pon and increase if the factor 

f safety grows. Foreign loans extended 

American investors in the fiscal year 


22 were sixty-four percent greater than 
1 1921 indicating increasing confidence 
n the return of normal conditions abroad 
III. Money and Credit.—At the present 
tage of t business cycle an increase in 
est rates and decline in federal reserve 

re encouraging for they may signify 
busines activity, bringing 

demand for raw materials and 





hortly thereafter a larger supply of fin- 
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Diston Rings 


)) for FORDS. FORDSONS 
Y ~Ooces 6 CHEVROLETS 













Uf Full set Concentric step-cut piston rings, Soe 
jj newest type— 8 compression and 4 oil- . reboring. / 
] saving, guaranteed equal to any set of Basi sastaties. Re . \ - / 
ringsselling at $8.00 to $10.00 aset, only . derger 50c ea. id : 
$3.48. These are the same grade rings dealer of ot DInES gi . 
used by makers of the most expensive cars ing pame, year, model, size of piston 
Stop wasting gasoline and expensive oil, sings. If Seqsinte., Allsioce for auto. ack, Saree mates 
Tag 


Buy direé from one of the oldest piston 
ring manufacturers and save the difference. Send no 
money, just a card giving make and year of car and 
approximate miles run. Pay postman on arrival, Full 
directions for putting them in yourself. Order a set of 
these guaranteed rings today. 


ALDAN Piston Ring Co,, Dept. S, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Thomson - Friedlob Mfg. Co., Peoria, Dept. E, Ilinois 
Chicago ends 2332'S. Michigan rong 
Wonderful opportunity. Write. 








Learn good trade in a few weeks. 10 million autos, 
trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen need- 
ed. page catalog gives particulars, 
Write today. 


ATAL -_ Michigan Stste Automobile Schoe!l G01 Auto Bldz., Detroit, Mich. 
Successiul farmers like Successful Farming | Successful Farmiag advertisers save you moncy 
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ished products available for consumption. 
When such changes come during the crop- 
moving period, they may be reflecting 
mainly a temporary need for money and 
credit. Commercial interest rates have 
shown an upward trend since August. 

IV. Prices.—The September, 1922, 
purchasing figure, based on prices for the 
year 1913, was 64, which means that farm 
products at prevailing prices can buy 
only 64 percent as much of other com- 
modities as in 1913. If it were possible 
to compute the figure for the latest month, 
a slight increase would probably be shown, 
but at best the gain is small over 62, the 
low point in farm purchasing power regis- 
tered in December, 1921. 

When volume of production as well us 
price is taken into consideration, the situa- 
tion is more encouraging. A study® by 
the department of research in August 
showed the purchasing power of the 1920 
crops, total value basis, namely price 
multiplied by volume, to be 75; the 1921 
crops 61; and the 1922 crops, on August 
forecasts and July prices, 77. Latest 
crop estimates might raise this last figure 
slightly. From this showing, which is more 
significant than the price relationship 
alone, farmers are about 25 percent better 
off this year than last year but are still 
over 20 percent below their 1913 position. 
[It should be remembered that this is the 
third consecutive year the exchange ratio 
has been unfavorable.—Research Depart- 
ment, A. F. B. F 


A REAL COMMUNITY CENTER 
Continued from page 7 
he studied his Bible. Judging from his 
library he has some knowledge of the 
Bible. Once in a while he uses a movie 
picture of a biblical nature in connection 
with his evening sermon. He may develop 
this more. He is willing to bring about 
human uplift in any workable way. 

They have just started a community 
newspaper which is going to prove of 
great influence and value for it will give 
all the people a working knowlegde of 
what is going on and be a medium in 
which local merchants can display their 
advertising. It is only fifty cents a year, 
but is on a paying basis. It is more a 
church bulletin than a newspaper, but 
serves its purpose well. 

So much for the Blue Grass cooperative 
effort in community building. Churches 
have no monopoly on cooperation. In 
Blackhawk county the superindent of 
schools, H. C. Moeller, is going to try 
out, under the supervision of local school 
men, a cooperative entertainment idea 
for a group of adjacent consolidated 
schools and their communities. 

There are five schools in the plan. 
Each is to furnish an entertainment that 
is to be given in all five schools so there 
will be something in each school every 
two weeks, and each will enjoy what all 
the others have had. It is a share and 
share alike plan. 

The Dunkerton community has a glee 
club which will put on an evening pro- 
gram. The Jesup community has worked 
up a play. The Orange school has a town 
band that will give a concert. The Hud- 
son school has a school orchestra. The 
Cedar Heights community has a dramatic 
club which will put on a play. Each 
troupe will pay its own traveling expenses 
and each school will profit from the sale 
of tickets to these various entertainments. 
Out of the profits they aim to pay for a 
lecture by Dr. Steiner of Grinnell, and 
. movie which goes the rounds five nights 
just as each of the local talent enter- 
tainments have done. 

This gives a course of entertainments 
lasting all winter at practically no ex- 
pense and at the same time develops 
local talent and neighborly good will so 
that if continued in future years will grow 
better each year. The experiment in 
cooperative community entertainment 

ill be watched with interest. 



































fer Economical Transportation 


In 1922 Chevrolet jumped from seventh to 
second place in sales of all cars, and to first place 
in sales of fully equipped modern cars. 
Purchases by farmers were the chief factor in 
this remarkable development. 


Farmers are shrewd buyers and study costs and 
values carefully. 

They want automobiles not only of low first 
price, but also of low later cost for operation 
and maintenance. 

They want room, comfort and the ability to stand 
up under hard conditions. 

They find that Chevrolet, fully equipped as sold 
is the best value per dollar in the low-priced 
field, and neighbors tell them it costs less per 
mile to operate. 

They find it roomy, easy to handle and reliable, 
They like its finish and its long stream lines. 


That is why the farmer demand for Chevrolets 
is daily increasing its lead among modern, 
quality automobiles. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, eon 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . . ° 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . ... . 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe . . . . 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette ... . 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . . . . .~. . - 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery ......-+-+ .- 510 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


There are now more than 10,000 Applications will be considered 
Chevrolet dealers and service from high grade dealers in terri- 
stations throughout the world tory not adequately covered 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


If I could write to every anxious mother 
who has applied for help and say we could | 
take care of her crippled child l would be | 


very happy 
make it impossible for so many 


short of funds for some time. 
short to take on any new cases. We must 
finish what we began. 


A letter from Ethie of Tennessee last of 


November reads: ‘“‘As we have received 


Successful Farming and read the letters 


from other crippled children I feel ashamed 
that I have not written before now. But 
for some reason I have just put it off. I 


want to thank all of the dear subscribers 
to the 


or friends who have sent money 
crippled children fund for by Successful 
Farming I was sent away to be treated 
‘“‘When I was nine months old I had 
infantile paralysis or something and | 
could not use my right leg. It was just 
good for n 
to even stand on it to dress, wash dishes, 
or do anything any other girl enjoys. My 
father could not send me away for treat- 
ment and as I grew older I realized what it 
meant to me in thé future. So I began to 
try and find some way to pay for treat- 
ments, but everything seemed in vain. My 
uncle dvised me to write to Successful 
Farming, so | did. 
answer that I could go to Chicago to Dr. 
Coons. 
foot and knee had to be straightened. On 


January 20, 1921, I made my first step. | 


I stayed in Chicago one year. Then, when 
I came home, everybody thought it was 
a grand thing to see me go to school with 
only a walking stick. I can keep up with 
any of the rest 

“T always think of the great happiness 
and joy that has been accomplished thru 


the kindness of dear friends and Successful | 


Farming.—Ethie.”’ 
Arthur and Ellis are 
McLain’s in St. Louis. Myrtle is doing 
well here in Des Moines. She has done 
considerable fancy work which she has sold 
at good prices and thus supplied some of 
her personal needs. She is learning type- 
writing so that she may become self-sup- 
porting as soon as she finishes treatment. 


Allie of Alabama 


doing well at 


has been 


The same conditions that | 
parents 
to send their cripples to a hospital at their 
own expense have made it impossible for 
others to contribute as liberally to the 
Cripple Children Fund as they would in| 
more prosperous times. So we have been | 
I mean, | 


thing. I never had the pleasure | 


In time | received an | 


The treatment was very hard. My 
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Rosy Cheeks 


_ and Sparkling Eyes ~ 


(> health, the signs of which are 
so plainly written in looks and action, 
comes from within—the natural result of 
right food, such as Grape-Nuts. 


Crisp, delicious and soundly nourishing 
—easily digested and quickly assimilated 
—Grape-Nuts brings happy smiles at the 


afterward. 


breakfast table and happy feelings 


All the family will thank you for in- 
cluding Grape-Nuts in your grocery 
order today. It’s ready to serve in a mo- 
ment with cream or milk. 


sent to al 


doctor near her home and at this writing | 


I h Lve 
doctor. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we can review the past year and know 
that we have not lived in Vain. Somebody 
has been made happy. Some wrecked 
bodies have been restored to usefulness. 
Some who have not needed financial help 
have been directed to places where treat- 
ments could benefit them. 

We are in need of all that you can spare. 
Send money to Suecessful Farming with 
envelope marked “C. C. Fund” in lower 
left corner.—Alson Secor, Editor. 

We are below giving a list of contrib- 
utors hitherto unpublished: 


4. J. Karpelli, N. Mex., $1; Mrs. C. H. Frick, O., 
s The Friendly Club, Lowa, $20; Chas. B. Turner, 
Tenn., $1 N N e, Mo., $2; Mrs. Chas. Rey- 
nolds & Club, Neb., $5; Mrs. Alford N. Fulton, 
Ohio, $8: Mary Black, Minn., $6; Mabel Schutte, 
Colo., $10; Mrs. Mary Bausch, Iowa, $8; Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Niles, Pa., $2; Mary A. Armstrong, Iowa, 


$3: J. W. Friesen, Okla., $1; Margaret Wang, Wis., 


had no report from her or the} 








Grape:Nuts 


—THE BODY BUILDER 


**There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















UALITY yield comes only 
from quality seeds. Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life’ seeds are of highest 


World-beating Prize Winners at all 
County and State Fairs. 


Cabbage—Perfection worth15e Bect—Red King 


Gaaranteed to please. Write to-da 





$50: Mabel R. Schmitt, Ka $i: Mrs. Rea F. 
Black, Pa., $1; J T. Taylor, Okl $1; Mrs. H. I 
Agoo, Te $5: Chas. R. Cawthorne, Ore., $5: Mrs 
\. 5. Wh : \ $10; Blanche C. Forman, Fla 
<) HW. | I $1.25: N Name, Min 
| { 1. ] M $s P. Ds ( 
> & \l { ) , Ark.. $ Mr Wr 
Pr su H., $ Mr LO. J n, N. D 
$5: Mrs. |} 1 V. Loster a \ Lnsa Ww 
ver, Ark., $1: J. H., Haskell. Wash. $1: Union Coal 
( Tex : I G. A. Cundiff, Ariz., $2.10 
I. Y. Rail k, Ind., $ Mr J. W. Harmon, 
lowa, $1: Ceeil R Maple Ohio, $ C. H. Orcutt, 
lowa, $1 rs. H. N. Rezner, Ill., $5; Mrs. Sarah 
rer, Ill., $2; A. J. Salthammer, N. Dak., $1: 
Gilbert 8 h, N. ¥ $1: W. R. Elsner, Kan., $1; 
I rl T. Set ley ‘ $0.2 Hanna Heasley, 





i, 8. Dak., $1. 


all about Buckbee’s Famous “Full o 


H.W.BuUCKBEE 


Farm 408 


GROW BUMPER CROPS 


quality—the best that money can buy. @ 


. F wy 

Bumper Crop Collection M=so2 
Radish—Farliest of All, worth 15c Lettuce—Sensation wae 15¢ 

rth 15 
—Long Keeper -worth 20e Tomato—Fverbearing, worth 20e 
10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 25c—Full size packages 

This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25 

y; mention this paper. 

SEND 10c to help pay postage and packing and receive this valu. 

able bumper Crop Collection of Seeds, postpaid, to- 

gether with our big, instructive, beautiful Seed and Plant Book. Telis 

if Life’ Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


Rockford Seed Farms 











Rockford, Il. 








RED CLOVER ¢ 1 250 
Nice Purple Seed —- 

Alsike $9.75 Timothy $3.00 

SHULTZ SEED CO. _Dept.118 Olney, Ill. 











Pay if kept right. Bea pro- 

‘ gressive beekeeper. We can 

show you how. Send $i 00 
todayfor Bee Primer,9 monthssubscription to ) 

American Bee Journal and catalogues of bee supplies. 

American Bee Journal, Box D, Hamilton, il 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SLOW DOWN ON CURVES 
We warn you again against going from 
one extreme to the other, which is so 


disastrous to farm prices. The abun- 
dance of cheap corn has made it possible 
to make a gaod profit on hogs tall cattle. 

hese prices have fortunately kept up 
remarkably well, thus giving a profitable 
market for the corn. 

There is a turn in the road ahead. Corn 
will not stay down and livesteck prices 
will not stay up because too many will 
swing to the other extreme in both. About 
the time everybody is overloaded with 
hogs and other livestock then corn will 
rise to a price that makes feeding unprofit- 
able. 

Raise your normal amount of livestock 
and grain crops. Keep your plans well in 
hand or you will go bump on a sharp 
turn in the market. No use talking, you 
never can jump into an’increase in hogs 
without knocking the bottom out of the 
hog market. All the marketing ma- 
chimery in existence cannot control the 
whims of the consumers. Only by con- 
servative production along all lines can 
the producers play safe. Nothing is 
gained by restricting one produce and 
going to extremes of over-production of 
something else. Slow down for the turns. 


DELAY USE OF CEMENT FLOORS 

If farmers might realize how much 
more value they would receive thru allow- 
ing new concrete flooring or paving to 
fully harden before making use of it, they 
would go to much inconvenience following 
the completion of new work in order to 
lengthen the period of its usefulness. A 
new cement floor should be protected 
from use for a period of at least ten days 
after it is finished. This is the minimum 
time in which it can be expected to harden 
sufficiently to give reasonable service. If, 
however, the period of protection be ex- 
tended to twenty-one days the floor will 
give forty percent better wear than will 
result from only a ten-day protection. 
This is quite important where much 
trucking or heavy hauling is to be done 
over the concrete work. It should be kept 
moist and warm during this period, an 
end which is best gained by covering it 
with sand and keeping the sand sprinkled. 
Such an extended period of protection will 
work considerable hardship in many in- 
stances but the end to be gained fully 
justifies the trouble and inconvenience in- 
volved.—O. C. 


RAILROAD RATE MAKING 
Continued from page 14 
the rest of the country needing them. 
Only two places grow oranges. Only one 
place grows raisins, prunes, loganberries. 
The South grows its sweet potato and 
peanuts, cane and cotton. The West its 
timber and grain. The tobacco belt is 
small. You can think of other interests 
that are localized and can never be else- 


where. The ascending rate would kill 
them. The descending rate is their sal- 
vation. 


Some rates are no doubt too high. 
There are apparent discriminations that 
are not discriminations at all when all 
the facts are known. The fact is that 
ou farmers do not really believe the 
railroads are profiteering or you would 
buy railroad stock. You do not own any 
tock of this kind, because it is a poor m- 
vestment. It is a poor investment because 
our rates are the lowest in the world for 
the service rendered. The only reason 
farmers hfve to complain of freight rates 
is that they pay them twice while all 
others pay them once only. But there are 
the same incomprehensible variations in 
ites on other commodities as on farm 
products, so do not think you are the 
only ones who would like to see a stabil- 
ized, just method of rate making. Rates 
like water will tend to seek their lowest 
evel. Itisaslow process or every change 
disrupts somebody’s business. 
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~agriculiure in touch 


with the world through 


e 
Radio- 
AVING life at sea was the first great achievement of radio. 
Its next achievement was the establishment of American 
independence in the field of international communication. Until 
radio made this independence possible, foreign interests prac- 
tically dominated the international communication systems; 


censoring was always possible; the cutting of cables one of the 
first thoughts of strategists in war. 


When representatives of the 
Navy Department of the United 
States Government suggested the 
formation of a single, strong Amer- 
ican radio communications sys- 
tem, and the Radio Corporation 
of America was established, cen- 
soring of communications, as well 
as isolation through the cutting of 
cables, became a thing of the past. 


Next in order to the saving of 
life at sea and the establishment 
of America’s independence in in- 
ternational communication, the 
Radio Corporation of America be- 
lieves that radio’s greatest ser- 
vice will be to the agricultural 
sections. 


The Radio Corporationof Amer- 
ica is today serving the American 
public in three ways. Directly or 
indirectly, each of these activities 
can be of service to the farmer. 
These three services are: 


(1) Radiogram traffic between 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, requiring the erection and 
maintenance of costly high-powered 
sending stations and receiving sta- 
tions. There are now eight circuits 
in operation, furnishing direct com- 
munication to nearly all parts of the 
world. The world is being covered 
as rapidly as the normal limitations 
of finance and engineering permit. 


(2) Marine radio communica- 
tion which involves the erection, 
maintenance and operation of radio 
telegraph apparatus on board Amer- 
ican vessels, with receiving stations 
on land. 





233 Broadway, New York 





(3) Broadcasting, which includes 
the actual transmission of broad- 
casted concerts, information and 
other forms of intelligence to the 
country atlarge,as well as the manu- 
facture and distribution of suitable 
receiving apparatus known today 
under the registered trade mark of 
Radiolas. This phase has involved 
extensive scientific research, con- 
ducted by America’s foremost radio 
scientists and engineers. 


TheRadio Corporation of Amer- 
ica is in a position advantageously 
to serve the farmer, because of 
radio communication. In the case 
of broadcasting, this is especially 
interesting to the farmer who is 
frequently situated in isolated 
spots of the country, far from 
centers of entertainment and com- 
merce, and especially impor- 
tant to him in proportion to 
the difficulties encountered in 
doing the same thing by any 
other means at his disposal. 


Complete information as to 
radio and Radiolas, prepared by 
the engineers of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, can be ob- 
tained from the book, “Radio 
Enters the Home,” price 35 cents. 
If you desire a copy fill out the 
coupon below. 


The Radiola, which is the registered 
trade-marked product of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, gives more at a 
smaller expense than any other known 
communication service now available to 
the farmer. It brings into the home at 
small cost many things 
which cannot befurnished 
by other means except at 
greatercost. Itbrings other 
‘things which cannot be 
brought by other means 


at any cost. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


# RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








SF 1-23 

| Sales Department, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

| lam enclosing 35c for the book “Radio Enters The Home.” 
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Drunkeness 
Decrease 55°; 


MASSACHUSETTS IN WET 


rupt under national prohibition? | 





Men in Jail 
Decrease 52% 


Drunken Women 
Decrease 69“; 


* AND DRY YEARS — 1912-18 and 1920-21. 





BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE 


Sixth of the Series on the Great National Question—The Cost 


By ALSON SECOR 





Women in Jail Offenses Against Public Order 
Decrease 60°; Decrease 27% 


(Literary Digest.) 


| taxes on the business which displaced 
how much revenue 


‘ y TILL the United States go bank-| certainty just how much the increase of 


None of the thirty-two states did | | the liquor business, 


thru income taxes due to sobriety, how 





that had state wide prohibition before it 
became a federal law. I do not recall a 





single instance where any town or city | 
has complained of increased taxation on 
account of prohibition. Each one had | 
gotten license money from the saloons, 
and the wets always boasted that these 
saloon taxes kept up the streets, helped pay 
for the schools, and all that. Strange that 
there is such a profound silence even on 

the part of the wets about this p yhase of it. 

What they talked as theory did not work | 
out as fact. Every community that went 
dry, thereby losing saloon licence taxes, 
made it up in better business, better | 
less crime and less cost of crime 
and poverty. The tax payers were the 
gainers under prohibition. But now and 
then some semi-wet citizen might remark 
that we will be taxed tremendously to pay 
for prohibition. “Just look at the army 
of prohibition officers,” they say. “It 
than it is worth.” Do you 


homes, 


costs more 
think so? 

There are about two thousand special 
prohibition officers for the whole United | 
States and its possessions. Suppose they | 
averaged $5,000 a year salary—which | 
surely is ample—that would be $10,000,- 
000. Great Scott! Ten million dollars to | 
chase bootleggers and smugglers! * The 
fines assessed against violators have aver- 
aged six times the cost for the whole United 
States. Oh, that’s different! Of course, | 
there are thousands of officers helping to 
enforce the dry law the same as they try 
to enforce all other law. These are the 
regular state, county and city officers of 
the peace who do not receive any extra 
money because the country went dry. You 
cannot charge them up to cost of enforcing 
prohibition. Then there is the loss of in- 
ternal revenue taxes on liquors and the 
license taxes on saloons. If all the evi- 
dence is true, and we dare not question it, 
then the improved condition of business 
and labor is worth the loss of revenue 
derived from the liquor business, even if 
it were not offset somewhat by increased 
revenue from taxes on other business which 








Let us sum up this series of 
articles in a few words in closing: 

In the first article I gave the 
wet side such prominence that some 
drys thought Successful Farming 
had sold out to the wets. I quoted 
their claims that there was more 
liquor, more drunkenness now than 
under the open saloon. I told of the 
organized effort to repeal the 
Eighteenth amendment, which re- 
futed the claim that the country 
was as wet now as before the Vol- 
stead act. 

In the second article I showed 
the trickery, the treachery, the 
desperate means taken to give the 
wets their booze. It was shown 
that we were on a naticnal spree— 
whistling in the daik to keep up 
the wets’ courage. 

In the third story I told how the 
bootleggers deceived their patrons 
with poor stuff, and showed the 
open disregard for the law. Maine, 
Kansas, lowa and North Dakota 
went thru the same agonies the 
United States of America is now 
suffering in going dry. 

In the fourth article attention 
was called to the suitcase trade 
now compared with the truckload 
trade in pre-Volstead days. I 
showed how the Volstead act was 
passed and the Eighteenth amend- 
ment endorsed by the state in refuta- 
tion to the claim that the drys put 
something over on the United States 
when nobody was looking. 

In the fifth story I told what 
prohibition has done for the cities 
and for labor and for decency. 


Now I call your attention to 
the pictures showing what sobriety 
has done in Massachusetts— typical 


of all states. 


an., 1¢ 


dollars and cents, who, even tho he may 
have a great thirst, would stand by and 
see the drunkard beat his wife and chil- 
dren, go ‘home empty-handed while the 
good. wife scrubs to get a few bits to eat 
for the children, neglected, ragged, with 
no opportunity to go to school? Who 
would use his influence to restore these 
centers of temptation, these leeches upon 
the pocketbooks of weak men, knowing 
that it means once again the rented hovel 
instead of the owned home; ragged, ignor- 
ant children instead of the bright-eyed, 
happy faces now in school; the sickly, 
worn, bedraggled wives of drunkards? 
Would you? 

Who would bring back to the model 
government of the world the saloon, the 
club room of the vilest element that ever 
plotted murder, robbery, white slavery, or 
the control of local, state and national 
politics? Do you think the mothers of 
America have so soon forgotten the wet 
past? Do you think the eighteenth amend- 
ment can be sneered at and reviled and 
repealed while yet the nineteenth amend- 
ment is on the statutes? 

No! eternally no! The propaganda otf 
the wets organized against the easy-going, 





unorganized drys will not swing public 
sentiment again to favor the open saloon 
There are too many good, sober men who 
have seen business increase under prohibi- 
| tion, seen industry made safer and more 
productive, seen politics cleansed of its 
vile associations, to ever again vote the 
saloon back into power. There are too 
|many women who have realized their 
greater happiness, their greater safety, 
their greater respect since the blear-eyed. 
foul-mouthed drunkards have gone with 
the saloon ever to allow the creator of lust 
and shame to again darken our streets 

We are pioneers in sobriety. But the 
world is watching. Dr. Robert Hercod of 
Switzerland declares that ‘In fifteen years 
the use of alcohol as a drink will have been 
abolished in all countires”’ Dr. C. §. 
Saleeby of England said, ‘“‘England will be 
prohibitionist within ten years. This will 
be brought about by a change in economic 
conditions.” 

“If ten years ago somebody had pre- 
dicted that Latin America would seriously 
consider prohibition, and that in time she 
would begin an active temperance cam- 
paign for the restriction of the free sale 
of aleohol such a person would have been 
termed an idealistic visionary,” writes 
Dr. Juan C. Gongalez in the fissionary 
Review of December, 1920. “And yet the 
campaign is on from Patagonia to Rio 
Bravo, from Valparaiso to Rio de Janeiro.” 

President Senor Julio Acosta, in his 
inaugural address said “‘We must combat 
alcoholism by all means possible, as it op- 
poses every ideal of greatness and culture.” 

The movement toward restriction of the 
liquor traffic is under way in a 








has displaced the liquor business. Had 
the saloons been running full force during 


these depressing times and taking the| much saving in cost of law enforcement, 
usual two billion dollars of small change| and saving thru the necessary gifts to 
out of the pockets of the drinkers we/ charity as a result of national prohibition. 

the books balance or not in 


question whether this country could have 
as peacefully gone thru these months of 
idle men and strikers as we did. Itwas 
remarkable that in spite of bitter feelings 
engendered by class-conscious radicals 
there has been practically no rioting. Sober 
men are safer under trying conditions than 
drinking men. They conserve their sav- | 
ings better, work better when they work, | 
and are happier when at play. I realise | 
that there is no way to balance the books | 
accurately. We may know the cost of | 
enforcement, loss of internal revenue, in- 
eeome from fines and sale of seized goods, 
but we can never know with any degree of | 





Offenses Against Property 


Whether 











Increase 2% Decrease 19% 


Offenses Against Persons Women Offenders Neglected Children 


Argentine, Chile, Valparaiso, Uru 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Guatemala and ote 
Rica. Norway is trying national prohibi- 
tion. Surely we have set the world to 
thinking along this line. We must not 
turn back. We will not turn back. 





Non-Support 
Decrease 31% 


Decrease 39‘ Decrease 23% 
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The lowest price 
in 18 years 


Two years ago this same Oldsmobile 
Four touring car sold for 1445, while 
today, with numerous improvements 
and refinements, it sells for 975. Nev- 
er before has such high quality been 
offered at so low a price. We could 
write pageson its performance records, 
on the superiority of its forty horse 
power four-cylinder engine, on the 
deep 7" frame, on the staunch all- 
metal-coverec! bodies, but—you must 
see and test this car to realize that it is 
the best price-value buy on the market. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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f. o. b. Lansing 


1923 Prices 


Model “43-A”—4 Cylinder 
115” Wheelbase 
3-Passenger Roadster - $ 955 
5-Passenger Touring - 975 
4-Passenger Semi-Sport 1076 
5-Pass. California Top 1350 
&-Passenger Brougham 1376 
4-Passenger Coupe- - 14765 
5-Passenger Sedan - - 1595 


Model “‘47”—Light Eight 
115” Wheelbase 


5-Passenger Touring - $1376 
8-Pass. Sport Roadster 1625 
4-Pass. Super Sport Tour. 1676 
4-Passenger Coupe - - 1875 
5-Passenger Sedan - - 2026 


Model “‘46”’—Larger Eight 
122” Wheelbase 
4-Passenger Pacemaker $1735 
7-Passenger Touring - 1736 

6-Passenger Touring - 


(Tuarc Wheels) - 1850 
Oldsmobile Economy Truck 
(One-Ton) 

Chassis - - - - = $1095 
WithCab - - = = 1176 
With Express Body - 1245 


All Prices F. O, B, Lansing 


OLDS BOS tas 


A Product of General Motors 
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THE FARM WELL 

The farm water supply is chief among 
those things upon which the health and 
happiness of farm folks depend. Poor 
water is an expensive proposition. In the 
long run, the cost element involved in 
many dug wells, due to doctors’ bills, loss 
of time and (not infrequently) funeral ex- 
penses, will pay the prive several times 
over of a driven well. A water supply that 
is above suspicion is one of the greatest 
assets any farm can possess. 

Dug wells are exposed to contamination 
Leachings from barn- 



























from many sources. 






ing access to the dug well more frequently 
than is ordinarily supposed. It is common 
to find the dug well poorly protected at 
the curb. Pumpings run back into the 
well thru cracks between the boards and 








and farm animals that visit the vicinity. 

If it is impossible to have a driven well, 
the dug well at least should be prepared 
and put in proper condition. It is not 
enough simply to clean it out. 
should be rebuilt for a distance of six or 
eight feet underground and the top should 
be covered with a tight curb of concrete. 
Six or eight feet of brick wall is not too 
much to insure protection. 

The repair of a dug well, however, is not 
advisable if it appears fairly certain that 















ground drainage from objectionable 
sources. If uncertain as to this an analy- 

The driven well is almost certain to be 
fri e from contamination. Occasionally 
there are exceptions. A southern city 
found it necessary to abandon a driven 
well that was almost a thousand feet deep 
owing to sewage contamination which 
found its way to this depth thru faults in 
geological formation. This, of course, 
is very exceptional. The depth at which 
water may be found makes the drilling of 
a well a matter of uncertain expense, but 
once the well has been bored it needs little 
attention and constitutes the best sort of 
insurance against many forms of disease 
which exact a heavy toll in the open 
country.—O. C., Ill. 



















CARE or THE HARNESS 

While it is generally conceded that the 
best time to care for the harness is during 
the winter or early spring we find that it is 
a good plan to keep an open eye on them 
all the time. Our plan is to mend such 
parts as are necessary during the busy 
working season, and not to allow anything 
© go on unrepaired that gives promise of 


being the « ise of an accident or of becom- 













ing worse. Parts not needed are sometimes 
hur 
However, when the busy 
almost always make i 
veral days in going over all the harness 
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davs are over, 


t a point to spend 





yard, pig pen or privy have a way of find- | 


carry with them the droppings of poultry | 


The wall | 


its location is such that it receives under- | 
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and giving them a general repairing. Last | possible. As the ice is packed and the pile 
winter we spent.over a week in this kind | increases in height the sawdust is thrown in 
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of work and when we were thru we had | both spaces and tamped down closely. 


seven good work harnesses. At public 
sales I purchased several bunches of old 
harness parts among which were three or 
four good traces for $1.35. The whole 
bunch was worth $25 and could not have 
been purchased on the counter for much 
more. With these we soon had a number 
of our harnesses in tip-top shape and used 
them all summer with very little trouble. 

When mending harness, it is a good plan 
to wash the dirt and grease from all parts. 
Then give them a thoro oiling and working 
until the leather is soft and pliable. 
Buckles should be oiled so that they can 
be handled easily. This work can be done 
during unpleasant and cold weather if a 
farm is equipped with a farm workshop 
which can be heated. 

We have a large summerhouse which is 
used for living purposes during the summer 
months and during the winter it serves the 
purpose of a farm workshop. The stove 
which is used for cooking during the « -™- 
mer remains there the entire twelve 
months and serves as a heating stove dur- 


In placing the cakes of ice, the plan 
that has been most satisfactory with us is 
to break joints in laying, very r-uch as a 
bricklayer does in building a wall. This 
can easily be done by. putting half cakes 
on two sides and the opposite two sides 
each alternate layer. It takes a little 
more time and care to do this properly, 
but it pays well when the better keeping 
of the ice is considered. When the cakes 
are placed squarely on top of one another 
thruout, it has been our experience that 
deep fissures melted down and thus pre- 
vented it keeping well thru the hot sum- 
mer months. We consider the breaking 
of joints one of the most important points 
in filling the small farm ice house. 

The size and thickness that suits us best 
is seven to eight inches and cut into cakes 
20x20 inches. This size and thickness is 
easy to handle and keeps just as well as 
foot-thick ice. The main difficulty with 
thinner ice is that the cakes break so easily 
in handling. 

The thickness of the sawdust walls 





ing the winter. 
workshop of some sort which can be heated 


Every farm should have a | 
| teen inches. 


should not be more than twelve to four- 
When too much sawdust is 


and in which harness mending and similar | used, it has a tendency, as we all know, 


jobs can be done.—W. E. F., Ohio. 


FILLING THE FARM ICE HOUSE 
It is surprising how many farmers go 
thru the hot summer months without a 
supply of ice when it is really an absolute 
necessity for the dairy and a luxury for the 
household, that can be so easily obtained. 
Most people who live in the country may 
have a supply of ice if they wish it, ~ “it 
the mere cost of cutting and storing it 
away. A pond 100 feet long and 50 feet 


| wide, frozen six inches thick, will yield 


over sixty tons of ice, or enough for ten 
families. Six tons of ice, allowing half to 
waste (which should not be allowed), will 
furnish fifty pounds a day for four months. 

The ice house need not necessarily be an 
expensive affair. The diagram shows the 
kind we used for a number of years. 

On the north side of any outbuilding 
mark out a space one foot from the wall on 
each side, seven feet square, to hold five 

| tons of ice, or ten feet square, if ten or 
| twelve tons of ice are required. 


at each corner a piece of scantling eight | 
feet long and nail to them some boards so | 


as to inclose the space marked out, on 
three sides. Leave the fourth side, which 


| BARN WALL 
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should be toward the inside of the building, 
Fix scantlings outside of the space 


open. 
and one foot from it, toward the inside o 
the building, to support an outside wall 
as diagram shows.. It will be seen that 
upon one side the boards are left loose. 
This is done that the ice can be packed, 


and as it is packed the boards are placed 
one by one as the pile rises, and as the ice 
is taken out they can be taken away in the 


same manner. 


When the ice is ready and the place pre- 
pared, six inches of sawdust should be laid 
smoothly upon the bottom of the inner 
space and some smooth edged boards laid 
This 


is to exclude air jrom beneath as much as 


beneath where the ice is to be piled. 


Toe-nail | 


lin the process of decaying, to heat, and 
| this heat wil have a bad effect on the 
| good keeping of the ice.—R. H. N., Ohio. 


| USES TRACTOR FOR CLEARING 

| Following almost every windstorm dur- 
ing the summer months, farmers who hav- 
trees along their fence lines or along neces- 











sarily traveled roads have to spend con- 
siderable time to remove the fal! trees 
'from the fence or from the road » that 
the stock cannot escape or so as travel 
will not be interfered with. 

When these trees are so large that they 
cannot be lifted from their position, the 
easiest and most practical method to 
remove them is to roll them with the 
tractor. To do this a chain or cable is 
wound around the tree trunk and one end 
attached to a branch or otherwise fastened 
so it will not slip. The end passing over 
the top of the tree is then attached to the 
draw bar of the tractor and as the tractor 
moves forward the tree is easily rolled. 
By hitching as close to the top end of the 
trees as is practical the top with the 
branches on will roll faster than the butt 
end and this will cause the tree to roll in a 
circle which action will place it alongside 
the fence or road where it may be left un- 
til more time is at hand to cut it up and 
remove it to the woodpile.—G. G. M. 
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PROUD OF YOUR FARM? 

Which do you think the most of, 
your horse or your farm? 

Your farm, we'll venture to say, yet 
your horse is named, in all probability, 
while the farm goes on forever, unnamed. 

In Blackhawk county, Iowa, 109 
farms are named, and their names regis- 
tered in the county recorder’s office so 
that no other farm can take that same 
name. Thus each of these 109 farms 
owners are protected against anyone 
else taking his farm name in case he 
develops a more than usually valuable 
line of products, marketing them under 
the farm name, 
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The Standard of Comparison 





The Buick They Judge By 


The Model “45” Six-Cylinder Touring—*1195 





Better Body Construction 


Braces in the body frames of Buick open 
models are bolted through the wooden 
frame work instead of being merely 
screwed into it. Bolting these braces 
prevents the jointsfrom loosening under 
driving strains. Note how the bracket 
for the windshield post is bolted in seven 
places, making it absolutely rigid. In 
mounting the bodies on the chassis 
more bolts are used to secure the body. 


The famous Buick five-passenger, six-cylinder 
open model today, as in past years, sets the 
standard of automobile value. 


It is the motor car by which others are judged 
because it represents the best of each year’s 
developments in mechanical refinements, ap- 
pearance and riding comfort. 


The Buick Model “45” combines the charac- 
teristic Buick qualities of performance and 
stability with distinctive beauty and a com- 
pleteness of appointments not to be found 
elsewhere. 


We'll be pleased to give you a demonstration 
any time. 


The Buick Line for 1923 Comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 Pass. Touring, $885; 3 
Pass. Coupe, $1175; 5 Pass. Sedav, $1395; 5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Tour- 
ing, $1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 5 Pass. Sedan, 
$1985; 4 Pass. C . $1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 
Pass. Sedan, $2195; 8 rt Roadster, $1625; Sport Touring, 
$1675. Prices f. o. b. Buick factories. Ask about the G. M 
A. C. Purchase Plan, which provides for Deferred Payments. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders ot 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





better 


automobiles 


are built, Buick will build 
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them 
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CAN FARM CROPS BE INSURED? 


Continued from page 5 

against serious or total loss. Covering the 
period of years a farmer ordinarily secured 
a greater income by carrying his own risk 
than will accrue to him if he purchases 
any form of crop insurnace from year to 
year. However, this is true only on one 
condition that no loss suffered is suffi- 
ciently serious to cause him to lose his 
farm or to handicap him in his far~'»g 
operations. It must be concludcu tl -re- 
fore that insurance is to be recommended 
against suc h crop loss as would seriously 
cripple the farmer. On the other hand, it 
is a form of extravagance to insure against 
such loss as he can bear without undue 
inconvenience.” 

Many queer transactions have been re- 
corded in the field of crop insurance. Un- 
fortunately there occurs a moral hazard 
in crop insurance somewhat the same as 
found in fire, bond or life insurance. Fre- 
quently hail insurance is written so that in 
the final adjustment it is difficult to tell 
whether all the damage is caused by the 
hail or whether part of it is due to pests or 
weather conditions or poor farming. Ad- 
justments on this basis remind one of the 
fact that farm management specialists 
frequently working with the farmers on 
their books try to prove to them that they 
have lost money during the year. How- 
ever, the farmer knows better for he con- 
fronts the farm management enthusiast 
with a statement that he has more money 
in the bank than he had a year ago. 

From the studies made by Mr. Valgren 
and others it is evident that there is need 
for more accurate, scientific data upon 
which to base the rates for crop insurance. | 
The business has been very expensive to} 
a number of companies who have engaged | 
in it and almost without exception where | 
the states have started their own crop| 
insurance departments, the farmers have 
had to accept prorated premiums—less | 
than the amount for which they contracted 
Nevertheless, state insurance has given| 
the farmers more indemnity than they 
could have purchased at commercial rates, | 
This is largely because the state’s ex- 
penses are low. 

It has been suggested and doubtless will | 
be brought before the Insurance Inquiry 
Committee, that there should be a syndi-| 
cate or pool of crop insurance companies. 
This would have the same effect as re- 
insurance now practiced by the life insur- 
ance companies, each company bearing part 
of the other’s gain andlosses. Itislikely 
to be proposed that anation-wideinsurance 
organization be started which will function 











as an adjunct to some existing national | 
rm association or organization. Among 
advantages of this sort of connection 
s the local interest which would be gener- 
ated in crop insurance, the cheaper meth d | 
of handling business, and the curtailment 
of moral hazards or the trumping up of 
fictitious clai 
Chis idea, however, should not be con- 
fused with that advanced | 


by R. C. Milli- 

ken and recorded in the bill introduced by 

L uis ‘J MekFadden a year iZzo, ind which | 
vould give some large insurance company | 
a federal charter thereby permitting it to| 
escape a large amount of taxation and} 
gradu ully absorb competing companies, | 
including the many farmers’ mutuals. Un- 
doubtedly the future will record much 
greater activities in crop insurance and 
ways will be worked out whereby the 
rates thru a series of vears will become 
t lf-adjusting and thoroly equitable both 
to the farmer and the insurance com- 


panies 


A soil has to have humus if it is to be 
productive. On a farm where little live- 
stock is kept it is especially important to 
pay attention to the cover crops for plow- 
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When lying awake at night, stop counting 
imaginary sheep and think what is probab.y 
the cause of your sleeplessness. 


Both coffee and tea contain a arug element 
that irritates a sensitive nervous system, often 
causing restless nights and drowsy, irritable 
days. 

A delicious, hot cup of Postum contains 
nothing that can deprive you of restful sleep 
at night, or hamper your days. But it does 
supply all the «armth, comfort and satisfaction 
that can be desired in the mealtime bevere ~s, 

Your grocer seiis Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who pree 


fer to make the drink while the meal is being 
prepared; made by boiling fully 20 minutes, 


Postum 


FOR HEALTH 


“There’s a Reason” 








Ma ‘e by Postum Cereal Co., Inc, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 






















If you write now for our 1923 catalogue, we 1922 CATALOGUE 
will send the —~~ HE - a a NOW READY 
of seeds—one packet each of ipse Beet, iewer and b 
Viroflay Spinach, White Ti Scarlet Rad- 1. the. Sat toe 
ish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Hen- | 4nd complete horticultural 
derson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant | publication of the year, @ 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. Pook of . 
HOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertise- 176 pages 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- | 16 color pages. Over 1000 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and | beautiful engravings show- 
the ‘seeds will be sent without extra charge. | ing actual results. A mine 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH of valuable garden infor- 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope | mation. Send today for 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted | this helpful guide to a bet- 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- | ter garden and the special 
ing to$1.00or more. Don't delay; write at once collection. 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. cormsnor » 


Successful Farming advertisers will save you money. 
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FARMER’S POLITICAL RECORD 
Continued from page 11 
cobbling follower, it rather looks as tho 
the farmer had been the teacher and lead- | 
er, doesn’t it? 

But the way of the reformer has ever 
been strewn with thorns and it is only to| 
be expected that abuse will be heaped | 
upon him. As Charles Edward Russell so | 
well says: 

“Without exception, every social or 
political reform has been effected by men 
whose motives and acts were fiercely 
assailed in their own generation and 
lauded by all mankind in the generation 
thereafter. No man ever attacked a 
vested wrong and escaped being pictured 
in his own time as a depraved anddanger- 
ous person... 

“John Wilkes was pilloried to all Eng- 
land as a monster of wickedness, but every 
reform he advocated was adopted within a 
hundred years of his death. William 
Lloyd Garrison was dragged thru the 
streets of Boston with a rope around his 
neck, but hardly another name in Ameri- 
can history is more respected today. As 
late as 1861 Wendell Phillips had to be 
protected by armed volunteers across 
Boston Common because of a speech he 
had made in favor of human liberty; there 
is now a great monument to him on the 
ground he trod that day. If Washington 
had failed he would have been pictured in 
history worse than Jack Cade, for all the 
English descriptions of him in his own time 
represented him to be a howling dema- 
gogue, abounding in wickedness and 
infamy... . 

“The Populists. were hooted and jeered 
from one end of the country to the other; 
most of them lived to see most of their 
doctrines adopted by the great political 
parties. In England the Chartists were 
hunted down and imprisoned; almost the 
whole Chartist program has since been 
made into English law.” 

It is not merely an accident that farmers 
have been our foremost thinkers and doers 
along progressive legislative and economic 
lines. Even old Cincinnattus and our own 
George Washington returned to the farm 
when they wanted to do some real think- 
ing and stir up their springs of indepen- 
dent action. 

As the farmer follows or rides his plow 
up and down the clean fresh fields, away 
from the noise and strife and narrowness 
of the city, he has time to revolve things in 
his mind. His thoughts are not all of 
seeding and harvesting. His nose is not 
held perpetually to the deadening grind of 
the same task over and over day after day. 
He is independent. He is creative. His 
mind can take wings like the birds of his 
fields and fly to new and untried heights. 
He is not afraid to take a slight chance in 
trying out new plans, because his very 
business forces him to take moderate 
chances every day. 

Then the farmer has time to think over 
what he has read. He is, ordinarily, better 
informed on the developments of the times 
than is the wage earner of the city, held 
to a regular routine and living among con- 
Stant distractions. 

All this tends to make the farmer a safe 
and sound, yet progressive leader along | 
the highway toward better government | 
and better economic relationships. 

The farmer can stand on his record of | 
legislative achievements and challenge 
all other classes or groups to show any- 
thing even approaching it in sane, forward- 
looking governmental progress. 

_The sooner this idea penetrate~ the 
cities, the better will be the opp« ity 
for city and country to work together 
harmoniously to solve some of the many 
problems now confronting us. 








Tell your hometown editor you like his | 
Paper, or why you don’t. He is doing a 
job which, left undone, would make your 
community not much of a community. 











It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 
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R over a quarter of a century Kelly-Springfield tires 
have been famous for their high quality. 


Until quite recently they sold at considerably higher 
prices than tires of other makes. 


Now, with the completion of a huge new plant, Kelly 
prices have corm.e down. More efficient manufacturing 
processes have enabled us to build even better tires. 
Greatly increased production has made it possible for us 
to sell them at lower prices. 


Your Ford, your Dodge or your Buick deserves the 
best tires you can put on it, and now you can buy them 
for no more than you would have to pay for tires of ordina- 
ry standard make. 


Particularly if you drive a closed car with its heavier 
body, you need tires that will stand up. Kelly Kant-Slip 
Cords not only will stand up Sut will give you protection 
from skidding to a degree that no other tire we know of 
will. 


Try one Kelly. You'll never regret it. 














VERY week we get letters from farmers in the various 
sections of the country asking questions about fruit 
growing. They ask how to do this, or that or another 

thing, why this occurs, or that. These letters come from men, 


and women too, who realize 





that if they have apple trees or 
plum trees, or cherries or any 
other sort of fruit on their farms, 
this fruit ought to pay its way. 
They rightly feel that the fruit 
ought to return value received 
for the ground “t occupies. 

In other words, they look at 
fruit on their farms just as they 
do any other crop on the farms. 
They want the “how” of get- 
ting the most from their or- 
chards and their small fruit 
patches. 

Of course, we could tell you 
how Ernest Carlson, an lowa 
farmer, is satisfied that the 
orchard has proved itself the 
most profitable part of his farm 
this year, in spite of low apple 
prices. We could tell how C. A. 
Nienabar, another lowa farmer, 
has paid out fifty dollars for 
spraying and harvested six hun- 
dred dollars worth of clean ap- 
ples, and how his neighbors who 
didn’t spray could not even 
sell their wormy, scabby apples. 
A friend who is in the extension 
department of the state college 
called these cases to our at- 
tention. But we woula rather 
urge you to plant no orchard at 








This tree is seven years old and big as 
its sister trees. Some of these trees have al- 
ready borne a bushel of apples in a single 


season 
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IN CASE YOU LIKE FRUIT 


You Can Grow It 


pute the boast of a native son of California that only California 
produces the best apples in the world? Especially if there were 
other native sons within hearing distance. Not we. 

The truth is, there are few sections in this big country of 


ours where some varieties of apples will not 
grow. There are some places where they do 
not thrive, it is true. It is true also that there 
are sections more adapted to commercial 
planting than others. But here we are going 
to talk to people who want a home orchard on 
their own farms, and they are not going to 
move to another farm simply in order to have 
a home or farm orchard. 

_ Can you have apples on your farm? I be- 
lieve you can if you will pay attention to cer- 
tain things which make i success, and first 
of these is location. 

You will be limited in your choice to some 

lace on the home farm. You will simply 

ve to choose the best you can, but there is 
one point, first of all, to keep in mind. Don’t 
put your orchard across your farm on some 
out of the way corner where you will forget 
all about it. 

You can no more expect a forgotten orchard 
to raise good apples than you can expect a 
forgotten flock of ewes to bring a hundred 
percent lamb crop. It just isn’t done. 

Let us choose a high location if possible, 
one up on top a hill, or toward the top, any- 
how not down in the bottoms. This is for the 
purpose of frost prevention. You have often 
observed the coolness of the air in a hollow 
on a still night. Your trees will notice it just 
as much. Frequently there is a clean cut line 
on the side of a slope above which frost injury 
is absent, below which the bloom is killed. 
It is surprising what a difference there is in 




















all unless you seriously intend 

to care for it, and care for it 

right. The reason for this will be emphasized 
after a while. 

But, if you really want to grow fruit read on, 
and we'll tell you just what ninety and nine 
more or less, good fruit growers in Canada an 
the United States have told us. If you are bound 
and determined not to grow fruit we'll just shake 
hands, and you won’t have to read another word. 
Fair enough, isn’t it? 

In the last couple of years we have burned 
gasoline on a good many thousand miles of 
country road from west of the Missouri to east 
of the Hudson, and from south of Mason Dixon 
line to the Canadian fruit sections,.seeing or- 
chards and vineyards besides some other things. 
The conclusion has been driven home that the 
man who says “you cannot grow fruit here” 
doesn’t know what he is talking about, or else 
has made a mistake in the way he put it. What 
that man should say is, ‘“‘you cannot grow every 
sort of fruit here.’”’ Then he would be right. 

The last well-known fruit section visited and 
studied is the great Missouri loess section, par- 
ticularly along the Missouri river from Omaha 
and Council Bluffs to St. Joseph. Those people 
along there can raise as good apples as can be 
raised any place in the world. They have a 
wonderful apple soil. We were told by one 
enthusiast that there were only three places in 
the whole world where there was a soil like that. 


it was under his farm, growing 


One place was in China, one some place I’ve forgotten where, 
but it was a long ways from home, and the third and best place 
was right near the center of the United States, and part of 





fruit with which to pack barrels 








apples besides alfalfa {_- his 
dairy cows, and corn for his 
hogs. 

Last summer we drove along 
Apple Pie Ridge and looked 
across the orchards of the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, 
and saw as good apples as any 
in the world. 

Last week, we drove out 
around my own home in cen- 
tral lowa and saw sprayed 
orchards and ate apples from 
them that we declare are as 
good as any in the world! 

And who would dare dis- 











At the top of the page you see a single tree. Here you 
see hundreds just as good 


temperature between the top 
of a hill and the bottom. 
There is a little pface in 
Warren county, Iowa, sit- 
uated up at the top of a long 
even slope that has escaped 
frost injury almost univer- 
sally year in and year out. 
It’s the perfect air drainage 
that does it, for you know 
cold air is heavier than warm, 
and it simply slides off that 
hilltop into the levels below. 
And in these lower levels 
there is frost just as regularly 
every year as the seasons 
themsleves. 

You’ve heard it recom- 
mended to plant on_ the 
north or northeast slope. 
Do so, if possible, but do not 
hesitate to plant oa the south 
or west slope if necessary. 
Air drainage is much more 
important than direction of 


ope. 

The soil should be not too 
rich, and not too poor. We 
were thru a seventy acre 
orchard in Michigan located 
on what looked like pure 
sand. It was doing well. 


We found orchards in New York and Iowa, and all points 
between, on clay, doing fine. The soil ought not to be too thin, 
however, because it takes plantfood to make a tree grow, just 


as it takes plantfood to make 
a cornstalk grow. The soil 
ought not to be too rich because 
the tree on such soil will just 
go to vegetative growth, and 
ail to produce fruit. The late 
Professor 8S. A. Beach once 
illustrated this point by explain- 
ing that the apple or other 
fruit tree became productive 
when it was in danger of dying. 
As long as it was prosperous, 
and vegetative growth was vig- 
orous, the tree seemed to go 028 
the theory that all was well 
with itself and the world, and 
the (Continued on page 44 
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Cat In Price | 


OTTE, the Edison of Europe, manufacturer of the greatest Cream 
Separator the world has ever known, announces a sweeping re- 
duction in prices. Labor conditions in general together with 

tremendous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth by this big 
man of Belgium has resulted in cutting production costs to the bone. 
And right now at this particular time exchange rates are extremely favorable. Take 
advantage of this condition while it lasts. t the most for your American dollar. 
Buy now and save money. 
Before buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand and Inter- 
national prizes and how, for efficiency of skimming, ease of turning, convenience of 
a and Durab ility—the Great elgtum Melotte —- y every important Euro- 
Contest. Find out why 500,000 continuous use today. 


Self Balancing Bowl 


Jie Belgium Melotte fe the caly cingte- LL! Ma This patented 

bow! hangs from one frictionless si eT spins nalike atop. It is sel/-balancing. 

1 skims as perfectly after 15 years’ use as w new. ively can not ever get out 
of balance—cannot vibrate y~ thus cause cross currents which waste cseamn by 20> 

mixing with the milk. The 600 lb. Melotte turns as easily as the 300 Ib. machine of 

other makes. Spins for 25 minutes unless brake is a aes. No other separator has 

or needs a brake. The Melotte bowl has solved problem of perfect ekimming. 









































‘af ter3O Days 
Free: Trial 


You're not ut to egal ono gee wa 
pa ay 


f um Melotteandhave Let prove skims 

made up Your it me) dave and use tt pres trial, then send only the 
~ tet gg! erm op small sum of $7.50 and the balance in small 
. pg BF the Ry ae enesneee oe monty Ay BD Ld Dave for 


Send Coupon n for. Free Book! 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full description of this wonderful Secuseuceesseces 


cream separator. Read about the porcelain lined bowl. Easy to clean 
: The Melotte Separator 2a" 


asa china plate, One half less tinware toclean. An ae 
feature. Other exclusive Melotte features are described in full. 
Dept. 2511 2843 bo 19th Street, Hilinois 








Don’t buy any separator until you have invostigated the Melotte. 
ne Take advantage of the 30 day free trial which Mr. Melotte has now 
on authorized us to offer. Test the Melotte against all other separa- 
wi tors and satisfy yourself as hundreds of American farmers have 
on done, that it is the world’s greatest separator. The only separator 


es that requires a brake, It is so easy to turn that it spins twenty-five 
i minutes after you stop cranking. And remember, it is guaranteed 
~ for 15 years. Don’t wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY! 

ic H. B. BABSON 
a The Melotte Separator U.S. Manager 


Dept. 2511 784 West pot Brees Beene 1 enter, California 








Without cost to me or sine in any way, cee send me 
the Melotte catalog, which tells the full story of this wonder- 
ful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor, and hundreds 
of testimonials from American farmers. 













Developed 
frorn Catawba- 
Cencord par- 
antage. 
IT’S NEW— 
A very early 
delicious red «cTuAL size 
grape. CACO GRAPE 


Caco is wonderfully hardy, tasty and beau- 
tiful. Good size; compact form; rich in sugar 
—it’s healthy and prolific. We endorse it asa 
great grape. 

GREEN’S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: 
Syracuse Red Raspberry —a super- 
raspberry of double size. The highest 
flavor; very hardy; abundant bearer. 

Bose Pear. Extra large: distinctive 
shape: delicious, buttery favor. Vigor- 
ous grower. 

Rochester Peach. Beautiful 

4 bright cheek; eneet quality. 

Unusually hardy; earliest yellow 

Peach; bears soon after planting. 
Green's Trees—Plants— Vines 

Green’s trees grow—true to name. 

They are straight, smooth and well 
formed. Perfect root system. Stand- 
ard tested varieties; northerngrown. 
apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Quince and Shade Trees. 

For the garden and lawn—Currant, Goose- 
berry, Blackberry, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Shrubs and Grapevines. No agents. 
Green’s Free 64-page catalogue 

A real text book on growing things. Write 


for it today, Also ask for C. A, Green’s free 
booklet on “How I Made the Old Farm Pay.” | 








Green’s Nursery Co. 71-81 Green St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
Every Gardener and Planter should test the 
superior megits of Our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
> will mail 
FOR 10¢ Pi ious od 



















"a xe. Tomato 2 a 
; one Re R. - « #* i@e 
Growing Ce! - « 20¢ 

Earty Arrow- * iSc 

rton Mark 10c 
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Write today! Send 10 cents to 
help pay postage and packing and 
receive the above ‘“Fremous Collec- 
tion” and our New Instructive 


Great Northern Seed Co. 


>, 297 Rose St. Roecklord, iMinsis 


























5 Choice Vegetables 10c 
1 pkt. each postpaid of the following popular 
varieties. Tomato, Early Jewel: Lettuce, Bis 
Boston; Beet, Detroit Dark Red; Rad- 
ish, Scarlet Globe: Carrot, Denver 
Half Long Guaranteed to please. 
CATALOG FREE 
Containe valuabie information on sve 
cessful gardening. Lists al) standard 
sorts of vegetable, flower and fieid seeds. 
HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED CO. 
Bou 
































WRITE FOR OUR FREE nee 


SEEDS 


Garden, flower and field 

Seeds, plants and bulbs 

We furnish best of 

tested seeds. Sureto 

= At reasonable 
es. 


3.W. OSAGE SEED co. De t.53 Ottawa, Ohio 
Hill's Hardy 


ER REENS Tested Varieties 


Fine for windbreaks, hedges and lawn plant- 
ing. All hardy. vigorous and well rooted. We 

ship everywhere. Write for free Evergreen 
book. 
ate prices,D.Hill Nursery 
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summer and early fall nearly always pre- 
vents the late formed buds from reaching 
maturity before freezing weather sets in. 
This effect is especially 
poorly drained soils. 
much winter injury due to this cause at 
least could be prevented by proper drain- 


| some change. 


| 
| 
| 





DRAINAGE LESSENS WINTER 
INJURY 
Grapes will usually suffer some winter 


wood which suffers the most 
| eb 


An excess of rainfall during the late 
is 


noticeable on 
It is believed that 


age. The surplus water being removed 
from the soil, the grape wood can harden 
up before cold winter weather. 

Another means of hardening off the late 
growth is to stop cultivating in July or| 
August, after which weeds may be allowed | 
to go without cutting. This tends to 





grown two seasons in our nursery. 
headed 22 te 24 inches from the 
headed tree can be trained toa high headed orchard 
tree but you cannot easily make a low headed 
orchard tree out of a high he 


Our one-year ap 
two seasons an 
nursery. 


level. 
every state. 
Mexico, England and other foreign countries. 
Write for New Catalog—tree. 
the usual nursery catalogue. 
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Why our trees 


3 “PLEASE 


They are well-grown, have good root systems 
and well-shaped cope. 
They are free from injurious insects, like aphis 
and scale. 
They are free from 
and hairy root 
They are fully matured and dormant before 
they are dug. 
They are carefully handied when dug which 
reserves their vitality 
hey are carefully graded or sorted. 
They are true-to-name 
They are packed carefully by experienced men. 


disease like crown-gal! 


injury when subjected to low tempera- Our two-year apple have tops and roots that have 
1 r 


tures, but the better the shape in which 
they go into the winter, the less the injury. 
It follows, then, that winter injury will be 
less when wood is matured, for it is im- 
mature 
severe winter injury. 


The 
ground. 


tops are 
A low 


aded nursery tree. 


le have roots that have grown 
nd the tops one season in our 
The same is true with our peach, plum, 
herry and apricot. Our land, nearly 600 acres, 
in the Ozarks over a thousand feet above sea 
Our stock pleases particular people ig 
We >» have pleased customers in 


It’s different from 
“In itself it is a real service to the prospective 


orchardist, and in fact to anyone who has 
occasion to grow trees.” 


‘CtLid -~for 
Growing sa 


tisfaction 


Ce ~Cco 


NEOSHO === 
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deplete the soil moisture. Whether or not 
you should use this method depends on 
your climatic conditions. It is not every 
section where moisture can be allowed to 
escape from the soil without suffering a 
4 lack the following season. 

Green manure crops, crops such as rye, 
oats, barley, wheat, or buckwheat may 
be sown after the last cultivation to assist 
in drying out the soil. Such crops do not 
usually shade the ground too much. Rape 
and cowhorn turnips are used by some but 
they are less desirable for cover crop pur- 
poses in the orchard. 

The main thing to watch out for in 
bringing grapes thru the winter with the 
least possiblt injury is proper maturity of 
both wood and buds, ¢ and if you have hs ad | 
trouble due to lack of drainage, a line of 
tile will probably be the quickest and 
most effective means of bringing about 





GO SLOW ON NEW RASPBERRIES 

There has been a great campaign of 
exploitation going on for some time con- 
cerning everbearing raspberries, the two 
most widely sivatioal varieties bein 
the St. Regis and the Rex. I have trie 
both of these varieties and have not, as 
yet, been greatly impressed with them. 

The St. Regis is not, in reality, an ever- 
bearer in the sense that most people 
would understand that term. ‘It is, in 
fact, more nearly a fall-bearing variety, as 
it produces a main crop at the usual times 
and then a smaller crop in the fall. It has 
not produced berries for me continuously 
thruout the summer. 

The Rex is widely advocated for the 
reason that it is capable of bearing fruit 





Beautiful Evergreen Trees at moder- 
Co. Box 353,Duadeo, 1 


the same year as set out because of its 
| tendency to fruit on new canes the same 
| year that these canes are produced. It 
|does have this tendency, but in our 
own experience we have come to the con- 
| clusion that too much is made of this 
feature. 
The St. Regis fruit does not impress us 
as being the best that might be produced 
in the raspberry world. When ripe it has 
|a tendency to crumble and is, therefore, 
| unsuited for marketing or canning pur- 

poses, unless the berries are picked a trifle 
|green. The Rex is superior in fruit to the 

St. Regis. Both are red raspberries. 
Neither equals the Cuthbert for canning or 
market purposes, the latter being the best 





SEEDS 








If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1923 
That’s the first offic: of this 
finely illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties. Centains valuable informa- 


To help you plan. 


tion on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 69 years, S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, 

Our 1200 fertile 


orchardists and nurserymen. 


acres afford infinite selection. Don’t handicap 


your 


garden. Write to-day for this descriptive and 
helpful catalog. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 
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TM Rust Proof—Stiffer Straw 

Just the oat for the Middle West. weere 80 much 
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= Grown Seed Corn 
Beans, Alfalfa, Red Clover, Sudan 
Grass, and Hubam Clover for sale. 

E. G. LEWIS SEED CO., Media, I!inois 
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all-around red raspberry that has yet been 
introduced for commercial purposes, being 
an excellent shipper. 

The everbearing raspberry is at best 
largely a fad. It is fine to have a few 
in the corner of the garden to supply a/| 
few berries for table use in the fall, if | 
desired, but the chances of commercial 
suecess from them has been greatly over- 
played. The daily picking is so slight, 
unless an immense plantation of them is 
carried, too large in fact for the results 
to be justified, that there would be no} 
profit in the venture. 

Until a variety is developed which is in 
fact an everbearer producing fruit more or 
less regularly thruout the off season in 
sufficient quantity to make an average- 
sized patch profitable, and fruit of a 
quality such as is demanded by the trade, 
comparable at least to the Cuthbert, the 
everbearing red raspberry will continue 
to remain a fad for private gardens and 
plantings. 

The best policy, in the case of widely 
exploited new varieties, is always to order 
a small selection and try them out a 
season or two in the corner of the garden. 
If they have any promise at all they will 
show it under this select treatment and 
then there will be time enough to go in for 
the new variety in a big way.—C. S. 8., 
Iowa. 


STILL THERE ARE INSECTS 


When the fruit from the orchard is 
harvested and placed in storage it would 
seem that the insects against which con- 
stant warfare was waged would no longer 
be of consequence. Unfortunately, this is 
by no meaus always the case. Insects may 
attack stored apples. Sometimes late sum- 
mer insects may escape the notice of the 
packer and be put into storage with the 
fruit, there to develop and do much 
damage. 

According to the specialists at the New 
York station the larva or worm form of 
leaf-rollers, bud moth, and casebearers, 
have been found feeding on apples piled 
in the orchard; while codling moth larvae, 
the lesser apple worm, San Jose scale, and 
apple maggots are known to have con- 
tinued their feeding and development in 
supposedly sound fruit which had been 
placed in storage. One blessing with re- 

gard to the — moth and the apple 

naggot is that they confine their destruc- 
tive efforts to the single infested specimen. 
Che apple worm and San Jose scale are 
by no means so considerate, for they may 
go from apple to apple. 

If apples can be placed in cold storage 
nd the temperature held down to just 

hove the freezing point, little or no dam- 
ve need.be feared from. insects carried 

to storage with the fruit. I was in a 
large cold storage plant in a Middle 
Vestern city last month and had the 
pportunity of examining a large number 

ipples held at thirty-three degrees. If 

re were worms, they didn’t show 
mselves, and if there had been, they 

ild not have developed at that tempera- 

re. In facet, there were some lcts of 

ples fairly well punctured, having skin 
eaks to a considerable extent, mechani- 
| injuries, of course, yet they were hold- 

g up in fine shape because of the low tem- 

rature. Where fungus trouble is held | 

check by such a temperature there is | 
Altho the 
rvae may not be killed their growth will 
very effectively checked by the low 
perature. It must be remembered, 
wever, that while cold storage will help 
ke up for imperfect fruit, infested 
ples never do as well in storage as per- 
tly sound fruit. 





\ manure spreader is an investment in 
d fertility. It is also a big labor-save -. 
here are several manure spreaders ad- 

rtised in this issue of Successful Farm- 
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talog tains suggestions, tures, 
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| themselves. shelter the home and save on 
fuel--they the stock and save on feed-- 
and as an investment an Evergreen 




















That Will Open Your Eyes 


Evergreens--all varicties, all sizes; Small Fruits, Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, Ornamentals—the finest, stron: aes, cleanest 
stock ever offered by anyono—anywhere—any time 

Prices, the lowest ever offered and my Direct from Nursery 
Pian makes this yom golden opportunity to do your planting at 
big saving—the like of which hasn't been offered for years—and will” 
probably never be presented again. So get busy-get free catalog 
and make your selections early. Do your planting now at a saving 
of 50% on what you have been paying. 


Landscape Your Lot 


o—taeapensive. Just a few dol- 
= a little an em | 73 have improved 
your property hun of dollars. My free 


Get it today—it’s 


32 Shrubs For $10.50. 


Picture shows what can be done—the 82 
represented consisti 


osc B Hydrangea. Feet can 
40 Shrubs For $9.7 75 
Fite a Sk Garant b “Dine, 8 NS 
a BA Mi Buy Direct From 
weer Nursery At a Panic 
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1 ie APPLE TREES 


Standard varieties, a 4 ft. trees $315 


Just ceeh ey enough to fill up that 4. or fill that 
ace somewhere on your lot. Guaranteed trees— 
the kind you will be giad to own~the kind I am proud 


5 CHERRY TREES $148 


Heavy roots--well branched--well k.own 
varieties—sold at this -y— price to advertise and make 
pew customers—stands to reason they must be good. 


Beantifal, catmet. FREE 


k tress, small fruits, shro! 
also landscape sketches 


fre beautifying sutifying your property. A i book Fall of nursery BL —y 
golect your | requirements. Get it free. Write a 
EARL FERRIS NURSERY co, 


HAMPTON, 10 IOWA 
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almost being given away—and represent 
Ferris quality, Ferris value, so they must be good. 


EV ERGREENS 


Millions of waiting for you--every 
variety, every size--for ornamental planting and 
pa lot Lu to the windbreak — for 

ing in price 
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MAKE YOUR OWN WEATHER 


Windbreaks Will Help. You 


= | 
| 


| 
| 
| 








Here is a fifteen year old windbreak already saving fuel for the fortunate owners 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating, | tive torbeing moved than are deciduous on the change in climate you experience, 


so it is said, and the proverb is more than | trees. 
herefore, | economy, small plants are usually more | windbreak has moved their farms in the 


gospel. 
ochran, the wife of a 


spoke 


almost 


W. 


It is 
Mrs. F 


true 
when 


successful than larger ones. 
evergreens 


For that reason, and for reasons of 


Furthermore, 


that have been at 


| for rented farms. 
|}the thousands of farms on which the 
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It doesa’t answer it fot 


owners live and farm, too. The only 
conclusion possible is that so few farmers 
are able to get a good perspective of 
fifteen or twenty years’ time. If foresight 
were only as good as hindsight probably 
five times as many windbreaks would be 
on our farms as there are. Few farmers 
would object to a windbreak if it were 
on the place. There is just one way to get 
one on most farms, and that is, get the 
trees and plant them. It is the cheapest 
way in the world to move your farm 
south. More than one plains farmer who 
years ago got tired of the north wind’s 
untrammeled sweep is glad today to testify 
to his fortunate investment in windbreaks. 
Next time you pass a windbreak—a good 
one like you could have if you tried—step 
into its shelter and simply experience the 
effect it has. You may even decide fhat 
three hundred miles is too low an estimate 


but that is how far some have said the 


direction of the tropics. 


least once | 


Madison county, lowa, farmer 
enthusiastically of their fifteen-year-old | or more times transplanted in the nursery | HOW TO PREVENT WINTER SUN- 
SCALD 


windbreak, it will have to be admitted | are better for the average person than | 


} 


ait 


» result of experience. 


that her opinion is ft 
tasted the pud- | 


She and her family have 
ding, so to speak. 

The windbreak stands north of the} 
house several rods. 


felt more and more. Even 


made itself 


difference in the comfort of stock and 


people. 
“We have wished we could buy a strip | 
across the road just west of us, only big 
enough to put_a windbreak there,” said 
Mrs. Cochran. “If we could block the 
west wind, and the winds from the north- | 
west, as we have the north, we would be | 
much more comfortable, we are sure.” 
The shelter belt which breaks the wind 
for the Cochrans occupies but a compara- | 
tively small strip of ground north of the | 
house. There is space enough between | 
dwelling and wimdbreak for a good-sised | 
farm orchard. Proper selection of varie- 
ties and care in planting is what has made | 
this windbreak give results in fifteen years. | 
The trees used for windbreak planting 
differ with different localities. Here, and 
in similar cases, a real shelterbelt to pro- 
tect against the cold winter winds is 
needed. Evergreens of one sort or another 
adapted to the region become the logical 
tree to plant. White pine is a first-class 
choice wherever it will do well. The 
market value of the timber is high, and 
a return may be expected in the form of 
cash which will not only pay for the space 
occupied by the trees, but leave the cost 
of sheltering the farmstead near nothing. 
The return from a shelterbelt is large} 
enough in feed and fuel saved to make it | 
worthwhile. The return from the timber is 
also worthwhile. The double return 
more than worthwhile. 





IS | 


Norway spruce is a great shelterbelt | 
tree. It makes a real bulwark against cold 
winds. Norway pine, Scotch pine, white 


cedar, all are good. \ combination of 
two or three sorts of trees is better than a 


a single variety, also. As white 


belt of 
pine grows up, naturally the top is more 
dense than the space below, and it may | 
even that wind will be able to go under 
the tops, thru and among the bare poles 
hlocked by a row of some such 
t hite cedar on either side of the 
M he lure with conifers o1 
nen inted s due to lack of 
mM » che s in planting. You 
ha ! lin handling your trees 
Yo ow them to li vund the 
é yard, after you receive 
get good results. Get the trees 
hom n rt nd without illow- 
ng in or r ace to the roots.If 
you have to put ther in temporarily, Gao 
so, but do it thoroly. 


are much more sensi- 


evergreens 


trees planted otherwise. 

It is a wise precaution to prepare the 
holes for the trees before the trees are 
taken from the package. As said before, 


to dry. That is one precaution which 
must be remembered. 

When the trees are set, set them firmly. 
Work the ‘soil about the roots, firming it 
carefully. Water the trees, if you can, 
but water thoroly or not at all. A good 
soaking will last a week or two, at least, 
im average soil. 

After the trees are set, keep them culti- 
vated. Treat them as you would a erop. 
Allow no weeds to sap plantfood and mois- 
ture from about the trees. It will not be 
a long time until the trees will shade the 
land so you teed not fear weed competi- 
tion, but until they do, ecultivate.« A 
loose mulch of straw, leaves, etc., about 


the trees will help conserve the moisture, | 
and will give the young trees conditions | 





Just from the sound of the name one 
| would think sunscalhl a summer trouble 
}in the orchard. It is true the hot sun in 
| summer, especially in some regions, may 


Year by year it has/| if several days’ wait are necessary before | cause the trouble, but sunscald may occur 
| planting, by all means heel the trees in 
after only fifteen years it has made a big | carefully, for the roots must not be allowed | 


in its worst form in winter, as well. 
During many winter days, the sun’s 
| heat may warm up the southern or south- 
western sides of trunk and branches to the 
thawing point. At night the wood 
|freezes again. If this alternate freezing 
|and thawing continues for any consider- 
able length of time, the bark on the ex- 
posed side of the tree will die and split off. 
lhe broken bark offers a point of entrance 
'for fungus tree diseases of many kinds 
| which may ultimately kill the tree. 
Where conditions are especially bad it 
will pay to shade the southwest portions 
of the trunk and branches. Cornstalks, 
|straw or similar material bound about 
the branches will give excellent protection. 


BUYING YEAR-OLD TREES 
Yearling trees*of some fruits are quite 
| small trees while of the peach they will be 
as large as they should be at all for plant- 
|ing out, if they are first class. With all 
the fruits, the yearling trees will grow more 
|surely and many times will overtake the 
| larger trees in a couple of years even when 
|they start promptly, and one fault with 
\large trees is slow starting. The small 
| trees having less root spread are damaged 
| less in the digging, and the small tops make 
|less demand on the roots. I have never 
| had any trouble getting the yearling trees 
|to grow finely when I bought first-class, 
| well-rooted stock. 
| In peaches there is a still younger tree 
| that gives splended satisfaction. It is the 
| June-bud. The regular one-year tree is 
budded in the fall and the bud makes a 
|whole year’s growth before the trees 
are sold, the roots being really two years 
old. The June-buds are budded in June 

















A bulwark against winter 


somewhat approaching the forest floor. 
Coming back the question of the 
value of a windbreak, which was touched 
upon in the beginning, a natural question 
presents itself. If windbreaks or shelter- 
belts are so valuable; why do not more 
them? Mrs. Cochran 
when I put it. 
pa be c 
ints, and ol course 
» their clear to 
permanent improvement when 
the VY can hardly expect to enjoy it. The 
landlord doesn’t realize the value of the 
shelterbelt since he is not on the place.”’ 
That answers the question fairly well 


to 


ans- 


She 


have 
wered the quest 
d, “I believe it i 


many farms have te 


farms 
ion 


s s rtiy ise so 


the tenants cannot see way 


put on a 


on trees grown from seeds planted in the 
spring and root and all are but one year 
old. Generally the best trees from a block 
of June-buds will be about eighteen inches 
high and perhaps branched some. When 
you get them you plant a little deeper than 
the bud and prune to a single stem. 

One great advantage in having yearly 
trees is that you can form the heads 
yourself and have them uniform and just 
as you wish them, so far as the tree growth 
permits. This is a big point with many 
and one well worth considering by any- 
The large trees which have the tops 
already started can hardly be changed. 

Another point, wh you ship the tree 
the of transportation as well as 
packing charges. While a year-old first- 
class tree does not sell for much less at the 
Then it will be 


one, 
re 
cost 


Is 


nursey it costs you less. 
much easier set.—L. H. C, 
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Wf The Mark 
of Quality 





The Greatest Exponent of 
Firestone Value in Farm Haulage 


FIRESTONE Cord per- 

forms economically and de- 

pendably under widely varying 

conditions. But nowhere has 

it given more definite proof of 

practical worth than in farm 
service. 


It is particularly adapted to 
the needs that exist. Where 
all sorts of roads are encoun- 
tered under varying weather 
conditions, its powerful trac- 
tion, its*extreme resilience and 
its durability enable passenger 
cars and trucks to be oper- 
ated more hours per day, more 


days in the year and at lower 
cost per mile. 


The broad tread with the 
massive non-skid pattern gives 
a better grip in soft mud 
when thaws make roads diffi- 
cult to negotiate. It takes 
hold more firmly on grades 
and offsets sidesway at sharp 
turns. 


The gum-dipped cord carcass 
and tough tread compound 
are Firestone features that 
multiply mileage, and notice- 
ably reduce tire costs in a sin- 
gle season. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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The work of preparing the land 
and planting is the same 
whether you use unknown seed 
or pedigreed seed. But the crop 
tells the story; often double or 
triple the profit comes from using 
HARDY, BIG-YICLDING, MICHIGAN GROWN 








TRADE MARK 
44 years of improvement are back of 
Isbell’s seeds. Eve mw Saas 
stock, true to strain and of hig ” 
—pure bred seeds, selected for hardiness 
and yield, and scientifically cleaned by Isbell. 
200,000 buyers find them money-makers. 


Get This Book—FREE 
Isbell’s 1923 Seed Annual is an au- 
thoritative treatise o 
seed selection, plan- 
ningand planting 
crops, and quotes4°~ 
direct-from-grower : 
rices. The coupon 
rings it, FREE. 


S.M.ISBELL 2 COMPANY 


823 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 





















Send your 1923 Seed Annual quoting 

direct-from-grower prices on Quality Seed. 
(4) 

Name — 

Address. 





KELLOGG’S 
1923 
STRAWBERRY BOOK , “ 


Stop paying high 
rices torStreeberries. 
rite for our beautiful, . 
big, new Strawberry Book. See 
how easy and profitable it is to grow 
your own big red berries. Book pictures in col- 


the ma winning KELLOGG THOROBRED 
STRAWEERRY PLANTS alse describes six Ke’ 


= sides. Also tells about the most 
brought out—Kellogg'’s 





Insure larger, better yields. 
Famous WHITTEN plants are 


Always Sure to Grow 


83 years’ experience guarantees healthy, heavy-rooted 





Strawberry and other small fruit plants. Never a failure. 
| FREE 1923 Catalog —Beautifully illustrated in 
colors, Describes standard and exclusive 
varieties : Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Dew- 
berries, aeage Vines, ete. Chock-fuil of valuable infor- } 
mation for all small fruit growers. Tells about ‘‘Collins,”” 
King of the Canners and “‘EATON,” the market Straw- 
berry that brings you $1.00 more per crate. Unsurpassed 


in size, quality, favor, yield. Learnfrom experts “Howto 
SetandGrow Berries.” Insuresuceess—send postalnow. 

E. WHITTEN & SON, Box & Gridgman, Mich. 
T md E Fs - REDUCED PRICES 


DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Small or I Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade ai 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO.. Bex 9 CLEVELAND, TENN. 
varieties Strawberry, Raspberry, Grape plants, ete, 
60 $2.50, 1000 up.Catalog. Kiger’s Narsery, Sawyer, Mich, | 
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Hereis William P. Sharp of one of the 
spray rings —— some of the clean 
sprayed fruit 


SOLVING THE FARM ORCHARD 
PROBLEM 


The farm orchard problem in Clinton 
county, Ind., is no different from that in 
any other cornbelt county. In ninety-five 
percent of the cases one word, neglect, 
will describe this condition. 

This neglect is not due to the fact that 
farmers are not interested in plenty of fruit 
for home consumption, but rather for the 
reason that the problem is not easily 
solved where it has to be tackled individ- 
ually. Orchard spraying is absolutely 
essential if fruit of usable quality is to be 
had. ‘The small barrel spray outfit has 
not been universally satisfactory, and the 
number of them in every neighborhood 
which have been tried for a year or so and 
then allowed to stay in the shed bear wit- 
ness to this statement. Another and, per- 
haps, the greatest drawback to individual 
care is that the farmer must be workin 
in the other crops at spraying time an 
since the fruit trees are aside issue they 
receive the neglect. 

Two orchard spray rings are helping 
solve the problem in Clinton county. 
These rings were both organized the past | 
year. Sixteen orchards in one ring and | 
thirteen in the other are represented. The | 
total number of trees in each ring is about 
four hundred. Small duplex sprayers are 
used in each instance. A two and one- 
half horsepower engine furnishes the 

ower and has proved sufficient for two 
~~ of hose when it has been found neces- 
sary to use them. By having enough | 
power to run two lines it is possible to| 
double up a little in a pinch and the extra 
power is well worth the extra cost. The | 
outfits came mounted on a substantial | 
frame which easily fits into the box bed 
of a farm wagon. Since considerable 
traveling around is necessary it was) 
thought this arrangement would be better | 
than having the outfit mounted on trucks | 
because the vibration on the road would | 
be greater in the latter case. The rings| 
were organized differently but both have | 
proved satisfactory. The orchards in| 
ring No. 1 were visited by the president of | 
the ring and the orchard extension 
specialist of Purdue. A rating was given 
each orchard and a se€ number of trees| 
considered worthy of a share. The total’ 
number of shares was determined and | 
they were then ‘capitalized high enough 
to raise the necessary amount of money to | 
purchase the sprayer. Ring No. 2 was | 
simply capitalized at $25 per share and | 
enough shares sold to raise the necessary | 
money. ‘These outfits are identical and | 
cost around $260 each. 
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Vegetable 
Collection 


10 Pkgs. ? 5 GIFT 
Seeds Cc To all who send 25c for | 
this vegetable seed col- 


lection we will enclose 




















Here isour great offer. FREE a wonderful secret 
We will send our big GIFT. Something every 
10-package collection woman will happy to 
of coma seeds — have. 

our very finest Cliff- 

wood farms tested 


seeds—and wonderful FREE secret gift, all for 25¢ 
in coin or stamps. Here are vegetables for your table 
all Summer long. All Salzer garden seeds are guar- 
an If not delighted you can get your money 
back. Allare Northern grown, hardiest and earliest. 
Note this collection: Beet, cabbage, carrot, cucum- 
ber,lettuce,onion,parsley.radish,turnip and endive. 
Tenfull packages for 25c,and the FREE SecretGift. 


1923 Catalog FREE 


Ask for our big 1923 catalog. Everything for field 

and ga - Weare headquarters for alfalfas,clovers, 
rasees, corn, wheat and oats. Samples of field seeds 
ree if youask for them. Write today. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
1227 South 7th Street La Crosse, Wis. 














The big, heal thy, vigorous] 
strawberry without a fault.! 
Gives lasting satisfaction. Nets 
many of our customers $1500.00 
an acre. Beautiful color, and & 
flavor you can't forget. 17 to 35 
fll a quart. Resists drought. 
Bearsearly and late. Many 
owers will discard all other 
finds. We also save you money 
on the most thrifty and profite 
able varieties of Strawberry, 
pe, Raspberry, Blackberry and 
Dewberry plants. Grown in the famous 
Michigan t Belt. Packed to reach 
you fresh and We ship direct to 
you at wholesale prices. Special rates if you 
order now. Our liberai guarantee 
long experience p you. Prepare 
now, and you will reap big profits 
next year from the growing demand 
for good berries. Our valuable cata 
log, with color il) pptogs. tells 












the whole s ior your 
copy . 

STEVENSVILLE NURSERIES 
Box 44, Stevensville, Mich. 






For More Berry Money 









Ioads of big red berrios the same tea. 
Spanier ten 
eg POE 
GOL : ORN and needs gt 










; N , To Mato 


x303, . lowa. 
Caan pong er 


‘STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3.50 Per Thousand, and up. Our strong, healthy, 
tremendous bearing plants guarantee big crops of 
luscious berries. Best varieties for all kinds of soils, 
Many new varieties such as Eaton, Bun Special 
Premier, Marvel and Cooper. The wor!ld'sgreatest 
new EverbearingStrawberry CHAMPION.Fullline 
of Raspberries, Blaskberries and Asparagus. Great- 
ly Reduced Prices. Our customers are making up to 
$1200.00 per acre from small 
a. Large stock of ood Grape Plants 

at $35.00 per thousand. Beau- ~ 

tiful mew color catalog free. Write To-day. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO.., Box 13, Bridgman. Mich. 


STRAWBERR 
PL. AN The newCooper 


Strawberry, 
largest, sweetest and most pro- 
ductive berry known. One berrymakes 
a big mouthful, 9 berries make a layer in a 
quart box. 400 crates per acre. Sells for a third 
morethanothervarieties, A full assortment 0 

otherkindsofsmallfruit plants. Pricesgreatly 
reduced. Wholesale prices on largeamounts. 
OurfreecatalogshowstheCooper andten other 
kindsin their naturalcolors, Write forit today. 


A. R. WESTON &CO.,R.D.No. 5 , Bridgman, Mich. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS Fear? Sedge 


a 
MAYERS PLANT NURSERY, Merrill, Michigan 





10 Progressive Pedigreed everbearing Strawberries $1.25. 
50 for $1 postpaid. Lewell Hawkins, Piedmont, Mo. 





| Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Officers were elected in each instance 
and the business turned over to them, 
From that point it was the duty of these 
men to familiarise themselves with 
spraying schedules, purchase all materials 
and see that they were applied as near the 
proper time as possible. Membership 
in each case was taken in the Indiana 
Fruit Growers’ Association and the ma- 
terials purchased cooperatively at cost 
plus a two percent handling charge. This 
arrangement resulted in considerable sav- 
ng and also made it possible to get liquid 
lime-sulfur, since this was not handled in 
quantity by tn. alers in the county. 

In Ring No. 1 the spraying was done 
by a farmer who was hired for this pur- 
pose straight thru the season and he was 
issisted by the secretary, who gave direc- 
tions when and what to apply. Ring No. 
2 was handled by the president and secre- 
tary, who were both farmers and share- 
holders in the outfit. They arranged their 
ther work so that when spraying time 

ume they were on the job. 

The number of gallons of spray material 
ipplied to each orchard each time was 
<ept by the secretary and at the end of the 
praying season the total number of gallons 
pplied during that time was determined; 
hen the total expense incurred was cal- 

ulated. With these items known a flat 
rate of so much per gallon was charged 
each man. By this arrangement the 
farmer shared in the expense of the 
enterprise in proportion to the amount of 
material used on hisorchard. This worked 








The spray ring makes props necessary 


» hardship on the man with young trees. 

le the older and larger trees required 

re the expense was in proportion to 

r size. By this arrangement the average 

per tree was found to be around 

ty-eight cents for materials and cost 

pplication. In this purpose of orchard 

venation many of the trees were 

ned and straw mulched. Two and one- 

tons of nitrate of soda was also used, 

‘tically all of the imembers trying 

e of it. Some of the neglected trees 

past much help, yet even with some 
hese results were surprising. 

Che results of the first year’s work have 

n very interesting and in the main 

e been highly satisfactory. In caring 

so many orchards, and these composed 

nany different varieties, it would look 

a big job to get to each orchard at the 

‘t time it should be sprayed. Perhaps 

; was not always done, but the fruit 

Showed up remarkably well. In most of 

the orchards there was more good usable 

salable fruit than ever had been 

Pruning, mulching, nitrate of soda 

proper spraying, together with com- 

nity spirit, will accomplish wonders 

with the farm orchard.—V. J. Mann, Ind. 
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set up in less than an hour. 


Simple to operate. 


Aerial-A_ sthe ideal receiving set for you. 
for lighting bulb 
necting, 


PRICE COM 


COMPLETE and READY to USE 


The Aerial-A receiving set is solid with aerial, batteries, phones, tube and insulators. 


Listen to the concerts, news, weather reports, crop reports, sports, lectures, 


nothing like the Aerial-A receiving set for spending an enjoyable evening at home. 
Perfectly constructed. 


“Better Than The Best” 





The wiring connections are at the back of the machine, for ease in con- 
and to increase the beauty of the set and eliminate confusion. 


Can be 


ete. There is 


There are two dials for tuning and one rheostat 


PLETE $35.00 





Do You Need 


must include postage. TERMS 
$45.00 Magnavox cnuk a 3@ $32.50 
24.00 A Battery, 100 amp. 6V . . 16.75 
19.00 A Battery, 80 amp. 6V ...... 11.45 
14.50 A Battery, 60 amp. 6V...... 8.75 
Be MIB es o's snp cp ews cwccses 32 
.75 High Quality Dial ele .20 
5.00 23 P1 Variable Cond... a 
5.50 43 Pl Variable Cond ‘ » 1.95 
4.50 Variometer, guaranteed high 
quality 2.40 
4.25 Variecoupler, guarante ed high 
quality 2.25 
3.00 Battery 22% V. Variable, high- 
est quality, guaranteed, large 
size ‘ “mnakeaan. OOD 
1.75 B Battery 22% V. Variable, 
highest quality, guaranteed, 
small size .75 
Guarangess Genuine Bakelite Panels 
7x10$1.25 7x 1.85 9x10 1.45 
a5 4 6x9 95 6xi2 1.25 
7x9 1.15 12x12 3.00 7x24 3.00 
$ 1.00 All Moulded Y.T. Sockets ... .25 
2.00 Chelton L' ighting Arresters. a 3 


Homecharger D eLux 


Dept. F. H. 





All merchandise offered is Standard, Guaranteed, and is of perfect workmanship. 
S— Money Orders with Orders—C hecks not accepted. 


WE. Supply & Service Corp 


18 Murray St. 


Radio Supplies? 


Mail orders 


$ 4.50 Thordarson Transformers.... 2 35 
1.75 Crystal Detector. Jet t0%od 1.10 
.75 Crystal Detector........... 35 

1:50 Multi Jack..............-- 1.15 i 
1.50 Twin Adapter ....... 1.15 
1.25 Universal Plug 75 
-70 Open Circuit Jack........... -60 
.85 Closed Circuit dis cube 65 
1.00 2 Cireuit Jack .80 

125 ft. Colls No. 14 Phospehor Bronze 

Tinned Wire : 40 
$ .40 K.D. Crystal Detector 16 


Magnet Wire 20% dise ount off list 

$ 3.00 Radio Frequency Tran formers = 65 
75 potters 5 . + nee 

Knife Switch T 

Knife Switch 8. 3 5. ieTat sos - a 

Knife Switch D. P. D. T. 3 

$6.75 Wessco Audio Transformers, 















highest quality, guaranteed .. 3.25 
6.75 Westinghouse Storage Battery 5.05 
8.00 Moulded Variocoupler, meyeres 

uality $ 50 
hamrock V ariocoupler . sdseve 2.75 





New York 














the Jonathan, t 
beauty of the Winter Banana 


Davis. That’s the Golden Winesap. 
Itisa new apple, 


I believe it wil 
Utah and should be hardy most anywhere. 


RE VERY REASON 


and PRICES ARE 

You ar never regret 
True Delicious it. Fruit is large, dark 
asweet flavor slightly touched with acid; fine grained, 
Comes out of storage in April in perfect condition. 
Our prices for all apple trees are very low. 


Low Prices—Free Book ;~ 


We sell by mail, direct to you, at_very low prices. 
Send your name for a free copy of new Catalog of 
Trees and Seeds That Grow. 

SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 


33 Court Street—BSEATRICE, NEB. 





Oats, Corn, 5) Itz 
Prices will be cont by 
oO! 
an BERRY SE 


Handsome, guaranteed time 
keeper, given for selling only 40 
packs of vegetabie or flower seeds 
(mention which) at 10c per large 
pack. Easily sold— EARN BIG 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. Get 
sample lot today. Send no money. 
We trust you till seeds are sold. 


AMERICAN SEED CO. , 22% 4-88, 


e, introduced only a few years ago, but 
come one of the most popular apples in Amer- 
ica on account of its remarkable qualities. It originated in 


You will find this Golden Winesap jn my Catalog only, 


ae Town.. 


py acting ge our Highest 
hg ‘Alfalfa, Timothy, 


Ree eres: 





ATruly Wonderful Apple! 


This Golden Winesap 


Just imagine an apple with the juicy tartness of 
the meatiness of the old Winesap, the 
the deep gold color of the 
Grimes, and the keeping qualities of the good old Ben 







planting 
red, with 
crisp, juicy. 

Very hardy. 


ee eee ae eee eee 
[ Sonde sregger Nurseries and Seed House 
33 Court Street, Beatrice, Neb. 




















Our Prices Today 
A esereaes a rd Low 














Date gests son " 
-- Ra, So ee ee ee pege catalog 
now prevent paying more 

Box 219. GLARINDA, 1OWA 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture a 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of alifetime. It’s free. xquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; cflers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 
HELLER BROS. CO... Box 159, New Castle, Ind. 

pend Spring, Summer and 
Pat oeecerina Luthution in- 
sects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions. Some worth $1 to $7 each. e ~ 
outdoor work vin bay fastres a oe 

A. 


teres price list. at posted nes pom, Ss 
fees my trated 


lor STAMPS) 
mn. SINCLAIR ey 


y Pome ot om 












































FATENT FROTBCTION 


Boters 4 disclosing your invention fe anyone send for free blank 
ofc. * to be signed witnessed. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 











| Dept. 24, Ocea m Park, CALIFORNIA 


| [ WANT FAR FOR CASH BUYERS spring de- 


livery 
FARM WANTED. SEND DESCRIPTION AND 














Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 
427 Ouray Building Washington. D. C. 








Ikinson Bid 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 











BEAN sprayer 





An Ideal Outfit for the Grower 
with Limited Acreage 

A complete, high grade, light weight Power 

Sprayer for the grower with small acreage, who 

wants a clean orchard and profitable crops. 

Delivers 


5% Gallons a Minute at 
250 Pounds Pressure 


Equipped with Complete Rotary Agitator; 
Built-in Pressure Regulator; 2 H.P. Sprayer 
Engine; All-Steel Truck; Bean Pump — and 
other features found in no other low-priced 
outfit. Bean Quality thru andthru. Furnished 
without truck, if desired. 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP @O. 
1 Hosmer Street, oh af nsing, Mich 

172 W J slian Se 1 Jose, California 
Gentlemen: Send me your new catalag and full 
details of the Bean Simplicity. 


Name a Sa 


Address 


70 Bushels 





from a 15‘ Pkt. i 











Greatest all-season cropper. Lar; 
solid, luscious, For market an 
canning. 100, ka:es sold last 
season. of testimonials. 
Mre. Rosie Hardy, Pine River, Wis., 
writes: “I planted a I5e package. 
Finest I ever raised. Picked 70 bush= 
els already. Vinesstill loaded. 

Condon Guarantees YOU Satistaction 


New Prices Lowest of Leal F 

83 years’ experience. Every Seed 

quetale bred. Selected from strong 7 
ite. Over 200,000 th 


SPECIAL 0 


“CONDON'S 1923 Garden AY 

1S pages— 1000 {llustrations. 
elle “‘How to Pian, gute anc 

Everything In Seeds, Sh 


FREE 2) 











Livincston’s Famous 


Standard everywhere—at 
Agricultural Colleges, Ex- 
periment Stations, among 
gardeners, truckers and 
home gardens. All size 
packages put up under U.S. 
reg. Trade-mark Seal. Weare 
offering for the first time Liv- 
ingston's new Rosy Morn To- 
mato, Washington Asparagus, 
Ohio Grand Rapids Lettuce, 
™ Perfecto Musk Melon, Ex 
fy Early Red P rolific Pepper, King 
Zoe of Denmark Spinach. All are 
illustrated and described in our 


New 1923 Seed Annual 
Also _—~,- the best varieties of 
pee Peet Ay for quality 

grow big crops. 


vegetables and flow 
we b iy Fm ye 

rite ck, your Fike copy Te.< hoday 
Seed Co 


Liv’ 04 Cc 




















Ever Grown 


Early Protific. it is a wonderful 
bearer, beginning to bloom when 






as large as any of the early varie- 
ties, almost perfectly amooth and 
of superb qt ia az. Very few seeds, 
making them excellent for elicin lendid keepers an d 
geod for shipr sng. Bear from 10 days to 2 veeks before any 
eS rand continue to bear antil frost faands 
© than one. ber at You ke by 

~~ a some of these uly &  devertvertte on ir) our ‘amp let Cata 
= »f Seeds and Trees That G end fora free copy 22 
Sondereggor Nurseries & ‘Seed House 
33 Court Street, SEATRICE, NE CARL SONDEREGGER, Pres. 


FRE 











den and Farm Seeds. Mention this paper. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














There are numberless good seed houses. 
| There are plenty of good seeds sold. Also 
| the re are many inferior seeds sold. 
den seeds should be purchased from a 
reliable source, for it is very discouraging 
to plant seeds that fail to grow, or seeds 
that do not produce good vegetables when 
they do grow. 
what will be produced from the seeds 
themselves, and we have only the relia- 
| bility of the seed grower to guide us. Some 
merchants are careful to buy their seeds 
only of the most reliable seedsmen, but 
others will buy of the seedsman offering 
the best inducement, and many times the 
seeds are grown without proper inspection 
and in a way to become mixed up and 
practically worthless to the person who 
likes vegetables true to name and of good | 
qué lity. 
summer. It 
lucky hit but it shows the danger just the 
same. In a melon 
exceptionally fine melons and of highest 
| qué ality. 
poor quality, but 
| variety the good melons were the planter | 
informed me that they all came out of the 
same packet, 
I had grown many banana melons, 
knew 
were not of that variety, 
of those in the patch were, yet varying 
extremely in size, 
Many times I have had all kinds of rad- 
ishes, 
same package. 
our Kentucky wonder beans bore wide, 
flat pods with large round pure white beans 
so full of strings the pods could not be used 











crop borne by 
almost on the Missouri line, reached the 
ears or eyes of 
it started something. 
wanted to know more about the pear tree 
| that yielded forty bushels of pears besides 
| windfalls. 
| Sanger, editor of the State Line Herald, to 
learr the truth of what he had heard, and | 
to learn if perchance the roots extended | 
over into Missouri. The 
replied: 


vant free catalng onl 
FRE ro Be DS )WITH EVERY ORDER FROM 
DON BROS... EN 
Rock River Volley Sod Porm BOX 163, ROCKFORD, UL. 














yield this year is true, 
| The tree is of the Seckel variety, and its | 
yield was witnessed cand confirmed by 
& great many pe rsons.’ 

The lot on which the pear tree stands | 
runs back to the Missouri line, and the pear | 
tree is close to the rear of the lot. 

its roots reach rather | 
con- 





deeply into the soil of Missouri,’ 
cludes the editor’s statement. 

No wonder a pear tree can produce rec- 
ord-breaking crops with bot 
Missouri cooperating. 








9? That's what 
one of my 
customers says of Beebe's 


only 6 or 8 inches high. Fruit is 


attacks raspberry, 









100 Seeds of Our Famous 


MAJESTIC TOMATO 


The largest, panSaomest and 
most solid, finest quality of all—sent free. Ask 
also for large illustrated free catalogue of Gar- 


Of course, 
come 
crop. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA ° 


BUYING THE GARDEN SEEDS 





Gar-| 


There is no way to tell 








an example of this last | 
happened that it was a 


I saw 


patch were several 
Also there were several others of 
when I asked what| 


‘Banana.” 
and I 
elongated melons 
tho nearly all 


and were labeled ‘ 


these slightly 


shape and quality. 


beans, and corn from the 


turnips, 
One year about a third of 


at all. Because of this we prefer to buy 
our seeds of a firm we know is reliable.— 
R. R. 


FED BY TWO STATES 


When a news account of the remarkable 
a pear tree in Iowa, but 


a Missouri horticulturist, 
This Missouri man 


Therefore he wrote W. M. 


Iowa editor 


‘The statement made 


“Undoubtedly 


lowa and 


CONTROL ‘RASPBERRY CANE 
BORER 


The red-necked raspberry 


The borer is the flat-headed, 


white larva ofa small, slender, velvet- 
L.| black beetle with coppery red or golden 
thorax (‘‘neck”’ These larvae form 


irregular swellings or galls which gradu- 
ally enlarge the canes and split the bark. | 
canes infected die, or they be- 
and fail to produce nu 
While the chief damage is done by | 


weakened 


spreader 








AMERICAN SEED co. 





concerning the | 
as I verily believe. | 


pasture 
money 


cane borer | 
blackberry and dew-| 
berry canes, in some sections very severely. 
Fall and winter are the times for control. 


milk- 
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for selling only 
4 Fine tee Curtains Given’ 

our prize-winning vegetable or flower seeds (men- 
tion which) at 10c pack: or your choice of many 
other fine premiums 


31 pe. Dinner Set 


—like retail at $10.00— 
given according to plan 
in our catalog 


26 pe. Table Set 


| Knives, forks, tes papeenn 
sugar she ll and 


30 packs of 


yutter 
in durable 
silveroid, or 


Ivory finish brush, comb, 
mirror etc. in handsome 
box, FREE for selling 40 
i packs. Sell easily. 


Earn Big Money 
or Premiums 


Send no money. We trust 
you with seeds until sold. 
pox x ss, 


Known for Reliabili ars. _ 
specializein Field Seed: at Clover, Ti 
thy and Alfalfa are standards for A = 
hardiness and high germination. 
Wisconsinstands first in Pedi Grains. 
Weoffer Pedigree Nos. 1,5 and7 Oats, Pedigree 
Barley, —— and Rye, ‘Wisconsin n grown Seed 
Corn, Nos. 12, 7, 8 and 25, Cold Resistant and 
Murdock: 
Full line of De ble Garden 
and Flower Bulbs, Plants, 
Poultry Supplies. 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—53 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
f logue has over 700 pictures - 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 


Unhulled. Easy to 


where. I t fe Don’ 
| ~t Ray delay writing for 


a fi eraeess, on Fees 
Se, _ pine ce 
. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 919, 


EES & PLANTS THAT GROW 4 


CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- ; ‘ 
tion or money refunded. 70yearsin Synge 
business proof of our responsibility. 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 


Spring Hill Nu . 
dp Box 214, _ Tippecanoe City, (Miami Co) Obs Ohio 








Bee res ~ kh crate Fine and re 4 pick oa 
re are ly green jast year for © pkt. To intro- 
duce our hardy northern grown seeds will oond following: 
10 b Puts, Seods fe ter Oc 


Jung’s Pastiont fe. Beet, ¢ Sucumber, Lettnce, 
ge. Parent ‘ Bice ‘and Bverlastin Flow- 
Mone 4 tf sent bly eac ot jechoa. 





ts free. Write 
3. W. JUNG SEED Co., Sta. s, RANDOLPH, WIS. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the larvae, at the same time the beetle 
does some damage by feeding on the 


leaves of the host plant. 

The control measures are simple: Cut | 
out all infected canes in the fall, winter, | 
wr very early spring before the beetles 
have emerged from them. Burn these 
prunings immediately. 

We had considerable trouble in a patch 
of our own at one time because of a patch | 
of wild blackberries on our neighbor’s| 
place, just across the line. The trouble | 
ceased with the cleaning out of the neigh-| 
bor’s patch as well as our own. It taught 
is the importance of thoroness in cleaning 
ip all neighboring patches of raspberries, 
blackberries and dewberries. Let neigh- 
hors cooperate for several successive years. 
Che result would be amazing. 

[f you are interested in this particular 
small-fruit pest you will be glad to hear 
bout Farmers’ Bulletin 1286, by F. H. 
Chittenden, entomologist, on the subject. 
This bulletin may be had free of charge 
by applying to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


THE WHITTEN, A NEW APPLE 


According to news reports from the 
Missouri college of agriculture at Colum- 
ia the new Whitten apple was introduced 

» the horticultural world at the Joplin | 
meeting of the Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society, December 13th to 15th. 

Che new apple is a hybrid variety devel- 
yped at the Missouri experiment station | 
s a result of cross-pollination work done 
thirteen years ago by the late J. C. 
Whitten, W. L. Howard and W. H. 
Chandler. The seedling on which the 
chibit apples were borne is now twelve 

ars old, and bore its second crop last 
year 

The new apple is large, red-striped, 
sweet, with firm, juicy flesh. It possesses 

e aroma of the Delicious, the sweetness 
of the Delicious, and, according to the 
station reports, a somwehat more sprightly 
flavor. : 

The production of this new apple is one 
of the earliest tangible results of the ex- 
periment station’s to produce a late- 
blooming variety in order to get away from 
frost injury, the bane of orchardists. With 
this purpose in mind cross-pollination and 
the raising of seedling apple trees has 
continued each year. During the work 
thirteen years ago, Dr. Whitten and his 
associates fertilized a number of Ingram 
blossoms with pollen from the Delicious. 
Seeds from this cross were planted and the 
new apples are the crop from these Ingram- 
licious crosses. 

\ number of new apples besides the 
Whitten have been obtained, but the 
Vhitten is by far the most promising. 
It retains the size, shape, aroma, and 
sweetness of the male parent, the firmer 
flesh and juiciness of the Ingram, and with 
all this has the late blooming habit which 
was the object of the original project. Even 
1921, the year when nearly all bloom 
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The function of 
@ spark plug is 
to deliver theen- 
tire spark at the 
gap. If part of it 
leaks away, due 
to an accumula- 
tion of carbon on 
the surface of the 
porcelain, there 
will be no spark og 
it will be so weak- 
ened that it will 
mot properly ig- 
nite cold mixtures 
when starting 









AC Carbon Proof Plugs facili- 
tate starting and give a sweet- 
running motor to all cars, even 
old ones that pump oil. 


When a motor is out of tune 
it often happens that costly 
repair bills are incurred, various 
adjustments made, and finally 
itis found that newspark plugs 











other good dealer can meet your needs. 


AC § 





Did Your Car Start Hard This Morning? 


Hard starting and poor performance in cold 
weather have always been bad enough, but 
these difficulties become worse each year be- 
cause of fuel conditions. Spark plugs with the 
ordinary smooth-surface porcelain permit an 
accumulation of soot, particularly when the 
choker is used to any extent. Upon stopping the 
engine in cold weather the gummy deposit on the 
surface of the porcelain will harden, causing short 
circuit and making it almost impossible to start. 


These troubles of hard starting and poor per- 
formance are experienced in cold weather by 
most motorists and particularly with old cars. 





















Many motorists resort to priming, but no amount 
of priming will start a motor in which the plugs 
are shorted with carbon. 


With AC Carbon Proof Plugs the saw tooth 
dges of the high temperature fins do not permit 
the carbon to accumulate over the entire surface, 
as these thin edges heat up rapidly and burn 
away the soot before it turns to carbon. This 
effectively breaks up short circuits, makes for 
easier starting and a better running engine. 


are the remedy. Avoid this ex- 
pense by first putting in a new 
set of AC’s. 


Put a set of AC Carbon Proofs 
in your car today. Any good 
dealer or garage can suppl 
you with AC Carbon Proofs 
that were specially designed 
for your engine. 


Ford Owners: The AC 1075 for Ford engines is the plug you should use. It has our 
patented wire clip for the Ford terminal, our new design electrode which prevents 
oil from lodging in the spark gap, and the famous AC Carbon Proof porcelain with 
its high temperature fins that attain sufficient heat to burn away oil deposits, thus 
offering effective resistance to carbon. If your Ford dealer will not supply you, any 


ark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 


No. 1,185,727, April 18, 1915, U. S. Pat. No. 1,216,189, Feb. 18, 1917. Other Patents Pending 








vas killed, the young tree produced a fair 
crop of apples. 


PREFERS NORTHERN SEED 
hen the potato experimental plot on 
the farm of L. J. Baxter of Ida county, 
lowa, was harvested last fall, the value 
orthern grown seed for that section 
conclusively demonstrated. 
[here were twelve different varieties 
the plot, and they yielded all the way 
m two hundred bushels to the acre for 
home grown variety to three hundred 
| two for the highest yielding northern 
variety. This highest yield was an Irish 
Cobbler, from seed produced in Minne- 
1. 
(he harvest was made by C. V. Hol- 
nger of the state college extension staff, 





amination. You loo 
and pay the freight 





BargainCatalog 








Box 111, 


in spite of advancing leather costs. ~ § 
This Blue Ribbon Harness at $52.25 
can’t be matched for quality, looks or 
wear at the price. Proveit at ourrisk. 


Order A Set Today-Send No Money 


Just tell us to send yes aset. We ship subject toex- 

it over, find everything O. K., 

nt $52.25 pius freight. 

it 30 days. If not perfectly satisfactory, we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. You are sole judge. 

Write for Big | Harness. A uteBuppiies. ClochingSnoes 

~hundreds of other items. Mailed free. 


Monroe, Wis. 


Buy This Harness for Only 

--and Save the Difference $ 522 

Direct from factory saves you easily $15 to 

$20. Besides we're still quoting old prices wat 
_ @ . 











n use 








who has shown beyond question that 
choice of seed plays a big part in results 
of planting. 


Farm Homes in 33 States 


All descriptions, $10—$200 acre, fully equipped; sub- 
urban property—Florida orange es — winter 
homes. 1s Fer Catalog . OUT FARM 
AGENY, 427CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





INVENTORS 


model or 7 and 
RT eee 


It you bave an inventicn write 
or our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 
description we will give our 


and 
PAVAsHINGTON, B. & 
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ré 
G h y i ; 
| row what you ea Z 
a 
It is a crime to pay store prices when you se 
™ 
can grow and store the fat of the land, fresh a 
| and at its best, right on yourown place. Lack of 
} . . ‘ . « 
time is no excuse—a Planet Jr. No. 4 combina- = 
: : w 
| tion seeder and wheel hoe makes planting your 
TRY FRUIT TREES AGAIN | wards died of 
“ . entire garden a matter of minutes. Change a 
I was talking with a man today who} . Yi 
had purchased sixteen dollars worth of | single bolt and you have a handy, light, clean- be 
ne gee" He was sick — they came | working wheel hoe which will cut the weeds and th: 
and he had his boys dig holes for them and | = . +s an 
heel them in until he could plant them. cost of living down and keep the family living = 
At last he set them out, wrapped them high right through the season. Planet Jr. No. ai 
against rabbit injury, and expected a good 4 earns back its cost the first year. A boy or pe 
orchard. Not a tree even started growth. , dh f dei ‘ is 
Now that man was so discouraged that he woman can operate it an ave fun doing it, too. pre 
gave up, but why should he? Wither he far 
bought trees injured by storage, or he jus 
killed them by heeling them in poorly, but aa 
that was no more of an argument against 
planting again than that of a man who = 
told me that he planted two orchards and on 
the rabbits killed both within a year, and | “are 
he was done. If he carelessly let rabbits — 
peel his trees he had only himself to blame, | der 
and need not make his family do without 7 
fruit to pay for it. I have just come from but 
a farm where a few years ago one of the I 
acre orchards sek cted by the agricultural of 
college extension department was planted, Soe 
and has been bearing now for a couple of and 
yous, and three years ago they pl mnted Planet Jr. seeders are known everywhere for fille 
another like orchard and a good supply ol accuracy, durability and simplicity. Planet mer 
small fruits. This year they had fruit Jr. cultivators (hand, horse and tractor) are - “ill 
from strawberry time continuously, and the boast of those who cultivate for profit. “e 
- ’ Send for new catalog showing the Planet Jr. bea: 
the end is not yet, as they have a fair | oy just 
supply of apples. Both the first and second | Tak 
orchards are healthy and even the young Se Res ALLEN & Cie Inc. beai 
orchard bore some plums and peaches this Dept. 30 =e 
year. There is no valid reason why every Sth and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia ly viel 
farm may not have an abundance of fruit — ee) veal 
of all kinds that do well in the locality. he 
The farmer who has the last orchard has 9 th the 
given his ort hard the same care he gives hn Bi 
any other crop on the farm. He didn’t SEED HOUSE Whs 
plant the trees carelessly and let them grow Fone GRELMMOUSES vash 
in sods and weeds, and live or die as it J ie — leaul 
happened, and he protec ted the trees with o~ A) ad 4 and 
thirty-inch fine mesh poultry wire so the . = 
: . { # 5 stath 
rabbits could look but not touch. His ou > F a et, give! 
assortment was good for the college acre 5 ee Tee nae , Ni ae ae Sie ‘ Ther 
orchard is especially selected for home use, ~ - depa 
and such varieties as are suited to the VW; on ‘ 
loc ulity. L. H., Kan. For successful crops, select >= he hi 
Se x your seeds from Will's 1923 x —- .. the 
IN CASE YOU LIKE FRUIT Catalog! Contains 100 “ae ae ricult 
Continued from pagef34 pages, beautifully illustrat- 
apple race was in no danger of dying out.| ed. Describes indetailthe Ys 
The minute the old tree felt less pros- | field and garden seeds, trees : » 3 
perous, tho, and it looked like its days and nursery stock, whose : n 
were numbered, it hustled to bear a crop heavy yields and early ma- Pioneer Seedsmen rabbi 
of fruit, for the seeds within the fruit turity have made the name We are far in the lead of mine | 
are nature’s means of reproducing itself. Will famous. Tells how > ta soodenen in intro- the q 
Tr c t = rive 
That explains w hy partially girdling the rare varieties were secured cies particularly fitted to “= r 
tree encourages fruit production. My from the Northern Indians. Northwest conditions. 40 vonae 
grandfather pounded nails into a tree Many valuable seeding ‘dh a A my ay = ogitive- — 
. ’ a an . . . , ing varieties for hardiness, enefl 
that didn’t be ar, and it soon changed suggestions. Write for your rapid growth and big yields’ Wi 
its habits. Pruning may be used for the copy today! peer er . Y 
. . void paying the same price closed 
same purposes and it is much safer and fer inferlee seeds, when we osex 
more reliable. The best way is by choosing 7 have the most perfect as- for me 
a soil rich enough but not too rich. pt ot pment ern-grown check. 
; 8 money can buy. they 
If we were discussing with a prospec- | ; hey ¥ 
tive commercial orchardist where to lo- OSCAR M. WILL & CO. animal 
eate his trees, we would mentior mar- } 4 . Bismarck, North Dakota except 
kets, roads, labor supply, and many more Ys WW Ptoncer Seedhouse,Greenhouses. fences 
such things. You who have an orchard Nursery who hi 
on the farm, or you whe are going to have U Still o 
an orchard on the farm, aren’t interested rabbits 
particularly in the relation of roads to the ——————_-- - —- angel 
orchard, tho rest assured if you are on a 5 SEED CATALOG cheape 
road where there is lots of traffic you can ia a 
sell any surplus more easily. But it is Will Interest You ' - th 
‘ : sumer is : . hs Itis so different from all others. It tells of Ford’s nh ot 
. » = umed that the home or hard you , Sound Seeds, Plants, Trees, Bulbs, which ustomers . 
will be just big enough to little more than stocks on lowe now say make BEST AND BIGGEST CROPS. Reasona- — le 
fully supply the farm larder a big discount under present prices. ble prices, high vitality and purity. Satisfaction zuar- Chen 
7 , Px * 7 Regret ee seeds of any kind until you see our and anteed or money back. Write today for your copy. ovendaniit 
How many trees will it take Depends gion. we specialize , aw SS If friends are interested,send their names and addresses ect 
- ‘ ‘ested Clover, Timothy, A ¥ - 
on the family appetite. I remember it|| Sth prsiteie, cold subject to your, gppcoval and sovecnment B A napa ose a teed it ly ~ 
used to take all twenty trees would pro-|\ Amorican Field Seed Co., . tH. ste Pace eve, ys aaelemaie ~ ‘. 
point the way to square — ae 





ey 





duce to feed our family on the farm. } 
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I would say twenty to fifty trees would | 
be plenty, and on the whole, a very 
reasonable number. Let’s call on several 
good growers and see what they say. 

“Twenty-five trees properly cared for, 
will give you more first class fruit than 
a hundred neglected,’ says R. 8S. Herrick, 
secretary of the lowa State Horticultural 
Society. “Twenty-five to fifty trees will 
make a good sized home orchard.” 

“Fifty trees are more than enough,” 
said a farmer in Jefferson county, lowa, 
when asked this question. “Take care 
of twelve and that is enough.” 

He was talking about apple trees only. 
You'll need two or three cherries, some 
peaches, where they thrive. Remember 
that variety is spice in the orchard as 
well as life. 

If you want pears, get a blight re- 
sistant variety. This new “Pineapple” 
pear, recently developed, they tell me 





: , t 
is practically blight proof. I have never | 
| 


seen it, but I hope to try it some day 
far enough from apple trees to be safe, 
just to find out if it will do as well as it 
is claimed to do. 

Don't forget plums, several kinds, and 
by all means have small fruits, from 
strawberries to grapes. 

After all, the varieties are very much a 
matter of personal preference, and it 
depends on locality, too. Now a Johnatan 
is mighty hard to beat in some sections, 
but it doesn’t do so well in others 

I was talking to Val Keyser, secretary 
of the Nebraska State Horticultural 
Society last September about varieties 
and he mentioned Missouri Pippin as a 
filler both for home orchard and com- 
mercial. As he said, “Missouri Pippin 
will come on at six years, in this section, 
bear till it dies, and not grow very big 
just because it does bear so heavily. 
lake it out when other trees come into 
bearing. Utter Red ought to be planted 
more where it will grow. This one here 
yielded sixty dollars worth of apples last 
year and twenty this year,” he said as 
he pointed out one tree in going thru 
the orchard. 

But there are hundreds of varieties. 
What everyone should do is to learn 
varieties that are doing best in his own 
locality, plant mostly winter varieties, 
and by all means, write to tie experiment 
station and find out the sort that have 
given best results in his own section. 
Chere is a good bulletin, issued by the 
lepartment of agriculture on varieties 
for the home orchard, also, and this can 

e had free of charge if you will write to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


A RABBIT RECIPE 

In reply to a query on how to get rid of 
rabbits bothering the orchard a friend of 

ine suggested the shotgun. Incidentally, 

1e question was asked, and the answer 
given, over a delicious rabbit pot-pie. One 
wonders, sometimes, if the general use of 
rabbits for pie wouldn’t be a first-class 
benefit for the orchardists. 

Where rabbits are not protected by a 
closed season law, shooting for sport and 
for meat will generally hold the rabbits in 
check. Poisoned baits can be used where 
they will not be accessible for domestic 
animals, but this method is not desirable 
except as a last resort. Rabbit-proof 
fences have been the way out for some 
who have only a limited area to protect. 
Still others lay out a winter table for 
rabbits, such as corn, cabbage, turnips, 

ingels, etc., on the theory that it is 

eaper to feed them than to fight them, 

id a well-fed rabbit cares less for tree 

rk than for the feeds on his table. 

In our orchard we expect to use a shot- 

or rifle in combination with a dog. 

Chen, just to be on the safe side, we 

ct to continue the use of protectors of 
* or veneer on each and every young 
It is the only really practical and 
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Real foot 
protection 


HIGH all-rubber arctic that fits snug- 
ly and keeps snow and dirt from 
working back of the buckles. The pro- 
tection of a rubber boot with the comfort 
ofan old shoe. This arctic will keep your 
feet dry in slush, snow or rain. Every 
vital point of wear is strongly reinforced 
with strips of tough rubber. 
This “Cornbelt” arctic is ideal for the 
farmer, or anyone who has to endure rough 
stormy weather. 


There is a dealerin your vicinity who 
sells Top Notch Footwear. It costs no 
more than the ordinary kind. You can 
always identify our product by the Top 
Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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A Guarantee of Rabber 
Footwear Mileage . 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


BOYS RAISING PUREBREDS 

I called on a dozen and a half club boys 
in Dickinson county, Iowa, to see just 
how they are feeding and caring for their 
purebred pigs. Successful Farming loaned 
them the money to purchase their porkers, 
the same as we have helped nearly 10,000 
other boys and girls become owners in 
some of the various livestock clubs. 

And why purebreds, some ask. Every 
boy wants the best. He is ready to take 
up the latest methods in feeding and car- 
ing for stock, and a good herd of purebreds 
shows up better than a bunch of scrubs. 
Purebreds always bring a better price as 
breeders and in the market. 

Some the Dickinson county 
started with Hampshires, some with 
Durocs, others with Poland Chinas, and 
we saw some Chester Whites, too, on this 
trip. We found a bunch of happy, proud, 
industrious boys who were feeding and 
for their pigs just as the county 
had advised them. Here is what 
were feeding in the early fall: 

How They Feed Them 


boys 


ol 


caring 
gent 
they 


Ground oats, corn, tankage, a little 
oilmeal and a mineral mixture. Some feed 
ground barley instead of corn. Most of 


the pigs had good pasture of clover or 
alfalfa. Whe re they were penned up, the 
bovs were feeding green stuff of some kind, 


and some were feeding milk in slop. These 
pigs were isolated from the farm herd 
usually. \ little time was spent in 


pigs in prepara- 


currving and handling the 
Pigs do better 


tion for showing later on. 


where they are 

other livestock All of the pigs had a neat 
shelter from the hot sun and rains and a 
warm, dry place for winter. 

In the fall the bovs showed their pigs 
at the county fair and at the district fair, 
where thev won their share of blue ribbons 
and prizes They have already turned in 
their records on feeding, showing the cost 
of producing their pigs, just what was 
spent tor fee ling, ibor, etc. 

Pig club bovs are finding out just what 

costs to pr xd uce 1 breeder or a market 
hog; in fact, they are keeping books just 
like the business man and just like every 
farmer should Here are some of the boys 
we called on P wl G irdne r, Wilbi ir Bs ites 
and William Fritchey, who are shown in 
the pictures with their pigs; Donald 
Patton, Flovd Lamb, Wilbur and Lester 
Bates, Lloyd Range, Leverne Johnson, 
Glenn Goyette, and Henry Quee. Henry’s 
pig acquired the habit of eating chickens 
and sO he penned it up und will sel] it as 


market hog Henry had fed his pig 

















treated kindly the same as | 
| 





| 


when I come home from school, I give 
them milk and a little corn, milo and 
| kafir. in connection with the grain we 
| feed ground corn, ground oats, ground 
| wheat, bran and meatscraps. We have 
| about 300 pullets and they are just be- 
| ginning to lay. We are hoping to get lots 
| of came his winter. 
WAR EAGLE FOU R-H COUNCIL 
Several hun boys and girls gathe1 
at Interstate | r. Sioux © lowa 
each vear where they exhibit their stock | 
nd other products, take part in the live- 
ock judging and team demonstration | 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


tankage no doubt it would not have ac- 
quired the bad habit. 

Where Paul Gardner lived, all the ma- 
chinery not in use was in a shed and 
everything looked neat and clean around 
the farm buildings. At the Range home 
they were building a silo and on this farm 
we found a new home and modern farm 
buildings, electric lights and other con- 
veniences for the women folks. Every 
boy visited takes an interest in farm work. 
Most of the boys will finish high school 
and then go on to college. They are going 
to make enough money from their stock to 
help do this. 


ILLINOIS GIRL DOES FINE WITH 
POULTRY 

Helen Cherry of Illinois borrowed some 
money from Successful Farming about a 
year ago. She bought some poultry and 
sends in a report of her mt this year. 
Helen has proved what a girl can do when 
she has the chance and applies herself. 
What she has done other girls can do and 
our publisher will be glad to loan money 
to other young folks to help them get 
started in the poultry or livestock clubs. 
Helen’s letter will be of interest to our 
readers. Here it is: 

“As I sent you a statement once before 
of our loan I will now tell you of my suc- 
I have 104 chickens I raised last 
summer. I think they are worth seventy- 
five cents apiece, or about $78. Besides I 
have about thirty old chickens worth about 
$30, making a total of $108. I have now a 
bank account of some $15 from my sale of 
eggs and five hens, making a total of $125. 


cess. 





Wilbur Bates of Dickinson eounty Iowa and 


his two Hampshires. Wilbur wears a 
coat that matches his betted pigs 
and is a happy club boy. 


“T will tell you how I care for my chick- 
ens. Every morning after breakfast I give 
them corn, milo and kafir. I give them 
enough water to last all day and then, 














Ernest Clinton of Mi ~esota, president 
Middle West Boys and Girls organizatior 
and Arleda Allen of Montana, Sec.—T reas. 


work. The organization is known as the 
Boys’ and Girls’ War Eagle Four-H 
Council. They hold annual meetings, 
have adopted a constitution and by-laws 
and at the last meeting elected Ernest 
Clinton of Minnesota president and 
Arleda Allen of Montana, secretary-treas- 
urer. They held their meeting in the 
shade of Council Oak, a rugged tree 280 
years old, where War Eagle and his band 
of Indians held their pow-wows and Indian 
dances years ago. 

Boys and girls from twelve states gather 
at that place to compete for honors in 





various phases of boys’ and girls’ club 
work in which the Interstate Fair invests 
$10,000 annually. 

Paul Funke of Illinois, president for 
1922, wrote the club editor about the or- 
ganization as follows: 

“The War Eagle oe Council was 
organized September 23, 1921. This or- 
anization was esa. so as to have an 
interstate organization of the club boys 
and girls. We have a national organiza- 
tion which meets at the International 
Exposition in Chicago. 

By organizing ourselves while young 
and in club work, we feel that we can 
better ourselves for the future. The or- 
ganization has about 200 members each 
year. The boys and girls come from 
twelve states. These states are Mont: ana, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Dakota, 8. Ds akota, 
Illinois, Aickignt anda Yhio. A constitution 
s being formed to be adopted next fal!.” 

















™ we 
| Paui Gardner of Dickinson county Towa 
and his club pig. Paul has his pig we 


trained and is taking gre at anieresil uw 
feeding and caring for his stock. 
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6285 INSPECTIONS PER CAR 


The faithfulness of performance so universally 
remarked in Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, is due, 
in no small part, to the thoroughness with which 
each unit is inspected during the process of 
manufacture and assembly. 


A trained staff of 1100 experts is employed in 
this work alone, and approximately 5,285 inspec- 
tions are made on each car. 


So exacting and rigid are the standards applied 
to these inspections that the slightest variation, 
either in workmanship or material, is sufficient 
cause for immediate rejection. 


Dodge Brothers are almost over-scrupulous in 
their constant aim to make each car as sound 
and perfect as is humanly possible. 


DonoGce BrRotrTHERS 


The price of the Business Sedan 
ie $1195 Ff. o. 6. Detroit 





Patents Pending 
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THAT WORD THOROUGHBRED 


Suppose you look up the word “thor- 
oughbred” in the dictionary. Here is 
what you will find: ‘“Thoroughbred: 1. 
Bred from the best blood thrualong line; 
pureblooded ;—said of animals. 2. Having 
the characteristics of such breeding; 
high-«pirited; of elegant form, carriage, | 
or the like.” 

Also you will find the definition of the 











noun, thoroughbred. ~-_ thoroughbred | 
animal, especially a horse. The English | 


thoroughbred is of a race or breed of | 
horses kept chiefly for racing (running) 
with an old recorded ancestry of unknown | 
origin, probably Oriental or from crosses | 
of barb, Arabian and Turkish blood. The | 
American thoroughbred is from it and | 
practically identical.” 
Is the Dictionary Right? 

According to the United States de-| 
partment of agriculture, the dictionary | 
is not always right, judging from the way | 
in which that term thoroughbred is de- 
fined. The editor of a dictionary simply 
puts down the generally accepted mean- 
ings of the word, explains the department, 
and for that reason there is some con- 
fusion for a time when a word is taking 
on new meaning or gradually losing its 
old significance. This is true of a number 
of agricultural terms, continues the de- 
partment statement, and the word 
‘‘thoroughbred”’ probably heads the list 
of the words or terms so misused. You 


would never catch an old horseman mise | 
using that word tho, for horsemen gen- 
erally are very jealous of the rights of 
their horses. 

Not long ago a letter was written to 
the department by a man in Montana} 


which perfeetly illustrates the confusion 
that has arisen due to the change that 
has come about in the use of the term. 
This Montana man wrote: 

“Some years ago, at a farmers’ insti- 
tute, I was taught that the term “Thor- 
oughbred’ could properly be applied only 
to running horses of that breed; that to 
speak of a ‘thoroughbred’ chicken, hog, 
sheep or cow was an absurdity. We have 
so taught our children. Recently one of 
our boys had a controversy on this point 
with a schoolmate who claimed that 
‘thoroughbred’ and ‘purebred’ are syn- 
onymous terms. They looked it up in 
the dictionary, and were there told that 
a ‘thoroughbred’ is an animal of pure or 
unmixed breed. 

“What do you propose to do about it? 
I know the boy is right (my boy) and all 
these dictionaries wrong, but what author- 





ity can you cit him to enable him to show 


he other fellow 
What Is a Purebred? 

J t sup <4 you were the boy who 
had been taught at home that “thorough- 
bred”’ applied only to the running horse 
of that breed. Suppose some schoolmate 
would 10ow you up” by pointing to 

irebred Hereford cow, and eall it 

roughbred Hereford,’”’ and show you 
dictionary to prove it. You would 
be up in the air too, wouldn’t you? This 


; father did the right thing in writing 
e department, for he got the in- 
formation he wanted. The department 
sent him the booklet “Better Sires 

Better Stock” in which the terms relating 
to the character of breeding of farm ani- 
mals are carefully defined according to 
the best usage among both scientists and 
breeders. In this booklet a purebred ani- 
mal is defined as “one of pure breeding 
representing a definite, recognized breed 
and both ot whose parents were purebred 
animals of the same breed. To be con- 
sidered purebred, livestock must be 
either registered, eligible to registration, 
or (in the absence of public registry for 


+} 


hat class) have such lineage that its 
ire breeding can be definitely proved. 
lo be of good 1 pe and quality, the ani- 


} 


must be healthy, vigorous and a 


ble specimen ot its breed,”’ 


I'he booklet also explains definitely 
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Be sure of 
your lights! 


PECIFY Edison MAZDA Lamps for your car, 
They are dependable. And, for safety’s 
sake, carry a kit of spare lamps as you carry a 
























You have them in spare tire. 
your home—put 
them on your car. Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
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A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


LDWIN'Saree | 


VF trom Baldwin's big berry plant farms, grown under 
Baldwin’s persona! supervision, insure satisfaction and 
large profit. Our customers produced from $300 to $1200 per 
acre from Baldwin’s plants. Strawberries are easy to grow and 
eare for, producing healthy, appetizing fruit throughout the sum- 
mer and plenty for canning for winter use and for commercial j 
purposes. Baldwin’s plants are the best because grown on new ground heavi- 

ly rooted and hardy, yielding largerfruit and more of it. The kind that pays. 


BALDWIN’S BIG BERRY PLANT BOOK 


A helpful guide to successful berry culture, is free. 
Send for your copy today. Handsomely illustrated, showing acomplete line of small fruit 
plants, all standard varieties. Tells you how to plant and grow them successfully and pointsous 
the way to makelarge profits*from small acreage with onlya smal] investment. 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
insures safety. Our plants are true to name, all free from disease. 
Baldwin’s berry plants are sure growers. Orders filled in the order 
received. Freshly dug the day they are shipped, properly packed to 
reach our customers in good growing condition, Order early and 
make sure of getting the kind you want. This year’s growth of 
Baldwin’s Everbearing and standard varieties of strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, dewberriesand grapes are all excel- 

lent quality. Greatest care in stock selection forour customers, 
Get the Book, it’s Free. Save a day, write tonight. 
O. A. D. BALDWIN 
Bridgman, Mich. 
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relative to the term 
“The term ‘thoroughbred’ applies ace 
curately only to the breed of running 


“thoroughbred.” 


horses eligible to registration in the 
General Stud Book of England, the Ameri- 
can Stud Book or affiliated stud books for 
Thoroughbred horses in other countries.” 

Secretary Wallace not long ago ap- 
pointed a committee on terminology to 
go into this matter of agricultural terms 
and their usage. This committee will be 
able to clear up many common mistakes 
in the use of words like purebred, standard 
bred, thoroughbred, grade, ete. Then we 
can have an authority for the proper use 





of words just as good as any dictionary, 
because this authority will be the opinion 
and decision of men who are specialists 
along the lines in which the words are 


used. The dictionary editors will no 
doubt finally recognize the difference 
between the general term “purebred,’’| 


and the specific breed name, “Thorough- 
bred.”’ 


In the meantime, you and your friends | 


can go by what the department of ag- 
riculture says and eall a purebred a 
purebred and say “thoroughbred” only 
when you are talking of a horse that has 
a right to the honor of this name. 





JOIN A CLUB THIS YEAR 


What is club work? How does it benefit 
boys and girls on the farm and in rural 
towns. Mr. P. C. Taff, state leader of the 
work in Iowa, says: 

“Club work as conducted by the county 
and state extension agencies, organizes 
boys and girls into groups to train them in 
community organizations and rural leader- 
ship; to teach them approved farm and 
home practices; and how to demonstrate 
these practices to others.” 

Club work is open to boys and girls 


from 10 years of age at the time of enroll-| 


ment to 20 years. Each club should con- 
sist of at least five members working on 
the same project such as pig, corn, calf, 
sheep, canning, sewing, etc. 

The officers consist of a president, ‘Vice- 
president, secretary, a program commit- 
tee, social committee and reporter. Meet- 
ings are held twice each month when the 
work is discussed and social hour enjoyed 
with games and other entertainment. The 
work is in charge of the county or club 
agent and the local leader or teacher. 
The Advantage of Club Work to Boys and 

Girls 

1. Club work is a means of acquiring 
more education. 

2. Club work is a means of earning 
lollars and cents. 

3. Club work increases one’s indepen- 
dence by increasing one’s wealth. 

1. Club work breaks down lonesome- 
ness and isolation by providing forms of 
organized associations. 

5. Club work provides an avenue for the 
development of leadership. 


6. Club work stimulates pride in the | 


local community and makes better com- 
munities. 

7. Club work provides for play and 
recreation; isolated or individual play is 
not natural. 

8. Club work opens up visions of other 
things, other places, other institutions, | 
other people. 

9. Club work develops the agricultural 
and livestock assets of the community. 

10. Club work is doing its part right 
now in providing food and feed. | 

Club work embraces the activities of 
boys and girls living on farms and in rural | 
towns and brings them together in or-|} 
ganized work and play. 

If you do not belong to a club, your) 
county agricultural agent, club agent, 
agricultural teacher, parents, or banker 
ind merchants will assist you in getting 
in touch with the work. It is the only 
organization for boys and girls living on 
farms and in rural towns and every boy 
and girl should enjoy its advantages. 
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Mechanically Operated Valves 


Now, inlet as well as exhaust 
valve opened mechanically—like 
automobiles and tractor motors— 
not used on otherlog saws. Easter te 
start up,uses less fuel, develops more power, 


OTTAWA "ioc saw 


The New Improved 1923 Model 

Saws the Human Way, The New Improved 1923 Model 
Saws as two men would, only many times faster and with greater force. Saw blade 
cuts into log the Human Way, 
more cuts a minute, but cuts deeper into the log each stroke. 
LEVER CONTROLLED FRICTION CLUTCH ENABLES YOU 
TO START OR STOP THE SAW WHILE ENGINE RUNS. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL—10-YEAR 












full particulars at 
once on this World’s Champion 
Log Saw and know how Se. onne, a 
cheap you can saw logs, ees a! 

u branches. The New, Improved 1923 Model 
OTTAWA is creating a sensation among 
farmers and woodsmen cverywhere. Start- 
ling new improvements—greatest Log Saw 
ever d-signed. Here’s a real money-getter 
for you. Harvest your wood crop this win- 








GUARANTEE. direct fro. facto: 


ter and put money in the bank. You can, with this 
wonderful OTTAWA working for you! 


The OTTAWA not only makes 





FEATURES of This 


Every OTTAWA sold 




































to you at Big Saving. 30 Days’ Trial. 
10-Year Guarantee backed by the largest 
engine and log saw factory in the world. 


10 QUICK SHIPPING POINTS 


We ship immediately from our Fac- 
tory or Branch House nearest you: 
St. Paul, Minn., Dallas, Tex., Al- 
bany, N. Y., San Francisco, Cal. Pe 
Atlanta, Ga., Portland, Ore., 
Ottawa, Kas., Indianapolis, ind., 
Pueblo, Colo., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BEST LOG SAW 
EVER BUILT: 


Throttle Governed 
Burns Kerosene — 


Most Power 
Easiest Moved 















Here’s Proof of 
OTTAWA 
Superiority: 

’ “My OTTAWA has paid for 
itself and is making a living 

for me.” 


~J.C. Worten, Missouri, 


“From actual use, I consider 
theOTTA WA the most depend- 
able power saw in the worid.” 

—N. Scoberg, Minnesota. 


“TI can’t say too much for my 
OTTAWA— it’s the most prof- 
fitable and handiest machine I 
ewn.” 

—Clay Bergia, Georgia, 

“Any farmer who tries to get 
along without an OTTAWA is 
losing money.” 

—P. B. Porter, Indiana, 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 
“Bees for Pleasure and Profit” tor you who want to begin beekeeping. 


Make Money Sawing Wood 


With other crops put away, right now is the time to cash 
in on the one crop which is most profitable but often 
neglected—your firewood crop! Harvestit with an OT- 
TAWA. Build up your bank account like hundreds 
of OTTAWA owners are doing. Big demand now 
fo. wood, bccause coal] is very scarce and 
highest in history. 


Get FREE Book and 
Special Offer. °° 


post- 
card at once for Free “Wood Sawing 
Encyclopedia”, beautifully illustrated. 
Big . Know the Bi 

open to OTTAWA ownerae Send Today! 


Ottawa Mfc. Co, 


2123-N Wood St. 
Ottawa, Kan., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILL MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 


Small expense to start. 
You can do what others are doing. 
Your own back yard in town or country 








is an ideal spot. Let us tell you how. 
~ 


“Better 


Beekeeping” for you who want to keep your bees better. Our Big Catalog for you 
perienced 


who are ex 





beekeepers. ‘Tell us your occupation. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 321, West Side Sta., Medina, O. 


Bee Svuervcs: 















These 
FREE Books Tell How! 
HAVE the finest garden in your 
re this pe Have fresh 
of finest quality—the kind 
~M 1, 


)— ——— You can! We make it 





will ladly 
books free. poet tpot it 
off —write for yours now. 









ant! Barteldes Bldg. 
Low, ence, Kens, Deover, Cote 


This is a Wonderful Box of 
Seeds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 
[4 Fruits and Flowers. 

hi The following 10 Packets 
of Seeds will be mailed to 
any address for only 10c. 
-60-day— “roduced heads in 60 days. 





Prt. (200 seeds) Cabbage- 
: ) Lettuce-- Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker 
) Radish -- Red Bird -- Earliest of all reds. 

* ) Vegetable Peach--Fine for preserving. 
-Quickest grower. 


oe aa e 
oe a0 . 
** ) Turnip--6 Wks. orSnowball! 


- 71000 
* ) Tomato--EartyTree--best of all Erect grower 


100 


as “ ) Garden Berxy- -Fruits in 4 months from seed 
--good for Preserves an es. 
ao ™) Aster Bo: ate 1 plant is a gorgeous bouquet. 


000 
(000 * 


—— ee 


) Poppy-Firefly-Most gorgeous poppies grown. 

) Flowers--27 varieties--Great mixture--Won- 

’ derful colors. 

I Guarantee you will be more than ploaned. New 1923 
Book of the best and seeds 

many Novelties in Colors, free toall. Order today. 
















Emily Car Careeche ‘of N anuaha knows how to 
raise prize porkers. Her story proves it. 


NEBRASKA = CHAMPION 
| That girls can raise pigs as well as boys 
| is proven by the story of Emily Carcoske of 
Valley county, Nebraska. 

Emily is a 13-year-old farm girl and is 
interested in stock as well as the farm home 
duties. In 1921 she fed a pig which grew 
into asplendid sow. From the 192: 





2 spring 
litter of ten pigs she picked one to enter 
the pig club. Her girl friends wondered 
how she could pick out such a good pig, 
| but her father on been raising champion 
a pigs for the past three years and 
| by working with him she learned how to 
| pick out the large-boned and good types 
of hogs. ‘That she knew how to pick out 
the type of pig that had championship 











F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, ROSE HILL. WN. Y. 
ae ponte 
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We will mail these 24 Packages--eno ugh for a 
small garden-.Guaranteed Seeds. for on!v 10 cts 
BEET Crosbys Faritvy CARROT HalfLong 
CABBAGE BallHead CABBAGE Glory 
rocee MBER. Favorite CELERY, Winter 
LETTUCE, Butter MUSK MELON 
WATERMELON Early ONION, Beauty 
ONION, Prizetaker PARSLEY, Curled 
PARSNIP. Sweet, tong RADISH, Icicle 
TOMATO. Baltimore SPINACH, Summer 
TURNIP. Ruta Baga = And 7 Finest Flowers 
ASTYRS, Prize Mixed ALYSSUM, Gem. 


COSMOS. Giant PINKS ty Mixed 
MIGNONET1 E. Sweet POPPY, 100 Sorts 
WAVES of GOLD Seed Book Free 





25 Mixed OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts 





Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 








“Sweetest Corn inthe World 





—— about 5 per cent more 
ese starch than the early white 
eee table — as 





a 





sugar and 5 ne cont lees s 
varieties, 


futev Sa Racist Wines teen aE 
u o' 
color of Grimes keeping eer epg ass - ~~ — 
young. Hardy everywhere. 
Write for large free catalog of Trees and Seeds that Grow. 


Sonderegger F Nurseries & Seed House 
23 Court BEATRICE, NEB. Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 


GOLDEN 
v tartness o: 














SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect fruit. 


Stahi’s Excelsior 
% Spraying Outfit 
Pre.ared Mixtures 








areused in large orchards e here; 
highly endorsed by successful grow- 
ers for thirty- years. models, 


Write for free 
af preatiee on 


Wea 
STAHL SPRAYER co. 
Box 76, Quincy, 1. 


SWEET wuHite BLossom 


Unbulled. unity penritend Ralig high- 
L Money- —— 
LOVER: Se 


$285 Bu. ast Rast nd Hee co, 





[sand Tal SEEDS “antec | 





possibilities is proven by the fact that 
| fi 
she won first on junior Duroc sow, first 
in the junior sow pig club and first on jun- 
ior sow in the open class as well as junior 
championship in the open class at the 
Valley county, Nebraska, fair. 

We will let E mily tell just how she fed 


and cared for her r pig: 
| and Care 


“In regard to care and feed I first drove | ® 


the pigs out on the alfalfa and sudan grass 
each day after school. Then I took a 
horse and went after the cattle. When I 
}came home, the pig was home ready for 
| |feed. I had two gates in the corner of the 
| pen with a little door and I called my 
pig in there to feed her slop and then 
one-half pound of corn. When I got thru 
milking, I gave her one-half gallon of milk. 
This is the way I mixed the feed for slop: 
Thirty pounds of shorts, 15 pounds of 
ground me 15 pounds of ground oats 
5 pounds tan 5 pounds oilmeal, i 
ound of salt an {-pound of air slaked 
i ime. For the first month I fed one pound 
to a feed with a half-pound of corn. For 
| the second month, 30 pounds of shorts, 
|30 pounds of ground barley, 30 NP 
of ground oats, 5 pounds of tankage, 5 
pounds of oilmeal, 1 pound of salt, \%- 
pound of air slac ked lime, %-pound to a 
a and 34-nound of corn to a feed. When 

oo hot I did not feed the corn in the 
path oh but gave half a gallon of milk, 
same as the first month. The third month 
I fed the same way. My pig was always 
hungry, but if you want your pig to derive 
any ood from pasture, you can’t stuff 
it vith grain. I put in about half an hour 
each day feeding and caring for m pig and | Small 
I think the out-of-door exercise > ai me as 
muc h good as it did the pig. 

“T am 13 years old. This is my first 
year in the boys’ and girls’ pig club. I fed 
a pig last year, but not in the club work. I 
sure enjoyed it this year and I sure will be 
there with a dandy pig next year. I think 
the members should always keep good 
pasture for their pigs. We have alfalfa 
| and one acre of sudan grass which is very 








im. | good.” 
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for your copy 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
O00 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


GIEVeh tit 


Blooms from June 
Until October 


25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 
Wome Bhectacte introduce our 





















































for 10 Cents 


cogy of in Young’s ne 

er and Nursery Book free 2 

with each ane gy or coin. < 
edand = 


Jim Young’ s Plane Forme 
58 La Salle St., Aurora, Illinois 








cones 


1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 

shade trees, active vines and 
berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
ornamentals offer unusual choice. 





69 years of nation-wide associa- 
tion with professional nurserymen 
and orchardists your guarantee of 
dependability. A — will bring 
1923 catalog—tree! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 214 Painesville, Ohio 
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JUNIOR RESULTS AT 
INTERNATIONAL 

fn the national canning contest the 
Iowa team won first and Colorado second. 
In the junior judging the Virginia team 
won first, lowa second and Georgia third. 

In the junior feeding, lowa and Indiana 
boys divided honors on baby beeves, 
Illinois and Wisconsin on sheep and pigs. 
Stories telling how they did it will appear 
in our future numbers. Seven hundred and 
fifty champions and leaders from thirty 
states visited the International Livestock 
Exposition and Chicago centers of interest 
having a wonderful time. Club boys an 
girls over the country will work harder 
than ever for these educational trips this 
year. 


BUY THE IMPLEMENTS EARLY 

By purchasing his machinery during the 
winter season, Geom Gaskill of Morgan 
county, Ohio, always has the right imple- 
ment ready for the job at the right time. 

“Five years ago, when I began the prac- 
tice, my idea was to have the implement 
on hand when the s ring work came on, 
thus doing away with late orders and de- 
lays,” Gaskill explained to me recently. 
‘‘But later I found the method had a great- 
er advantage; it enabled me to go over, 
and to get thoroly familiar with the work- 
ing parts of each implement before I took 
it to the field. 

It often happens that a tractor, or other 
motor implements, require many days of 
study before the operator is prepared to 
put them in service. And sometimes a tool 
will do poor work and be discarded as 
worthless, simply because the owner has 
not made himself familiar with its use. No 
implement will do its best if the user does 
not thoroly understand it. 

And this is how I eliminate these trou- 
bles: Early in the winter I decide on what 
new tools I will likely need for the next 
year’s farming. My next step is to learn 
the exact model, size, etc., that will give 
best service for my particular work. To 
learn this, I consult local dealers, order 
catalogs, and consult any of my neighbors, 
who may happen to own such a tool. 

Then, I place my order, to be filled and 
delivered as soon as possible. 

When the implement arrives, I take the 
instruction book and go over each part of 
the diagram. I reserve plenty of time for 
this and when finished, I can name the 
parts offhand. I know what it should do, 
and if I am still doubtful I hitch on the 
team and take a few turns around the 
barnlot. This is a good way to adjust 
bearings, ete. If anything is wrong, I 
locate it and have time to take it up with 
the dealer. 

I am ready then to oil the implement 
and put it away for use. When spring 
comes, I can drive into the field and do a 
day’s work without tinkering, or waiting 
for the agent to teach me how to run it. 

Aside from this, winter buying saves 
the purchase of a substitute which often 
happens when local dealers are rushed with 
orders. 

Many machines are ruined the first few 
days in the field, while the user is ‘learning 
the ropes’, continued Gaskill. “By 
avoiding this practice I am able to operate 
at less expense than a neighbor with a 
similar implement, and the depreciation is 
lower.’”’—F. R. C., Ohio. 


TO TRUE GRINDSTONE 

Even with the very best of care the 
grindstone will become uneven in time. 
\ very good way to true it is to take a 
juarter-inch soft iron rod, and place it 
lose to the stone on a level with the cen- 
er of the stone. The rod will cut away all 
the high bumps and leave the stone round 
ind true. The stone will cut best when 
iry. Large power stones in machine shops 
re trued up in this way. If a belt from an 


engine is used to turn the stone the work 
can be done in a few minutes. 


ew I But if it 
3 done by hand, it will, of course, take 
ynger. 
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“Not Five Minutes Delay 


in Four Years” 


NE thing the OilPull owner is sure of and that is 

that his tractor will keep going fair weather or foul. 
Ed. Todd, a middle-west Engineer-Farmer, in the third 
paragraph of a recent letter says, “I have used other 
tractors but the OilPull is the best I have tried. It runs 
on less fuel and has less repairs. We have used this 
OilPull four seasons and have never been delayed 
five minutes. Our repair bills have been less than 
three dollars.” And Mr. Todd is only one of many in 
every section who praise this low cost reliability in 
letters they write us. 


OILPULL 


“‘The Cheapest Farm Power’”’ 


For years we have sponsored the quality tractor built to high me- 
chanical standards. We have told you that economy is really a 
matter of careful building, which insures dependability, low fuel 
cost, low upkeep cost and long life. We have pointed out how 
Triple Heat Control, Dual Lubrication, and other OilPull features 
combined with finest materials and highest standards of manufac- 
ture produce “The Cheapest Farm Power.” Now we want you to 
get the farmer’s viewpoint to know what OILPULL owners are 


experiencing every day. 


Read These Inspiring Home Letters 


We do not ask you to accept letters from the North if you live in 
the South. We have letters from every section including yours. 
We want to show you the experience of farmers in your district. 
Ask us to send these letters. Get the Farmer’s Verdict. We will 
include a copy of our new booklet on Triple Heat Control. There 
is no obligation. 


ADVANCE ~RUMELY 


THRESHER CO., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


The Advance-Rumely Line includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, grain and rice threshers, alfalfa and 
clover hullers, husker-shredders and farm 


Serviced from 33 Branches and Warehouses 
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MAKING STEAKS FROM STOCKERS 


Nebraska Farmer Gets Outstanding Results Feeding Plain Cattle 


Y buying the “kickbacks,” those 
B plain feeders, that the average 

cattleman does not want and that 
are left in the hands of the speculator at 
the end of the week, John Krause, a 
prominent Nebraska feeder has made 
money twelve out of the fifteen years he 
has been in the feeding business. In this 
particular case purchase price is given 
first consideration rather than quality 
of feeders. 

It is not assumed of course that this 
system of feeding, tho best for Mr. Krause, 
will be the best for every feeder tofollow. 
It only shows that a feeder will succeed 
in proportion as he analyzes his own 
particular problems and solves them ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. «rause has been so successful that 
he has been drafted frequently to speak 
at the Nebraska Organized Agriculture 
meetings, and his opinions on cattle feed- 
ing are listened to with great respect by 
fellow farmers. 

“In my experience the two main re- 
quirements in the cattle feeding business 
are: First, you should like to feed cattle, 
second you should start in easy, and not 
try to set the world on fire,”’ said Mr. 
Krause. 


there are many things 
in cattle feeding that 


“T have noticed that the man who has the most suc- 
cess driving an eight horse team is the man who has driven two 
horses until he knows all there is to know 
matter how good a man you are, or how watchful you are, 














John Krause 


When molasses feed 
about them. No 


pasture for about thirty days. Those 
coming in later are put on the ensilage 
and alfalfa first and started slowly on 
shelled corn. It requires about thirty 
days to get the steers on full feed. “Any- 
one who can get a thin stocker on full 
feed in ten or fifteen days has acquired 
more efficiency than I have,” he said. 
“If you feed them too heavily on shelled 
corn you just have a few to haul out of 
the yard every morning and the rest 
stand around and meditate, instead of 
putting on fat.” 

After they are on a full feed of corn it 
takes about ninety days to take the 
majority of the wrinkles out of the skin, 
His full feed consists of shelled eorn 
alfalfa hay with a limited amount of 
oilmeal and molasses feed and all the 
ensilage they will eat. When the cattle 
are on full feed, they don’t eat much sil 
The shelled corn is always fed dry. This 
ration is pretty well balanced. Occasion- 
ally the ration is changed to conform 
with varying feed prices. This past year 
several carloads of bran were fed to sup- 
plement the alfalfa hay. Bran was pur- 
chased at $13 per ton which was as cheap 
as the hay. The bran makes a splendid 


combination when fed with the silage and the shelled corn. 


and oil meal is reasonable in price, it is 


also fed in varying quantities. Cottonseed cake has also been 
fed sparingly, inasmuch as too much cottonseed often causes 


trouble for the steer. 
Generally, however, 
alfalfa furnishes the 





can be gained only by 
experience. It is che ap- 
er to get this experi- 
ence with one carl ad 
of cattle than it 1s 
with a vard full. 
‘Feeding cattle isn’t 
so different from rais- 
ing purebreds in that 
Chere have 
been various concerns 
in past years which 
have-started with a 
Dig nome in the pure- 


bred business, their 





respect. 


chief asset being a 
check book and a 
fountain pen. \fter 


about one big sale, 


you don’t hear from 


these men anymore. But the man who starts slowly and learns 
the game from the bottom, top and sides and increases his 
operations only as he increases his knowledge, is the man who 


lasts and makes money. 


“Why do you buy these plain feeders?” I asked. 

“T make the most money on the cheaper stuff. I buy cattle 
There is an old saying that 
Yet when some men go to market 
to buy feeders they fall in love with some particular color or 
breed of cattle and buy them regardless of cost. It is possible 
that I have sacrificed too much quality for a low price at times, 
but I do not think that danger is.as great as éh 


to make money, not to look at. 
‘well bought is half sold.’ 


too high a price for quality.’ 


Commission Men Buy for Him 

The cattle that are fed on the Krause farm are usually 
bought at Kansas City and sold at the St. Joe mar- 
ket. The kind of cattle that are fed on this place 
come from Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. Mr. Krause 





A bunch of feeders in the Krause feed lot 


learn it last year. 
My pasture is some ¢ 


grazing might pay. 








iat of paying 


protein in the ra- 
tion. 

Just as rations 
need to be changed 
to meet the vary- 
ing price  fluctua- 
tions, plans of han- 
dling the cattle 
change also. 

“There are some 
men who make mon- 
ey by running cattle 
on summer pasture,” 
he said, “I can’t 
do it. I Ilgarned 
once that I could 
not make a profit 
on summer grazing 
but I had to re- 





You know sometimes we learn something 
and then later sort of forget it and have to go thru it all again. 


listance from the feedlots. If the pasture 


were handy so that some silage could be fed in addition, summer 


Another disadvantage is the difficulty of 


buying cattle right in the spring. : 
With every cattle feeding business the hog comes in for 


is share in the operation. On this 
particular farm, stock pigs are bought 
at the markets to run with the cattle. 
There isn’t much corn wasted. The 
cattle seem to digest the shelled corn 
more thoroly than they do when ear 
corn is fed. To supplement the ration 
‘for the pigs Mr. Krause has a self feeder 
of tankage and gives them additional 
corn depending upon the number of 
hogs following the cattle. In the future 





Mr. Krause plans on raising his own 
hogs if he can arrange his other farm 
operations accordingly. 
Farms a Section of Land 
The feeding of 1,000 head of cattle 
and 250 head of hogs is a°man’s size 
job. Combine this with farming a 
section of productive cornbelt land 
and you have the Krause farm factory 
before you. There are 100 acres in al- 
falfa, 150 acres in corn and about 150 
acres of wheat. In addition to the corn raised on this farm 
around 25,000 bushels are bought from the neighbors, together 
with a considerable amount of alfalfa hay. 
Last year 33 acres of Kanred wheat, an improved and supe- ~ 
rier variety, was also grown on this (Continued on page 67 }_— 
Le 


rarely goes to the market to buy. In five years time 
he has been on the Kansas City market 
only once and yet he has fed over 3,000 head 
n that time. Practically all the cattle are 
bought for him by his commission 
men. ‘The men of my commission 
firm are on the ground all the time 
and in season they are always watching 
for the kind of stuff I can use at 2 
cheap pric¢ he said. “They know 
that if they buy me stuff I don’t want 
or can’t make a profit on I am going to blame them and they 
are maybe more careful than I would be myself.” : 

When the cattle arrive at the Krause farm they.are put into 
feed lots and started on a full feed of ensiluge and alfalfa hay. 
If the cattle are purchased in the early fall, he puts them on 





Silage forms an important part of the ration 
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NE DAY, not many months ago, the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealers of central Minnesota 
came to St. Cloud and painted the town red. 

It was “Red Baby Day” and the eyes of the 
motion picture cameras saw the city celebrating. 
The newspapers issued special editions. Senators 
and other prominent officials took part in the 
activities, and business men and farmers in thou- 
sands were caught up in a great wave of community 
enthusiasm. 

On that day these McCormick-Deering dealers 
came into proud possession of the “Red Baby” 
Service Trucks mobilized in the above photograph. 
Before night they drove 162 bright-red Interna- 
tional Speed Trucks out into the counties around 
St. Cloud and set them to work—not for resale but 
for actual use in the betterment of farming. Since 
that day the “Red Babies” have lived on the roads, 
distributing equipment, information, repairs, and 
special aid—carrying everywhere the methods 
that increase production and wealth. 

* % * * 

This middle-western incident merely typifies 

the “Red Baby” enthusiasm that has swept the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPAN 


USA ; 
93 Company Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 





aby 





the Nation 
by Serving Agriculture 


nation. St. Cloud speaks with a small voice com- 
pared with the mighty call for International Speed 
Trucks that has come from the great McCormick- 
Deering dealer organization. During this present 
season a constant procession of “Red Baby” Service 
Trucks has trailed out of Boston, out of Los Angeles, 
out of Winnipeg and Jacksonville, out of all Inter- 
national branch house cities into the service of 
Agriculture. 

In a hundred days’ time the vast fleet of “Red 
Baby” trucks, owned and used exclusively by the 
McCormick-Deering dealers, has given a new 
value to the familiar term “Service.” “Red Baby” 
has become a household term, the truck a familiar 
sight and influence in thousands of rural communi- 
ties. A new demand for modern farming methods 
is in evidence, and the alert service that doubles 
the dealer’s worth now speeds to the doorsteps of 
American farms. 

Farm products, the staff of life, find their way 
into cities and over oceans in richer flow because 
the “Red Baby” is leading the way to better, more 
profitable farming. The “Red Baby” is rightly 
called “The Nation’s Service Truck.” 
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TO PREVENT WASTING HAY 


On most farms there are one or more 
horses that will deliberately throw the hay 
out of the manger in order to get at the 
bottom or to pick the hay over. With 
some it becomes a very bad habit. Often 
there will be half of the hay that is put 














the manger the night before, found 
yn the floor the next morning. This can 

prevented by having strips nailed 
across the manger at intervals of two feet, 
but a disadvantage in this would be the 
difficulty in getting the hay in the manger 
\ better way is to have the strips nailed 
on a frame that is fastened to the back of 
the manger with hinges. When the hay is 
put in, the frame is raised; then, when the 
manger is full, it is again lowered into 
position It is made similar to a ladder, 
with the rungs about the same distance 
apart. A gor x1 idea‘of its construction may 
be obtained from the illustration.—H. F 
G., Mo. 


SWAT THE CATTLE LICE NOW 


Just how much milk or meat is re- 
quired to support a good crop of cattle 
L.ce is not known. It is quite certain that 
when lice are allowed to increase unmo- 
lested they can seriously stunt young 
animals and cause a great amount of 
discomfort for the older ones. 

Three kinds of lice are commonly 
found on cattle, the short-nosed louse, 
the blue louse and the little red louse, 
The short-nosed louse is usually most 
troublesome to mature cattle. It is found 
on the neck, shoulders, around the tail 
head and inner surfaces of the hind legs. 
A few may also be found on the forehead, 
poll, brisket and throat. The eggs are 
white and may be easily seen attached 
to the hairs. The blue louse is most com- 
mon on young calves but also attacks 


Jan., 1923 


N CANAD 
f Wheat Growing. Cattle Raising 


.enda Happy Home o 


Your Own 


Prosperous Farms and Happy Homes await those who are 
desirous of enlarging their present resources and securing for 
themselves homes in a country that, while yet in its infancy, has 
made itself famous by the quality of the grain it produces and by the 


excellence of its live stock. 


There are Millions of Acres 


of the highest class of soil available for the man whose object in life is to become his 


own landlord, and who wishes to share in Coe 
sta 
eir friends, telling of what they have done. 


the thousands of Americans who, havin 
small means, are now writing home to 


rtunity which has given wealth to 
on Western Canada farms with but 


Lands are cheap and homesteads farther from lines of railway are Sree to 
Upon these lands can be grown the best of wheat, oats, barley, flax, grass, hay, fodder 


corn and s owers. 





Cattle winter in most places without 
shelter; dairying is highly successful. 
Taxes only upon land (not on im- 
provements). Perfect climate, attrac- 
tive social conditions, 


° descrip- 
es in Manitoba, 
a and British Colum- 
railway rates, etc., write to 
A. E. PILKIE, 202 W, Fifth St., 
joines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, 300 Peters Trust Bidg., 
a, . 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson Street, 
St. Paul’ Minnesota, 
Dept. 


Agent, of 
tmm tion and Colonization, 
inion of Canada. 











mature animals. The little red louse 
feeds on loose portions of the skin and on | 
hair. 
The three kinds are spread from one| 
animal to another by the eggs attached | 
to loose hairs. Any attempt toward | 
sradication thru sanitation is, therefore, | 
quite useless. Sprays and washing with 
coal tar compounds are effective but very 
inconvenient and in most cases out of 
the question for winter use. The most 
lasting control is one which puts the skin 
of an animal in the condition most un- 
favorable for the lice. 

It has been observed that animals with 
a heavy oil secretion are less subject to 
the attacks of lice than those with a dry, 
harsh skin. Linseed oil produces a con- 
dition decidedly unfavorable for the eggs 
and young of cattle lice. The raw oil 
is used because the boiled will produce 
burns on the skin. Care must be taken 
not to irritate the skin while rubbing in 
the raw oil, or it too, will burn. A pint 
is sufficient for four cows. 

Apply the linseed oil with a stiff brush 
while grooming. Start early in the winter 
before lice get mumerous Make the 
second application in twelve to thirteen 
days and follow it with an application 
every thirty days during the winter and 
ear! spring. Complete permanent 
tion is practically impossible. Oil 

dior which will taint the milk, 


npomonous 


erad 


rketing is a big problem, but the 
er should bear in mind that he can 





unything if he puts it up in mar- 
ondition. 


P* ST yourself—investigate—find out now about this handy concrete mixer for 

farm use. Before you go through the drudgery of mixing concrete with a 
shovel, send for a Kwik-Mix on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Concreting with a Kwix-Mix 
is so simple, easy and cheap you can afford 
many improvements on your farm 


ing floors, garages, storage cellars, 
etc. Tells how to do concreting your- 
self, saving contractor's profits. You can 


tomers praise the Kwik-Mu 
Mixes a wheelbarrowful « 
minate. Costs only $38, yer 


tices as well as 2 $300 mixer All steel 
construction. Throw a lever and finished 


mixture s dumped into wheell. 


arrow or 


Girectly into form. Any small engine 
runs it. Fully guaranteed. 
Write today — “For Pree Book, ‘Con- 


crete on the Farm’ — 
also K wik-Mo Catalog 
and full particulars 


and pictures. Also catalog 
on Kwi-Mo Concrete Mu- 
ers. Both free — write today 





Herein lies the secret of better garden 
Northern hardiness, earliness an 
exceptional quality. 
Our new Seed Annual describes 
everything for garden and farm—sold 
direct from the growers. Sent free 
on request. 

Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 

106 First Ave. 
FARIBAULT, MINN, 


REREE yee 


SEEDS Grown by 





a Woman 
Bverybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters. 
Largest, i Continuous bloomers. 


1 will send 5 liberal packages, 
white, pink, lavender, crum- 





today than we will ask later. Act quick- 
Buy now--your grass seed-- 
to . wonderful values in 
‘ade —: ) Also Sweet Clover, 
ifalfa, Hubam ‘arm ond garden .. Our 
prices yet. Save money. Write today for FREE SAMPLES, 
special prices and 116- page catalog. 
A. A, Berry Seed Co., Box 119, Clarinda, towa 


Va an- 





Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 





You can now grow big, lus- 
cious California cherries right 
on your own farm. Greatest 
nursery triumph in years. 
Enormous profits. Quick 
growing. 


Great Trial Offer 


Guaranteed absolutely hardy, 
tested in north 25 years. Two 
trial trees for $2.50 sent anywhere 
Write today for Free folder telling 
more of this wonderful success. 
Supply limited. Write today. 


CAPITAL CITY NURSERIES 
4609 S, W. Ninth St., Des Moines, lows 


BURBANK 
This is 
pe seost Verpeare oped a . 


ult of Wanted tn grer eran 
and Best Tomato in the 


Rundle Seed Co. Box 10, Westport, Ct. 


REE BERRY BOOK about our Strawberries and 

other Small Fruit Plants 
We guarantee our Hardy Northern Grown Plants to 
please. Our system of selling direct Saves You Money. 


ST, JOSEPH NURSERY, 1201 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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A PORTABLE PIG PEN 


The illustration given here shows a 
method of building a pig pen which can 
be moved from place to place in a field 
with considerable ease and without the 
trouble of removing the pigs. It will come 





in very handy to use when you wish to| 


have the sod thoroly rooted up by the 
hogs, because you can leave it in one place 
until the ground is stirred as much as you 
wish; then with little effort you can move 
it and the hogs have fresh ground to work 
upon. 

If you wish to give a sow and her litter 
fresh grass every day without the danger 
of killing the grass, you have only to put 
them in this pen and then be sure to move 
it daily before they have had a chance to 
disturb the earth very much. 

The picture shows the method of build- 
ing this pen without the necessity of many 
directions. It is well to build it of. light 
boards about twelve feet long. This will 
give a roomy pen and will not be hard to 
move. Any wheels from a discarded 
wagon, carriage, or farm machine can be 
used to make the pen portable. A short 
axle should be passed thru each wheel and 
firmly fastened to each of two posts on one 
side of the pen. 

A feed trough may be made and secured 
to one of the boards, and uprights could 
be erected at the corner posts to provide 
support for a canvas or a canopy of build- 
ing paper to protect the pigs from sun or 
rain. You will find that for the small 
amount of work involved, this is one of the 
most useful articles found upon a farm 
where hogs are raised.—L. W. H. 


WINTER CARE OF HORSES 


Between the idle work horse that stands 
in the barn all winter and “eats his head 
off’ and the horse left out in a desolate 
stalk field there is a happy medium. This 
particular condition calls for exercise, 
shelter and feed. 

Mature horses may well go thru the 
winter mainly on such roughages as oat 
straw, corn stover, sorghum, hay and 
similar feeds. Stalk fields may yield'some. 
feed early in the season, but their chief 
value is in the exercise and fresh air a 
horse gets tramping over them. If pos- 
sible, give one feed daily of clover, soy- 
bean or coarse alfalfa hay, preferably in 
evening. When such hays are not avail- 
able, some grain is necessary to keep the 
horse in proper condition for spring work. 
Kither oats or ear corn are good, tho the 
oats are better where horses are getting 

large amount of coarse carbonaceous 
roughage. The amount of grain to feed is 
best indicated by the condition of the 
horses. An occasional bran mash made 
by pouring hot water over three or four | 
pounds of bran will save much sickness 
and an occasional death from colic. A 
small daily allowance of oilmeal will serve 
the same purpose. Corn silage is used by 





some but its use must be limited. Plenty 
of clean drinking water and salt must, of 
course, be provided. | 

An occasional examination of the teeth | 
will save feed and prevent digestive | 
troubles. Hoofs also need attention to} 
prevent chipping or breaking and to keep | 
the feet and ankles properly balanced. 
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The New Improved 2/74 4, No Buckle Harness 


Made In All Styles R 
Droechinalos® NO BUCKLES TO TES 


Express Etc 






is ready--Send fot 


My New Harness Book jury Todey 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 
buckle harness. Let me send ye a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, jst as thousands in every state in 
the union have done. Let meshowy . how harnesscan be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how iuuch better looking—and how much 
handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
f hardware—adjustable strap 
Ider—the harder the ll, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 


THREE TIMES io A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
STRONGER THAN ee How HARNESS MAKING 
BUCKLE HARNESS Wear Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Buckles weaken and tear Through Strongest Harness, but it is better 
straps. As an example, a Stra looking. It is easier to put on 
Walsh ae inch a As and - s. — otal to 
ing strap by actual test / ; fit perfectly any size horse without 
holds over 1100!bs. The B® U USh ha Eendvenanas of buckles. It 


same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs. 

ll. Ordinary harness 
as 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 








longer without repairs. Users Sa 
Walsh breeching as well that the Seothar te 
as all other parts of the har- Not a Buckle on it ‘Walch Waseem te 
ness are easily adjusted to Easy : the best they ever 
fit perfectly any size horse. sans Adjust saw in a harness. — 
Look ld buckle h Saves Repair Bills Endorsed by Agri- 
at your o ckle har- itural Coll 
ness and see how the straps are Old fashioned, bark- ry tura es, 
: . overnment Ex- 
nearly worn in two by friction tanned packers north- ment Stations, 
of the rings. A set of ordinary ern steer hide leather eading horsemen 


and thousands of 
users in every state. 


harness has 270 places where 


there is ring friction on straps. A written guarantee 


The Walsh Harness has no with every set Team with Walsh 
rings, no friction, to wear straps A Proven Success on Harness took first 
in two. Send for my free book Thousands of Farms for ze at Wisconsin 
that shows how I havedoneaway Over Eight Years tate Fair in 1928 








with strap destroying friction. and 1922. 


Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 
for the same money. : 
Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 

Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 
Write for it today. 


$5.00 After 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay cash 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 
Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 




































Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 











—— FREE 
James M. Walsh, Pres. Handsome 
WALSH HARNESS CO. fore) .¢ 
101 Keefe Avenue 123 Be Toye) 
Milwaukee, Wis. ' 





Illustrations 
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LIVESTOCK FORECAST 
i en ible produc ers better to corre ‘late 
pplv with demand, the United States 
tment of agriculture has organized 
livestock reperting service for forecasting 
rrent livestock production. The service 
| cover cornbelt and western range 
ites It is hoped thru such a service to 
prevent gluts and shortage in supplies 
ith their attendant price fluctuations to 
er h produc er and consumer. General 
reports will be issued to the public and the 
press from Chicago and Denver. Ar- 
rangements will probably be made later 
for broadcasting the news by radio stations 
now cooperating with the department in 
broadcasting weather, crop and market 
re ports 

The following reports will be issued from 
time to time: 

l Monthly reports covering the entire 
country showing changes in numbers of 
livestock on farms. 

2. Semi-annual pig surveys to be made 
in March and November thru rural mail 
carriers. 

3. Monthly reports of receipts and ship- | 
ments of livestock 

{. Estimates of the number of cattle 
on feed December 1, January 1, and pos- 
sibly February 1 e ach year 

5. Estimates of the calf and lamb crop 
in the range states 

Other reports will be made as to u 
movements of cattle and sheep in the 
western states. 


FATTENING LAMBS 

The best ration for fattening lambs, 
according to the Indiana experiment sta- 
tion, is composed of seven parts shelled | 
corn and one part cottonseed meal with 
corn silage and clover hay for roughage 
Cottonseed meal, in order to hold its place 
in the ration, should not exceed in cost per 
ton the value of one hundred bushels or 
less of corn. The second best ration is the 
same with the exception that oilmeal re- 
places cottonseed meal. 

lo determine whether a legume rough- 
age 18S a necessary part of an economical 
fattening ration, oat straw has been fed in 
various ways at the Indiana station but 
fails to produce the results obtained with 
clover or alfalfa hay. In case legume hay 
is not available a liberal supplement of | 
oilmeal or cottonseed meal may be used 
in its place. Because of its laxative effect, 
oilmeal is more satisfactory for use with | 
non-leguminous roughage. Oat straw sub- 
stituted for clover hay decreased the rate | 
of gain and the profit per head. Con- 
sumption of silage was materially in-| 
creased and that of dry roughage de- 
creased by the change but the appetite of | 
the lambs for grain was not affected. 

The question of just how much corn in | 
proportion to roughage ‘to use in fattening } 
lambs was determined by feeding one lot 
all the corn, cottonseed meal and roughage 
it wanted for ninety days. A second lot 
was fed the same ration for ninety days | 
with the exception that corn was fed only 
during the last forty days of the trial. A 
third lot received the same ration as the 
other two but only half as much corn was 
alk ywed daily as the lambs on a full corn 

d 

The cost of one hundred pounds’ gain 
was $6.56 with corn full fed, $9.11 with} 
corn half fed and $7.36 with corn full fed | 


aft 








for forty days only. These figures were | 
obtained with shelled corn at forty-five 
cents a bushel; cottonseed meal, $44 per 


seed meal, ina per ton; corn silage, 


4 ton: oat -_ , SS per ton — 
tot r lamb was 28.6 pounds witl 
orn full fed 18.8 pounds with corn half 
fed d 22.9 pounds with corn full fed 
e for } } 

After cond ng | fe rr me 

the Indiana s | 

is that it p to f a Senden Sat oan 

Che common practice of selling them | 


have cleaned up the corn- 
3; not produce lambs that sell to 


G Jan., 1923 
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Forty-One Years 
Engaged in Making Better Horse Collar Pads 


ABOVE is reproduced a copy of lithograph used almost forty 
years ago to advertise Collar Pads made by this company, 


| | Then, as now, our pads were BETTER pads. 


Now, as then, Collar Pads are a NECESSITY. 
Pat. in a, 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Dec. 1, igid 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad, 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 
Pat. in Can. 
April 6, 1915 


We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


cCOLLan PADS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





The American Pad & Textile Com mpan 
Erondien Branch Greenfield, Ohio, U.S. A. Pens 
















Steadier Power-Faster Cutting 
Read What They Say: 








“* After three makes I of. wirte” (Cal. 
“Sawed fifty 18-inch ' trees in five hours.”” “ty 
WITTE “wr ldn’t Sal's double the pri en] he 
ou or ce 
Bestand OnlylogSawiMake “ perfection on fir.” : ash.) 
aw do per- 


d 
ONE RIG ONLY— fect work.” (Nev evi) 
PRICED RIGHT— “My 16 year - daughter 
starts it.” (Mo. 
*ivervone says" Best they’ve 
seen’.”” 
a 2 to the amount of 


FOR “5 


It’s Practical — Durable — Big 
Capacity — Easy to Operate. 
Engine speed properly timed with 
drive gear for steady running and fast cut- 
ting. Arm Swing motion—Semi-SteelSaw 
Levers. New WITTE Throttling Governor 


















Engine. Uses Kerosene, Distillate or Gasoline. KC sey,” (a) se 
Increase or decrease power at At eure od ogeaets enon’ ri. aa ) 
ig New will from 500 to 700 R. P. M. at ian Pranclocs 9123. (Wash.) 


cs alos 





More Power Than Needed 


Saw cuts even and clean without 
excessive vibration. When u 

as Tree Saw, only Il rig to handle. 
No time lost moving or setting. 
Positive lever control—Steel axles 
Reversible wheels— Built for hard 
work, Only Log yy sold on LI 
Guarantee. Cash or Terms. Write us. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ‘<i?fmrcnie; rrersecucn: x 








g Saw. 


1612 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
131 Fremont St. SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
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good advantage nor do they return tne 
profit they would if finished. 

Another interesting point brought out 
in the long series of experiments is the 
value of consistency in feeding. The 
feeding operations of 1920-21 resulted in 
the heaviest losses ever suffered at Purdue. 
In 1921-22 the profits were the highest in 
the history of the business and more than 
offset the loss of 1920-21. The man who 
.dopts a well balanced plan of livestock 
feeding and sticks to it year after year is 
sure to find it more profitable than to jump 
in and out, for too often the guesser 
guesses Wrong. 


MAKING STEAKS FROM STOCKERS 


Continued from page 52 
farm. This wheat was sold at 25 cents 
above the market price for seed. 
“It pays big to watch for new ideas 
and to protect the old common ones,” 
he said. “When I was a boy on the old 
home farm, I milked one cow. I noticed 
that if I negleeted to give this cow her 
.orning drink it would seriously affect 
er milk flow for two or sometimes three 
nilkings. When I started feeding cattle, 
| figured that if lack of water would affect 
milk flow it would also affect fat gain and 
that is absolutely true. I keep water before 
my cattle at all times from a storage tank 
filled by a windmill. And when the wind 
isn’t sufficient to keep the storage tank 
full you will find me home winding up 
the engine to pump water. It would 
seem terrible to squander $100 a day in 
the home and yet it’s easy ta lose that 
much and more by neglecting some item 
in the feedlot.’’ 
Labor Saving Equipment 
The Krause farm is well equipped for 
eattle feeding. Two 150 ton silos furnish 
the silage. Labor saving devices cut 
down costs for hired men. The silage feed 
bunks extend from the silo chute down 
the slope of the feedlot. The silage is 
pitched directly into the bunk and is 
easily distributed over the trough. No 
hauling is necessary. Grain bins are also 
arranged so that the shelled corn can be 
let into the feed troughs without further 
ndling or hauling. 
Che feedlot is well drained and plenty 
straw is provided to give the cattle 
comfortable place to lie down. 
In operating such a large plant two 
red men are kept the year around. 
lhe two sons, aged 10 and 12 years, are 
hips off the old block. They too are 
ttle feeders and take an active interest 
1 the feeding and farming operations. 
Che home life is made pleasant for the | 
tire family. They eni-y all the modern | 
nveniences of their city neighbors, the | 
tric light plant being Mrs. Krause’s 
itest delight. 
John Krause is one of a family of six | 
| 





s, all of whom are successful farmers. 
e brother, Ernest Krause,. farms the | 
| home place a mile and a half from | 
‘hn’s. Four other brothers are in the | 
xas Panhandle country. 
| 
Even tho John got only as far as the| 
irth reader in school, he has furthered | 
s education and experience by reading | 
ll known books and magazines tal 
ru association with progressive and 
-to-date people. 
He is president of the Adams bank 
| very frequently measures his income 
rom his yearly feeding operations with 
five figures to the left of thedecimal point. 


SULPHUR IN CRIB 

How much sulphur is to be scattered 
ver corn in crib to prevent mice from 

thering the corn?—T. C. F., lowa. 

\ few ounces of flowers of sulphur will 
be enough. Simply scatter a handful 
broadcast over each foot or two-foot 
iyer of corn as it is cribbed. A half- 
pound distributed thru a thousand bushels 

Yoel seca be enough, if properly 
scattered, 











Fo Million 
Dollars 


Saving a Year for Farmers 


A clean saving of forty million dollars would be kept in 
farmers’ pockets if the implements purchased in an average 
year were bought under “‘The Moline Plan.” 

Heretofore this colossal sum has been thrown away in ex- 
cessive expense for salesmen, canvassers, so-called “free” 
service, warehousing, credit collections and freight. The 
farmer has paid the bill in high implement prices. 


7 Why pay for something that does you no good? You can get better 
implements, cut out waste, and get your share of the saving if you buy on 


“The Moline Plan 


This plan gets Moline Implements from factory to farm in the shortest, 
cheapest way —through a distributor in a near-by town who carries a com- 
plete stock of implements and repairs, and maintains efficient, up-to-date 
service. 

Each Moline Distributor agrees with us to give you savings— 


I. Whenever you arrange to pay cash. 
(Cash for goods saves the Distributor capital, risk of loss and expensive 
collections. If you haven’t the money, ask him to help you get it.) 


2. Whenever you to for 
agree pay service 


("Pree” service never has been free—heretofore you have paid for it in the price ) 


3- Whenever goods are received in carloads 
and delivered on arrival. 


Orders placed in time to be shipped in carloads from fact and then 
lelivered on arrival save freight, rent, interest, i —4 i 
Sen onl en eiens gh nt, interest, taxes, insurance, depreci- 


You can make all of these savings or a part of them, according to the 
extent of your co-operation. Regardless of how you buy, you get better 
implements and better service. 


Better Farm Machinery 


| The high quality of Moline Implements is being maintained and con- 














stantly improved. New implements have been developed which differ in 
construction from any you have ever seen—each a distinct advance in 
the making of better, more efficient farm machinery. Among our new 
implements are: 


Moline No. 26 Power Lift Gang 
Plow for Fordson Tractors 





Moline No, 22 Corn Planter 





a 
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Greater accuracy in checking and 
drilling. Edge or flat drop; will not 
scatter; plants at even depth; vari- 
able drop; plates to handle anything 
from onion seeds to lima beans. 


Approved by Mr. Ford for use with 

Fordson Tractors. Light draft, good 

tion, uniform depth, long 

ife. Lifts 6” above ground; handles 
easily. Friction safety release. 


Ask your Moline Distributor for the SAVINGS OFFER 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY INC., MOLINE, ILL. 


Reorganized, Refinanced, Powerfully Capitalized 








CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OPlease send me the name of my nearest Moline Distributor. 
I am checking below in the partial list of Moline Implements the tools which I may need in 
the next six months and on which I would like to have your savings offer. 


ociky — Beet Tools OLoader Tractor Implements 

OSu OListers OPlanter : : OPlows 

OGang Cultivators ODrill OSes oud She OHarrows 

ODise OSingle Row OCultivator CCultivators 

a ws - aeene Row OPuller (Manure Spreaders Drill and 
pring Tooth sc ; ° 

OSpike Tooth Drills and Seeders. Haying Machinery oe acoder 

ODise OSingle Disc O Mower 0 QO Mowers 

Planters ODouble Dise (Tedder (Moline Universal OSpreader 

OOCornorCotton (Fertilizer ORake Tractor OBinders 


Write your name and address plainly on margin below. 
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Tillyfour Ruths from Beau- 
ty of Tillyfour, bred at 
Keillor from which she was 
bought by Mr. McCombie 
in 1860 for $320. This Beauty was also the foundress of the 
Easter Skene Miss Watsons. Then come the Kinochtry Prin- 
cesses, Emilys and Favorites descended from Old Grannie and 
Favorite 

The Kinnaird Fanny family descends from Old Lady Ann 
(743), calved four years before Old Grannie, and possibly the 
oldest cow in the herdbook. Among the Porthlethen families 
the Mayflower represents one of the oldest strains, descending 
from Old Maggie (681). But the most interesting family of all 
associated with this, the oldest herd in existence, is the Nightin- 
gale (262) family—derived from Mary of Wester Fintray (21). 
The Montbletton Mayflowers and Lady Idas have a grand 
reputation. Here the foundation blood traces back also to 
Wester Fintray. 

The Ballindalloch Age 

This has been a “Ballindalloch age’’ in the development of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle, in the words of Secretary Tones R. 
Barclay of the Aberdeen-Angus “attle society, Scotland. For 
sixty years this Scotch herd has beon the leader in the develop- 
miént of scientific breeding, and the “Ballindalloch families’’ 
are now the families that are taken up by the breeders every- 
where, and Ballindalloch bulls head as many 
herds in the old country as can be bought 
by the thrifty Scots, to say nothing of 
those that have come here. The 
first wave of enthusiasm for the 
Aberdeen-Angus to sweep the 
cattle world came in 1878 follow- 
ing the Paris Exposition where the 
black doddies from Tillyfour, 
Scotland, beat al] breeds in a sen- 
sational contest. Their demand 
in America soon started a stream 
of blood flowing to farm and range 
to begin improvement of the steers 
getting to market nearly a hundred years after 
the Shorthorn had begun improvement of the 
cattle left here by Columbus soon after the dis- 
covery of America. 

George Grant of Victoria, Kansas, took out the 
first four pure-bred bulls in 1873 to begin crossing 
on the native cattle, crossing first Shorthorns and 
then Aberdeen-Angus for an experiment in combining the two 
breeds for improving the Cherokee cattle of the time. The 
product of these bulls attracted attention at the Kansas City 
stockyards, and when the first load of steers carrying Aberdeen- 
Angus blood reached the Chicago yards in 1880, they topped 
the market and attracted universal attention from Bom men 
cattlemen and commission houses. They were sent on to New 
York and there excited wide comment. 

Early maturity is a quality that the breed early exhibited as 
changing conditions forced a readjustment from old cattle 
feeding systems and brought the two-year-old and then the 
“baby beef’ into favor. The term “baby beef” was originated 
at the Chicago market to give classification to a load of Aber- 
deen-Angus long yearlings for which there was no regular classi- 
fication. As Senator Franklin of Illinois, who has topped the 
Chicago market for nine successive years with Aberdeen-Angus 
steers of his own raising, expressed the idea, ‘‘We found we 
could get the black steers ready for market at the early age of 
eighteen to twenty months and top the market for profit.’”’ The 
senator and his father farm close to a thousand acres of the best 
corn land in Illinois, land whose value the real estate men would 
lace at $500 to $600 an acre and higher. The average Illinois 
one thinks this land ‘‘too valuable to pasture,’’ yet the Frank- 
lins pasture a great deal of it and in the words of the younger 
man, “make more money off the virgin pasture than off the corn 
land.”” They kept abreast with changing cattle feeding condi- 
tions, and they did it with Aberdeen-Angus cattle and earlier 
maturity and quicker gains for the choicest product. 

A volume could be written about the breed in the hands of 
the cattle feeders of the cornbelt. Such names as Escher, 
Armstrong, Pierce, White, Rea, Krambeck, Kerrick, Funk and 
Hall should be inscribed on an imperishable scroll by the men 
back of the breed today. Taking the breed into the feedlot, 
they demonstrated on their farms of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri 
that at the market the products of the purebred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls could get the top prices because they developed 
into the product most economical for the packer to handle and 
for the public to consume. Not only did they do this with 
grades, but they fed many purebreds. The work of Mr. Kerrick 
and the Funk Brothers of Illinois twenty years ago, followed by 
“Ed” Hall in recent times, has demonstrated in the showring 
that the breed developed the show steer supreme when carlots 
were picked, fed out and brought together for comparison. 
Escher & Ryan, in Iowa, did the same thing, castrating their 
bulls and coming to the International with purebred steers that 
were the marvel of the old country judges who saw them. How 
a bull, or two or three bulls, could throwsucha bunch of calves 
from one season’s service became the talk of the cattlemen 
who attended the shows. These feeders’ work sharpened bull 
selection to the finest point and did much to advance the breed. 
Now this is taken as a matter of fact, and accepted as gospel; 
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fifteen carlot grand cham- 
pionships at nineteen Inter- 
nationals held to date fur- 
nish “the figures that don’t 
lie.’ The elimination of white markings, an occasional red calf 
and scurs, have been problems that generation after generation 
of selection have gradually overcome. When the breed was 
being started in the old country, red and dun colored catt 
were frequent, and splashes of white above the underline wer 
not objected to. Exports to other countries and careful selec- 
tion, however, have gradually eliminated all white above th; 
underline and only an occasional red one in thousands comes to 
light and is not recorded. 

Acclimatization of Aberdeen-Angus to hot or cold sections is 
easy, it being a notable fact in the last three years that cattl 
from Tennessee, Texas and Iowa have gone north to Canada 
and won championships in both breeding and steer classes 
The breed has also shown wonderful stamina under drought 
conditions in Texas and in the northwest in the past three years, 
many cattlemen having an opportunity to try them out, but 
not without glory and new friends for the doddie. 

The advance of the Aberdeen-Angus has been speeded up 
considerably in the past three years by the addition to th 
American-Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ association of a field fore: 
of men, now numbering four, who promote sales, help breeders 

and calf clubs, and survey new territory for development 

Florida and the South as a whole has opened up an entirely 

new field with unlimited possibilities that have bee: 
putting Tennessee especially into a different class 
from the old south of cotton-and-nigger tradition 
Tennessee is now the fourth Aberdeen-Angus 
state, and is treading on the heels of Illinois 
and Missouri for second honors to Iowa. In 
getting such quick and secure hold on 
Tennessee the breed solved some local 
problems that made it a favorite 
where others had failed. This is 
particularly true in eastern Ten- 
nessee, where the foothills of the 

Great Smoky mourttains make the 

cattle country very rough. On the 

“knobs,” the doddie waxes fat where 

longer-legged breeds starve, turning 

thousands of acres of rough land to 
profit by the use of the blacks. 

A great sales system has been 
built up by the field force of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ association, over 5,000 head of purebreds selling in 
1919 for an average of over $500 in more than a hundred sales. 
In 1920, all records were broken, three sales in Iowa averag- 
ing over the $3,000 mark, and one setting a new record for all 
beef breeds at auction for the entire world when $5,315.69 for 
51 head was received. The top female at $15,000 in this sale 
also constituted a new female record for modern times. 

Calf clubs have been promoted and aided by the association 
thru its office and field force, and several thousand dollars in 
prizes will be given this year in getting the ‘‘farmers of tomor- 
row’ into the business of feeding and breeding Aberdeen-Angus. 
In fact, Secretary Gray insists that there is no more important 
work being done than in this calf club work for furthering both 
farm and breed interests in America. 

Like the kilted fighting man who springs from the same 
heather-covered soil in Scotland, the Aberdeen-Angus have 

yrogressed farthest and fastest where the fighting has been 
hottest. The early backers of the breed in this country quickly 
realized that the quickest way to demonstrate the merits of 
the breed was to show in steer contests wherever possible, and 
that has been the policy ever since. With more or less scattering 
shows before 1900, the overwhelming superiority of the Aber- 
deen-Angus at beefmaking was not so apparent. But with the 
coming of the International Livestock Eoeition. at Chicago, 
the sweeping victories for the blacks quickly demonstrated a 
beefmaking superiority that could not be questioned. 

Four great classes of steer contests were inaugurated by the 
International show management: single fat steer, steer herd of 
three, carlot and carcass, though there was no “steer herd”’ 
class at the first shows in 1900 and 1901. The management 
of the International planned and founded a super-fat stock 
show, the last court of decision. Breeders, feeders, livestock 
commission firms, eollege and experiment stations were all 
drawn together to make this world’s greatest livestock show; 
it was founded as a university of meatmaking. Judges brought 
from the old country to pick the single steer grand champions, 
and practical buyers for commission firms and packers made 
the awards in the carlot and carcass classes. Every breed stood 
on its own feet without fear or favor in the selection of the best 
that a combination of the breeding and feeding arts could evolve 
to fill the demands of the practical butchers and packers. 

A summary of the eighteen years’ history of the International 
(up to 1920) shows Aberdeen-Angus have won fifty-four grand 
championships to seven for the Herefords, six for the Short- 
horns, two for crossbreds and one for a mixed herd contain- 
ing an Aberdeen-Angus, a Galloway and a Shorthorn. When 
it is noted that in the two most practical classes of the show— 
the fat carlot and the carcass—that Aberdeen-Angus have 
won the high honors thirty-one times out of a possible thirty- 
six, the excellence of the breed at mod- (Continued on page 63 
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a = NEW CATALOG—NOW mEADY a 


QD HAVE brought out a simple, efficient 
! Throttling Governor Engine. It is particu- 

larly desirable NOW, for general power use, 
and will be in big demand for years to come— 
when low grade fuels will of necessity be 
largely used. In producing this new en- 
gine, I have worked out every detail of 
design and construction so as to provide 
an engine that does not requirean expert | 
to handle it— starts without cranking.g 


Years Ahead-Dollars Better 


I consider the New Improved WITTE 
the most wonderful Throttling Governor engine 
of its time—the crowning achievement of 38 
years of practical engine buildingjexperience. 


The New Improved WITTE 


Is Different—Better—Less Parts—More Power—Less Cost—Operates 
on Either Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or Gas. 
New Sizes, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 15 and 25 H-P. BOSCH Magneto or Battery as Specified, 
Sold on a Lifetime Guarantee—Cash or Terms. 


Think of having economical You can order one of these su- 


and adaptable power for years 9 H p Pulls 27¢ ax normal § perior engines or outfits with 


speed, or 3 H-P at * . 
to come—an engine so simple men Acad apecd. full assurance that it will give 


in construction a boy can un- COMPLETE, READY TO USE you longer and better service 
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hens 
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derstand it. Power increased 
or decreased at will by merely 
turning a thumb screw. 


Takes Less Space 
Weighs Less 


Mechanically correct in every 


fully designed—made of the 
best materials—accurately ma- 
chined and easily interchangeable. 
Superior accuracy and workmanship 
throughout applies to every engine 
or outfit in the WITTE line. 


Engines and Outfits All Throttling Governor 
The WITTE catalog gives complete 


description of Stationary and Port- ' 


able Engines—Log and Tree Saws— 


Cord Wood and Pole Saws—Power | 


Boring Machines—and WITTE 
**Power-Lite’’ Plants that furnish 
both energy and electricity for farm 
and suburban use. 


At Pittsburgh, $48.50 
At San Francisco. $57.00 


particular—every part care- | Other Sizes and Styles at [| write me for special informa- 





Big New 
Cotetos 





than anyengineof equalrating, 
while my prices are extremely 
faverable as you will find. 


Tell Me What 


You Want 
If you have a particular need, 


Proportionate Prices. tion as to your power require- 


ments. Bear in mind that the 
WITTE is an engine for every con- 
ceivable power use, winter orsummer, 
anywhere. 


Send for My New Catalog and Price List 


Get acquainted with the New Im- 
proved WITTE—the power you need 
for today and for the future. It is the 
engine you willeventually buy and use 
because of its wonderful simplicity 


» and low cost. Whether you order one 


now, or not, do me the favor of inves- 
tigating the many improvements and 
advantages offered.—EbD. H. WITTE. 




















WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ‘i fiicireate. | (imc: 
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This man woke This man 
up in the middle had an 

of the night Ingersoll 
and wanted to Radiolite 
know the time. under his 
To find out, he pillow. 
had to get out He knew 


of bed, find the the 


light chain, turn time 

on the light and ata 

then let his eyes glance. 

get adjusted to How about 
the glare before you? 


he could know. Only $2.50 


Sugerst 


RADIOLITES 








VETERINARY 


All our subsefibers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 


answer free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the ayaggeome pases. and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these cot- 
ums are intended to be prepared by local ¢ 
Rists At the same time our feaders shou 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
pounded m ines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


CAUSES OF “INTERFERING” 

Great care must be taken when shoeing 
a colt for the first time or when shoeing 
the hind feet of a horse that has long been 
shod in front but not behind. Eve 
smith has his idea of what, in his belief, 
should be the ideal form for the feet. 
When the shoe is badly out of shape, he 
therefore considers it his duty to cut and 
rasp it into normal proportions and form. 
But the horse has been accustomed to 
going on the abwormally shaped hoofs and 
may be unable te trot without interfering 
when their shape has been materially 
changed. That is very likely to be the 
ease when the hind hoofs are trimmed to 





Tell Time in the Dark 


as 














Farm Level Outfit ever made ist 


neat proportions. When a barefoot, idle 


| horse has been on moist pasture for some 


months the hoofs of the hind feet grow to 


stances, and if the smith at once cuts 


ets od ) b Ce ate | . r" 
The mont imple, Accurate, Durable ——— . — almost triangular shape in some in- 


BOSTROM —l 


down the projecting walls toward the heels 
and puts the shoes that fit snugly to the 
trimmed hoof, the horse will be very likely 
to interfere 

When the fetlock joint has been struck 
and injured by the opposite foot, after 








Price $22.50 
Magnifying Lenses 
and when you 


Shientes Wetahe 15 ibs. 


with FIVE 
pleasure, 


The TELESCOPE 
makes the work a genuine 


such inadvisable shoeing, the accident will 
| recur each time the horse is worked. He is 
so afraid of striking the sore part that he 
does so by the unnaturalness of his gait. 
The safer way to handle the feet of a colt 
or horse with misshapen feet is to trim 


a 2 oe | them slightly toward ideal shape at the 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 


itis O.K Agricultural Schools, County Agents and 
progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific swear by 
the Bostrom, and so will you, after using it, if not, 
just remember our unqualified money back guarantee 
brings every red cent right back into your pocket. 


Write TODAY for description, testimonials, money 
back order blanks and names of our distributors near 
you 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


LIFE-LONG POSITIONS] 











Earn $1600 to $2300 Yearly] | 
Free Yearly Raliroad Pass 
Why work at ancértain| | 

fetet You can pase Civili 

viee examinations with 
sppoint 
Mail 


full pay. No strikes or shuat- 
downs. You are trained by 
men who have spent a 
life-time in the service. 
Their training enables you to pase examinations wie 
top-notch ratings. Examinations he'd regularly in 
y state. Ages 18 to % Lym gies educa’ 
sufficient. Sample questions and fall details ¥ 
WRITE US TODAY 
DOLUMBUS INSTITUTE 
Department \{-89 COLUMBUS. CD. 5 




















FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
ym steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 

Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog |lestrated in colors free. 







first shoeing and then trim them a little 
— at each subsequent shoeing until at 

last they are of the shape desired. Inter- 
fering will be far less likely to occur when 
that is done. But feet should not be 
allowed to get out of shape. 

The growing colts and barefoot, idle 
horses should be brought up once a month 
| and their feet rasped lightly to remove ab- 
| normal growths and unlevel conditions. 
Failure to do this often causes such an un- 
level.state of the feet of the growing volt 
that the bony column above is permanent- 
ly diverted from its perpendicular position. 
| Interfering will then be likely to occur 
‘when the colt is shod. Driving a horse 
until he is weak is another common cause 
of interfering, wwe speedy cutting 
and forging.—A. 8. A., Wis 


Wart on Teat.—I have a heifer two years old 
that is due to freshen and on one of her teats there 
is a large wart. I would like to know of any way to 
remove it.—G. C., Conn. 

Twice daily for five minutes immerse the teat 
in water containing all the bicarbonate of soda 
it will dissolve when hot, then dry the part and 
apply a thick paste of cold pressed castor oil, salt 
and flowers of sulfur. After two days of immersion 
treatment, merely apply the paste once or twice 
daily as found necessary 


Split Hoof—I have a mule with a split hoof on 
his left hindleg and the foot is big. There is swelling 
in the ankle at times. I have a shoe on the foot 
with a ar over the crack but it is getting worse. 
—A. 8., Mo 

Cleanse the hoof and cut away all loose, rotten 
or under-run horn. Then have a blacksmith elench 
the crack with a small horse shoe nail. Cut away a 
small semi-circular portion of wall at the ground 
surface directly under the crack and then put on a 
shoe. After clipping the hair from the hoof head 
burn a line across the crack at the juncture of hoof 
and hair by means of a firing iron. The line should 
be burned almost thru the wall. Then burn a large 
V in the skin of the hoof head with the apex of V 








resting upon the cross line, at the top of the crack. 
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' Surprising Come-Back’ 
“Veterinarians said, *better kill, than try to 
eure so bad a case’. I had not used him for 
three months before I wrote for your free 
book. It is six months sinee I stoppeditreat- 
nt and there is not a mark of the trouble 


t. After I started treatment, I worked 

the horse and he was cnred in sbout two 

months.’ L. J. Cornwell, Watertown,N.Y. 
More than 350,000 satisfied agere have had 
similar suqoriqness with Save-The-Horse, It 
has unrivalled record of success for 29 years. 


“SAVE The-HORSE 


ie Guaranteed by signed MONEY BACK con- 
rues to cure SPAVIN, Fishbone, Thorppin— 
or S hold, Knee, An f and Tepdon 
ase. Write ~T = FR REE Sf veee Sex 
e-Horse BOOK— on how to locate, —~ 
stand and treat 58 kinds of lameness; also 
sample Fegettce and expert veterinary ad- 
vice— REE; no obligation; write today. 
Ro Y CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State Street Binghamton, N.Y. 


At Druggists and Dealers with 
Signed Contract or sent prepaid. 
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Most humane way. 
Leavitt Dehorner has two strong, 
keen V-shaped blades that cut 
four ways at once, Powerful cogged 
handles, work fastest on the end of 
the stroke, where speed is needed. 
Cut clean, can't crush, Fully guaran- 
teed, over 75,000 in use. Circular free. 

hardware man, but insist upon a 


LEAVITT DEHORNER 


Leavitt Mfg. Co., Mfgrs. 
383 Griggs St., Urbana, th 
















See your 






Veterinary Advice 
I od HD} 


Let Dr. David Roberts, who 
has had 80 years of practical {f 
experierice, tel] you how to treat 
our ~~ ott [ 
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et his / 
the 



















Paper, and oc to 
/ valuable doctor boo 
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a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 


ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


BSORBINE 


RADE MARK REG 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only afew drops required 
at anapplication.$2:50 per bottledelivered. Describe 


your case for special instructions and beok 8 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St. 
It Pays To Dehorn 


Deborn your cattle in the modern bumane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 


It pays to Sion. 
JAS. SCULLY, Box 10!, Pomeroy, Pa. 


Good Income 
A wick Sales 
Liberal commissions and quick sales guarantee 
income fay my Livestock First Aid Case ande com ete 
iculars and FR /E- 


BFS CK BOOK tad Stare: wees, ZCOMPARY, 
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The V should not penetrate the skin but should be 

burned with successive eherry red irons, until 

chocolate colored and starting to exude serum. 

Now blister the hoof head and apply blister again 

in two or three weeks, 

Hematoma—!I have a three-year-old horse I 
have been working about two months, Four weeks 
ago he ran against the door facing. I noticed a soft 
protrusion on his shoulder. I lanced it and a sort of 
black bloody leoking stuff ran out. Then the 
shoulder went down to normal size, but this pocket 
soon filled up again with the same sort of liquid. 
I have now lanced it se overal times at interv¢ ats of 
three or four days. The skin was apparently not 
hurt and I haven't been able to keep the place open 
at all. No corruption has femmed in the pocket. 
The horse isn’t lame and doesn't flinch from the 
collar except when the pocket fills up.—A. J., Mo. 

Open the sae more freely if it fills again. Then 
inject tincture of iodine and once daily pack the 
cavity with a rope of oakum saturated with a 
mixture of equal quantities of turpentine and raw 
linseed oil, Allow a tag of oakum to hang out of 
the wound and serve as a drain. Apply lard, vaseline 
1r oil to the skin below the wound to prevent the 
turpentine from blistering. 

Garget—I have a Holstein cow which will calve 
in a few days. One week ago her milk became very 
bitter and I turned her dry. Her udder seems very 
hard or caked and she gives a watery substance 
from one teat. Her other teats give milk and have 
mly noticed once that she gave slightly bloody 
milk from one teat. She seems to have a slight case 

f indigestion and I have given her a few doses of 
nseed and Russian oil.—I. A., Ind. 

The cow should have been dried off at least six 
veeks before the expected time of calving. That is 
1 good rule as regards every dairy cow. The udder 
has beeome affected with mammitis and probably 
will give more trouble at calving time. All that can 

e done under the circumstances will be to milk 
three times daily, massage the udder thoroly each 
time, and twice daily rub into the affected quarters 
a mixture of one part each turpentine and fluid ex- 
tract of poke root and six parts of melted lard or 
sweer oil, used warm, and to mix in the feed each 
evening a tablespoonful each of powdered saltpeter 
and poke root. 

Swollen Quarter—One front quarter of my 
jersey cow at last calving was very much swollen 
and inflamed. I applied a thick eloth dipped in hot 
water twice daily, about fifteen minutes each time 
for two weeks or more before the swelling gave way, 
but a considerable thickness in that part remains 
to this day and I am fearful that it may be worse 
next time. There was no difference in the amount 
or quality of the milk from that teat at any time. 
She is due to ealve again. When should she bedried 
off and how should it be done for best results? She 
is a rich and rsistent milker, giving now two 
| oar making a pound or more butter a day 

It is aes to dry off the milk secretion six 
weeks before calving. That is accomplished by 
giving dry feed and gradually lengthening the times 
between milkings. Rubbing in camphorated oil 
twice daily also helps to stop the milk secretion. 
Hot bathing, in garget cases, should be done for 
fifteen minutes every two hours, or a poultice of 
antiphlogistin applied hot and covered with oiled 
silk and a wide bandage may suffice. Better give 
the cow a pound dose of Epsom salt in three pints 

f warm water, well sweetened with molasses, when 
calving is about to take place. After it operates 

e a tablespoonful each of saltpeter and powdered 
keroot twice daily in any way found most con- 
nient, until congestion of the udder subsides. 

Difficult Breathing—I have a mare that 
athes very hard as if she might have some kind 

f growth in the nostrils. She works good and is 
good condition every way. There is no veter- 

arian here. Is there anything I can do?—B. E. P., 
Mex. 

When a tumor obstructs a nostril it may often 
seen when sunlight or a flashlight illuminates 
part Such a tumor can be removed by a 

irgeon to whom you might take the mare. If 

» tumor is too far back to be seen one can de- 
t obstruction of the nasal passage by covering 

ich nostril with the hand in turn and noting 
iir has difficulty in passing thru one of them. 
winter one can note if the jets of steam from 

ch nostril is of equal amount and length. If 
nostrils are clear the mare is probably a roarer. 

e cause is in the larynx and an operation or 
rtion of a permanent silver trachea tube in 
windpipe is the only remedy. 

Umbilical Hernia—I have a filly three and 
half months old which has a rupture at the 
vel about the size of a door knob. It began to 

ppear about the third week and does not seem 
be enlarging now. All the contents of the 

largement can be pressed back into the abdomen 
nd then the opening seems to be about the size 
the end of my thumb. Shall be pleased to have 
vu tell me the best way to take care of it.— 

UO. B. W., Mo. 

\ small rupture at the navel generally dis- 

ears without treatment at the time a colt 


filly is one year old This may be hastened 


Co 


vA 


ewhat by applying tincture of iodine to the 
Dp onee or twice a week Some owners even 
a blister If the rupture increases in size 


eterinarien should be employed to apply wooden 
clamps to the loose skin and sac of the hernia 
after pressing the bowel back in the abdominal cavity. 
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How a Woman Paid $100 for a “Ferocious Brute” 


and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 


An actual fact,—this is. Mrs. Louis Mc- 
a of Kitchener, Ontario, bought a 
mare for $100. The mareabsolutely refused 

to work. Even to harness her was a day’s work in 
feel? She kicked, bit, balked shied at every- 
thing. No one on the farm could do anything with 
her. Then a neighbor told Mrs. McCutcheon the 
secret of his own mastery over horses--and how she 
too could learn it. ‘ 

Ina few days she had the nan esting © out of her 
hand! Inafew days this “ferocious brute’’ became 

a hard and willing worker. In a few , «- Mrs. 
McCutcheon turned $100 into $379. What was the 
secret? How did she do it? 


The Secret of Horse Training 
Mrs. McCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, 
learned the secret of mastering horses from Prof. 
Jesse Beery’s Course in Horse reaking and Train- 
ing. And thru learning Beery methods she was able 
to sell ee ee paid for it. 
It took Prof. Beery over 90 years to learn these 
are now yall disclosed in his home 
orsemanshi ie. No matter how 


—certain— They 
results. Bad traits are, overcome for good a 
for all, Bad habits are broken forever. 

Big For You 


You can make big money breaking and training 
colts or “‘ornery”’ horses. Hundreds of our 





AN’T HAVE 


former students now make a business of paste £4 
“outlaw” horses, training — and selling 
at ot De profits. Others 
ig money in their 
8 — A | All find it profit- 
le. What they havedone, 
you can do, Our free book 
you how. 


Free Book 

Our big illustrated book 
“How to Break and Train 
Horses’’, tells you how 
you can e master 
of any horse. Gives you 
several pointers on how 
you can make easy 
money. Full of — 


esting readi ane q 
for it todas! Fillout 
coupon below, Or a postcard will do, WRITE NOW! 
= BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
1_ Main Street Pleasant Hill, O. 
= = = = = re 
ne a BEERY 
1 Main Street, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Dear Bier Please send me free and peeled your 
book, *‘How to Break and Train Horses.’’ 





Name 
Street or R.F’.D. 
Post 











SICK OR BACKWARD COWS 


Kow-Kare Insures Profitable Dairying 
for Thousands All Over the Country 


Cat ont the constant leaks of dairying 
that result from sick cows and disappointing 
milk-yield, and you will begin to reap the 
real profits. Stop looking upon cow diseases 
as inevitable; they CAN be prevented, 


The cow’s winter diet is hard on her di- 
gestive and genital organs—runs them down. 
Overfeeding of rich concentrates only ag- 
gravates the condition. -What is needed is 
to keep the milk-making and digestive or- 
gans healthy enough to maintain top-notch 
production and at the same 
time throw off disease. 


Kow-Kare has the medic- 
inal properties to accom- 
plish just that. It acts 
directly on the vital organs 
of the milch cow, toning up 
and giving strength. It is 
this marvelous rebuilding ac- 
tion that has made Kow- 
Kare famous in the treat- 
ment of cow diseases, such 
as Barrenness, Retained Af- 
terbirth, Abortion, Bunches, 
Secours, Milk Fever. 


We get thousands of Iet- 
ters each year, like this one 
from Jacob Germann, Farm- 
ingdale, Til. 

“T had three cows this 
Spring, one had garget, anda 
one had milk fever, and one 























was done up completely from calving and 
could not get up or walk and I had a veter= 
inarian with no good results. I began 
feeding Kow-Kare and she is able to go to 
pasture with the other cows now. I 
know I would have lost the three if I 

not had your medicine.” 


Remarkable increases in winter milk yield 
can be attained by feeding just a tablespoon- 
ful of Kow-Kare twice a day for one week 
in each month. Try it, and you will never 
go through a winter with- 
out Kow-Kare. 


Our 32-page book on cow 
diseases, free. Kow-Kare is 
sold by feed dealers, general 
stores and druggists. If 
your — is not i 
we mail the rem post- 
paid, 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 
CO., Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE 
VERMONT 


Have You A Good Knive? 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


On page 9 of the Successful Farming Reward 
Book are illustrations and descriptions of 
three high quality knives. The Farmer's Utillity 
and Pocket Knife is one that will be found of 
particular value to men and boys on the farm. 
Read these offers in the Reward Book Drop 
us aline if you haven't a copy of the book and 
we'll send you one promptly. 


REWARD DEPARTMENT 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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WHY HOGS “GO DOWN BEHIND” 

Weakness of the legs and back to such 
an extent that the hog is unable to stand 
is a condition quite common in swine 
herds of the cornbelt. Dr. K. W. Stouder, 
veterinary extension specialist at lowa 
state college, divides such cases into two 
groups so far as cause is concerned—the 
old sow group and the young stocker pig 
group. 

Old sows usually go down after suckling 
a litter of pigs. The trouble in this group 
is usually due to lack of sufficient min- 
erals, proteins, and vitamines to supply 
the litter and the sow, too. Such cases 
generally respond to a daily ration of 
cows’ wholemilk. However, it is much 
better to provide breeding animals with 
well-balanced rations and plenty of min- 
eral matter to prevent the occurrence of 
such trouble. 

Pigs that go down behind> may be |} 
suffering from one of several conditions. 
Frequently, it is lack of a properly bal- | 
anced ration or of mineral matter and vita- 
mines, resulting in a deficiency of bone— 
or degeneration of the nerves controlling 
the back and legs. In some cases it may 
be due to generations of breeding and 
feeding for early maturity regardless of 
constitution and vigor. The occurrence of 
back weakness in one generation after an- 
other in certain families would indicate 
that improper breeding and feeding meth- 
ods are responsible. A change of methods 
and the discarding of such families from 
the breeding pens should clear up the 
trouble. 

Still other cases show diseased joints, 
especially where the thigh bone attaches 
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U. S. Army Harness 
at Lowest Prices in History! 


i Sell Quality Harness! 


Here's Nemes s harness that will give real ser- 






















Money Back 



















Guarantee vice—lots of it! Madeforthe U.8. 
—chectatey pesteste Pn Gov’t. to stand the terrific strain 
thoU &. Faxn SaleeCo it | of war.Best quality leather; best 


any article fails to come up quality wor manship through 
Se y~ pape 3 and through, Has passed 5 
on return of se ks Gov't. inspections. Just the 

£ES re Lamer harness for the farm—the kind 
5 BS you _usually pay $100 for. 












to the body. Such a condition is the 
result of navel infection at birth and can 
be avoided by treating the navel until 
dry with iodine and by having the sow 
farrow in a clean pen. Treatment is fol- 
lowed by variable results because of the 
difficulty in telling whether the exact cause 
is joint trouble, deficiency of bone or 
degeneration of certain nerves. Mineral 
mixtures help in some cases, especially if 
they include calcium phosphate. Other 
cases which are not helped by minerals 
respond to a spoonful of codliver oil daily. 
Common garden carrots have been re- 
ported to cause recovery in some cases. 

Prevention is more satisfactory than 
cures. Apply iodine to the navel of pigs 
daily until it is dry, feed rations which 
provide plenty of protein and keep a sup- 
ily of equal parts by weight of air-slaked 
toe salt and bonemeal always available. 
If animals go down, treatment suggested 
may result in recovery but many cases 
never get up again. 


FEEDING HORSES FOR MARKET | 

The profits or losses resulting from | 
feeding horses for market are determined | 
by such factors as initial cost, soundness, 
cost of feeds, season marketed, methods of | 
feeding, and the rations used. While it is 
hardly possible to find anyone willing to | 
accept responsibility for advice on the} 
majority of the above factors, there has | 
been some careful experimenting done on | 
rations and the best feeds to use. 

At the Illinois station it was found that | 
clover hay, when fed with a mixed grain 
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ration of corn and oats, produces fifty- 
eight percent better gains than timothy | 
hay. In case clover is not available a ra- 
tion of corn, oats and timothy may be 
greatly improved by adding oilmeal. Ina 
t feeding period better gains can be 

from a mixed grain ration of corn 
oats with clover hay than with corn 





s 


When oats and corn are fed tog ther, 





Get Harness Direct From —— 


‘Save 30% to 50% on guaranteed harness and shoes direct from old reliable factory. 
Heavy 5 or 6 ring, copper-riveted halter at the remarkable low price of $1.10.Has 1 %- 
inch crown, throat, noseband, bolt —— and cheeks. 1-in.chin straps—fits any horse. 

~ your name and address—and get this splendid 

Send No Money — our bargain catalog free, by return mail oat Ao 
oy $1.10 and postage on delivery. Money back at _—- sy not satisfied. Write NO W—acard 

will do—and save one-fourth to one-half on your 


FARMERS LEATHER CO.., Dept. 12, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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( l au ' . 28 000 miles of railroad in Minnesota, North 
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; nates le tn corn when clover th s vast en pire lands are cheap. Send for free 

, ole - Ther me dancer ok describing grain lands, dairying, fruit grow- 
hi . oug ut ere 501 ange ing and stock raising._E.C.Leedy,General Agricultural send fine Razor free trial. When sat- 
of overfeeding brar uw} } produce a tog Development Agent, Dept. 71, St. Paul, Minnesota Patton oning send $1. Sort days treet Order Today. 
JONES MFG. CO. 160 N. Wells St. Devt. 129 Chicage 











axative @ COnC lition in some horses. . 
All of our advertisements are guaranteed by us. | “Successtul Farmers he Successful Farming. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The best daily gains were made.with a 
ration of corn, 6 pounds; oats, 6 pounds; 
bran, 1.6 pounds, and clover hay, 9.3 
pounds. The daily gain made was 2.98 
pounits. The next best ration from the 
standpoint of daily gains consisted of 12 
pounds ef corn, 1.6 pounds of bran and 
9.6 pounds of clover hay. The gain was 
2.29 pounds. Oilmeal was used in small 
amounts toward the end of the feeding 
period to sleek up the horses’ coats. 


THE MODERN BEEF BREED 
Continued from page 58 

ern beef-making is brought out even more 
fully. In the carcass class, two judges 
must pass on the animals, the first butehte 
expert judging them on the hoof, and the 
second man passing on the earcasses as 
they hang in the coolers after slaughter. 
The second judge has nothing to indicate 
how the animals were placed by the first 
man and no means of identifying them as 
regards ownership or breed. ‘‘What’s 
under the hide?” is a slogan of the Aber- 
deen-Angus as a result of this showing. 

Several years ago breeders and feeders 
began to admit that Aberdeen-Angus 
were superior in the feediots of the corn- 
belt, but their place on the range and under 
trying conditions of feed and climate was 
questioned by the adherents of the older 
breeds. 

“They (Aberdeen-Angus bulls) proved 
themselves prolific, hardy, good rustlers, 
early maturers and good sellers; the steers 
of the breed being usually the first to be 
sold off the range and invariably com- 
manded a premium over the others. As 
the land comprising the ranch was sold 
off, necessitating the sale of the cattle 
also, the owners decided to close out the 
other breeds and retain only the Aberdeen- 
Angus herd. Had the Aberdeen-Angus 
herd not given satisfactory results, they 
would have been the first to go. Actual 
results furnished convincing evidence that 
there is nothing to the claim that Aber- 
deen-Angus are poor breeders on the 
range. 

“It may be of interest to those seeking 
information regarding Aberdeen-Angus 
eattle on the range to know that we have 
always considered steers of this breed— 
both as feeders and beeves—the quickest 
and best sellers. 

“Probably seventy-five percent of all 
the fat steers reaching market nowadays 
are without horns. Even on the ranges 
many dehorn their bulls. This dehorning 
practice is one of the strongest tributes to 

value of the polled character of the 
Aberdeen-Angus th: at can be conceived.” 
High dressing percentages are great 
talking points, tho high Soames | is not all 
in judging eareasses. The world’s record 
for high dressing of a beef animal is held 
by the Aberdeen-Angus at 7634 percent. 
Many Aberdeen-Angus steers and heifers 
have dressed over 70 percent, and carloads 
over 65 percent. Says United States 
Government Bulletin 612, “Breeds of 
Beef Cattle’: “They usually dress out a 
higher percentage of marketable meat 
than any other beef breed.” 

Hardiness and adaptability to any 
climate are additional qualities that give 
the breed many friends. Grand cham- 
pionships at thirty-seven different points | 
on the North American continent ube 
the war brought out interbreed winners 

such widely flung shows as those of 
Honolulu, Hawaii; § Syracuse and Buffalo, 
New York; Jacksonville, er, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta; Los Angeles, California; 
Portland, Oregon; Fort Worth, Texas, and | 
Toronto, Canada. Below-zero weather | 
and ten-month outdoor climates made no 

ference; drought or rainy season, the 
\berdeen-Angus did the best. ‘The 
loddie did a bit at every bite wherever 
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Vib) irstin 


3Q% One Man 
iP Stump Puller 


"] Lowest Prices Ever Quoted! 


Special Introductory Sale‘on Famous KIRSTIN 
One-Man Stump Pullers places this dependable land 


clearin, equipment in reach of any man withstump 

frousa nds in use—every KIRSTIN owner a 
—_ because of ease of operation, si an 
wonderful power. One man, or a boy, pulls bi 
stumps. 100-Ib. push develops 5'2 tons pull! weighs 
as little as.100 lbs, complete. Easy to move anyw 


1923 Models on 30 Days’ Trial 


Prove to your own satisfaction that the KIRSTIN is the 
easiest to use. Try it, at our risk, on en ae own stumps. Get 
rid of those profit- ye more bushels. 
fer you. New 1923 Models 
Cash 
‘Drum, 
SENT & 











Make your waste land w 
represent latest improvements, Prices$39.50 and up 
or Easy Payments. All types— Ratchet, ae 
One-Man and Horse-Power Pullers. 


Send No Money: 2 7.%55°". 
y: information a 
—_ Direet-from- reasons Sa Sale Pian RSTIN Stamp : Fate FREE 
prices on im . 
Pullers. Know Know whythoK IRS TRSTIN wayis ‘he 
Quickest, Easies eapest way 


Free Book: rveoarer 42) 
“anew &4-page 

gent free. The best book on the he 

ject ever printed. be Ney 


Portiand, 
, Atlanta. Ga. =e actual ph “mating 
San Francisco, Cal. ribs cbonse, © pest card wiicse 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO. | 
2014LUD STREET, mIcH, fi 











ebitoulestiWuailes 


The Only Original and Genuine 


There is only one quality 
of American Fence and 
that is the best that our 


mills can produce. Use 
American Fence and you 
build your fences for life- 
time service. 


Quick delivery through dealers 
in your community. 


Also ask about Steel Posts. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New r in 


Chic Francisco 


DO YOU LIKE TO TAKE PICTURES 


“How I'll miss you when you grow up” is one of the best display lines we have ever seen in 
an advertisement It appeared in an ad of a photographer. Every parent who does not 
have sever pictures of the children as they are growing up, is overlooking a worthwhile 
opportuni.y. You will surely miss the children when taey grow up. A good camera will en- 
avle you to take pictures of the children, of the home, or anything else th you want to re- 
member, and the pictures are rice to send to relatives and friendsliving at a distance. The 
Premo Roll Film Camera offered on page four of the new Successful Farming Reward Book 
large enough for all practical 
If your 





Cameras shown 
on page 4in your 
Reward Book. 
is a satisfactory camera It will take pictures 2-'4 "x 3-'4 
purposes. Read our camera offer in tho Reward Book sent you some time ago. 
has been misplaced, let us know and we wil! be glad to send you another copy. 


Reward Department SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Reward Book 


Des Moines, lowa 











Successful Farming advertisers will save you money. Try them 

















Part of Jersey herd of John Geraghty and Sons in clover pasture 


THEY BEAT THEIR OWN RECORD 


Better Methods of Feeding and Management Turned the Trick 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


ROW of spreading maples next 

the road. Back of it a large, 

well-kept lawn, and a _ very 
moderate-sized house painted white. 
To the left a poultry house, milk house, 
granary and barn with silo Some 
ealves in the barnyard, the usual 
chickens and pigs in the feedlot. Be- 
yond the buildings very rolling fields, 
meadows and pastures backed by 
timberlands. This is the picture which 
greets the eye of the visitor, as he 
turns in at the Iowa farm home of 
John Geraghty and Sons. 

If it is a pleasant summer afternoon, 
an old gentleman is almost certain 
to be sitting in a rocking chair under 
one of the trees on the lawn, reading 
the daily paper. or a farm magazine. He seems to be at leisure, 
but in reality he has only half an eye on his reading. With the 
other he is watching the calves down in the barnyard, the bull 
across the road in the pasture, and the pigs and chickens. 
He is the home guard, while the three sons, Tom, Joe and 
Edward, are at work in the fields. Inside the home, mother 
and daughter Kate are busy cooking and baking for their men. 





John Geraghty and one of his prize cows 








Bar? ‘ nd s1i0 oO? the Ge raghty farm 
It looks just like an ordinary farm. In fact, there are many 
rms in Iowa with much more pretentious buildings, some of 
hem right on the ridge road within two or three miles of the 
raghty farm 
Chere is nothing ordinary, however, about the eager cor- 


diality with which Mr. Geraghty drops his paper and steps 
forward to welcome you to ‘““The Maples” with a quick, strong 
grasp of the hand 

and i delighted 

smile all over his f 
face Indeed, it 
is worth coming a 
long way just to 
meet the owner 
of the Maples, 
even tho nothing 
of unusual inter- 








est were offe red 
by the farm it- 
self Probably 
there never was a 
in ny farm 
ommunity 
vyhose name has 
stood for more 
<indliness, geni- 
lity interest in Blossom—9 year old, prod iced 70 lbs. bul- 
his fi vy man, terfat in September 





and such strict, hundred percent 
honor and integrity, than John Ger- 
aghty. “Try my best,” one neighbor 
said of him, “and I have never been 
able to meet my obligations with 
John Geraghty. Whatever you do for 
him, he always does more for you.” 
All the neighbors have much the 
same story to tell. Each has had a 
share in his kindly interest, his help- 
fulness and squareness. They love 
him for the long, honorable, lovable 
life he has led among them, and are 
genuinely glad that success has re- 
warded his years of hard work. 

A beautiful loving cup which stands 
on the library table in the living room 
of the home is a sign of that success. 
The cup has been doing honor as a centerpiece for three years 
now, and unless the family decides to place it on the shelf or 
put it away in chamois skin in the treasure chest, is going to 
adorn the table permanently. That was decreed last September 
by the judges of the Iowa dairy extension department, when 
for the third year in succession they awarded the Kildee cup 
to the Geraghtys, at the Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo. 

The cup seven years ago, was contributed to dairying in 
Towa by Professor H. H. Kildee, head of the Animal Husbandry 
department of Iowa State College. He stipulated it was to be 
awarded annually at the Dairy Cattle Congress to the owner 
of the herd in the Iowa cow testing asosciation having the high- 
est average butterfat production for the year. A herd to be 
eligible must contain at least eight cows, seventy-five percent 
of which must be grades. Should any herd be awarded the 
cup three years in succession it was to become the permanent 
property of their owner. 

The first year, 
1915, the cup was ies = 
won by C. Bech- BA) 
telheimer, Water- 
loo, with a Guern- 
sey herd of four- 
teen cows whose 
average produc- 
tion for the year 
was 7,420 pounds 
milk and 350 
pounds butterfat. 
The following 
year E. Dengler, 
Davenport, was 
winner, his six- 
teen Guernseys rr 
establishing a rec- = — , 
ord of 8,056 Producer, a grandson of the only daughter 
pounds milk and of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 
383 pounds but- 
terfat. In 1917 
the cup fell to G. Larson, Benson, his eleven Holsteins pro- 
ducing an average of 11,389 pounds milk and 407 pounds 
butterfat. The next year E. Dengler won again by topping 
the list with his seventeen Guernseys and an average of 6,854 
pounds milk and 542 pounds butterfat. In 1919 M. B. Krop. 
Waterloo, won, his eight Holsteins making an average of 
8,027 pounds milk and 334 pounds butterfat. 

The following year the cup fell to Mr. Geraghty and his sons. 
They won it again in 1921, and for the third consecutive time 
this year. So now the Kildee cup is the Geraghtys’ for g 
and keeps. Their average has been better each year. In 1920 
with ten cows their record was 7,414 pounds milk and 385 
pounds fat. The following year four- (Continued on page 7¢ 
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Which Reward Do You Want? 


OST of us want something or other for which we do 
not like to pay out folks, Unless you’re very much 
different from other folks, you'll surely find some- 
thing on this page that you would like to have. 
Here’s a dandy chance to get it Without spending any of 
your own money. 
Perhaps you'll want a Rifle, Camera, a good Fountain 
Pen—no matter which reward you want we can make you 


an offer that will certainly surprise you. 

Enclose a 2-cent stamp with the coupon and we'll send 
the free Clutch Pencil pictured below. The 2-cent stamp 
is to cover postage and mailing charges on the pencil. 

For complete details of our offers send the coupon at the 
bottom of this page, check the reward you want, write 
your name and address plainly, and we'll send complete 
description and our plan by return mail. 


Use Coupon Below to Get Full Details of Our Easy Plan 


year. 






Prema Roll-Film Camera 


This Camera is easy to operate and 
produces excellent pictures. Takes 
pictures 24x34 inches. Six 
exposures without reloading. 

F vaipped with excellent 
Aality lens and two view 
finders. Uses standard 
film cartridges which 
may be loaded and 
unloaded in full 
daylight. 

Use the coupon 
below for com- 
plete details of 
our offer. 


New Zealand Rabbits 


Here’s a splendid chance to 
get started raising New Zea- 
land Rabbits. This is a very 
interesting and profitable 
business, Rabbits are be- 
coming more popular each 
Be the first in your 
neighborhood to get a pair 

of this famous breed of 


rabbits. The Hamilton isa 22 

Send coupon be- calibre, accurate, hard 
below for details shooting rifle. It is 
-of our chambered for 22 long or 
offer. short rim fire cartridges. A 


























solid breech block makes the 
rifle safe from rear explosion. Barrel 
is bronzed, rifled with great care, 
making it unusually strong, durable 
and accurate. 
Mail the coupon below for details of our 
Rifle offer. 








Daisy Air Rifle 


Shoots 1000 times without reloading. Lever 
action, round tapering barrel, nickeled and 
polished, automatic shot retainer, walnut 
stock, full finish. One of the best air rifles 
made. Accurate and powerful. Any boy 
would be delighted with one. 

Use the coupon below for complete details 
of our offer. 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 


This boardis a dandy. Twenty-nine inches 
square and fitted with thefamous round corner 
white maplerim. 71 pieces of equipment are 
included ,so that you can play a total of fifty- 
seven different games. The entire family will 
enjoy this outfit. 

Coupon below will bring you full details of 
our Carrom Board offer. 


Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


This is the finest Pen we have ever offered. 
The point is 14K solid gold, iridium tipped. 
Barrel is made of the best Para rubber. It 
will write smoothly and will give you t 
greatest satisfaction. It has the Lever self- 
filling device that is used only on the best 
grade of pens. 

Send the coupon now for complete details 
of our offer. 








Read This Letter 


**Dear Sir: I received the Carrom & Crokinole 
Board. I was well pleased with it. There isn’t 
a night goes past that we do not use the Board. 
There are nine in my family and there is only one 








Each of the articles pictured above are guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. We'll replace any articles damaged in shipping or that do not 
measure up to our statements regarding them. 


THE REWARDS ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 








that cannot play. We can soon make up a game. 
My neighbors earned a board also. hey come 
over and play games with us too. I also want to 
kindly thank you for the two extra premiums— 
the Clutch Peneiland Writing Set. I didn’t have 
any trouble at all to get subscriptions. 


| THIS COUPON NOW 





Yours truly, I. M.—New Jersey.” 


Clutch Pencil Free For Promptness 





This Clutch Pensil will be sent free to farm 
folks who are interested in earning one of the 
articles described above. 

Fill out the coupon, checking the article in 
which you are interested, enclose a 2-cent stamp, 
and the pencil and complete details of our offer 
will be sent you promptly. 

Our supply of pencils is limited so it is impor- 
tant that you write promptly 


Pencil. 











Successful Farming 
24 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Tse 


Successful Farming, 24 Success Bldg., 


[] 1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle 
[] Premo Roll Film Camera 
_] Carrom and Crokinole Board (_] New Zealand Rabbits 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sir:—I am interested in earning the reward checked below. 
Please send me at once the complete details about your liberal offer. 
I enclose 2c stamp to cover postage and mailing charges on the Clutch 


[] Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
_] Self-Filling Fountain Pen 























a buying opportunity 

again. We want you to 
prove that these are The Low- 
est Prices in America—at 
OUR risk. Read through this 
list of wonderful bargains— 
and send your order today. 
Don’t send a single cent now. 


Y:. will never have such 





Embroidered 
Gabardine 
Dress 


$998 


One of Sha- 

rood’s new 
models that 
willcaptivate 

every woman 

who sees it! 

Of fine qual- 

ity cotton gab- 
ardine. Note 

the attractive 
reveres, Danels 

and bell sleeves 
Deautifully 
embroidered. 

The self mater- 

lal belt ties at 

back The 
sizesrange from 

34 to 44 In 

the two most 
popular shades 
—order Navy by 
No. 24E5525. Order 
Brown by No. 24E- 
5526. Send no mon- 
ey. Pay $2.98 and 
postage upon ar- 
cival of either color. 
Be sure to men- 
tion size. 


Men’s Winter 
Underwear 


$119 


They are the best bar- 
gains you'll find at 
anything near this sale 
price Heavy weight 
Nat knit union suits of 
select long fibre cotton 
in popular Jaeger or 
grey Random color. 
Heavily brushed fleece 
lining on inside. Wrists 
and ankles are elastic 
knit Sizes, 34 to 46 
chest Buy a year's 
supply right now—today. 
Jaeger color No. 24C- 
1279 Grey Random 
No. 24C1280. Send no 
money. Pay $1.19 and 
postage on arrival. 
State size. 

Boys’ Flat 

Union Suits 

quality cotton. 

22 to 34 for 3 to 6 
years. Order by No. 


24#C 1358. Pay 8% and 
ostage on arrival. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Sharood advises you to BUY 
NOW!While others are raisi 
their prices we have oe 
ours for one big Price-Smash- 
ing Opportunity! You can 
take our word for it—next 
Spring will see higher prices. 
Already we are obliged to pay 
more for many staple items. 
We bought much while prices 
were low and this is YOUR 
opportunity to save! 
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Women of 
large figure 
will see in 
this new 
model their 
ideal dress. 
Thisis a spe- 
cial design, 
planned to 
give a long 
slendering 
line to stout 
figures. Note 


attractive em- 
broidery oa 
sleeves, vestee 
and anels. 
The self ma- 
terial belt_ties 
at back. Sizes 
39 to 63. In 
three popular 
shades. Order 


SES 
~ 


> 
us 


48 


AAR 


& 


ay 
¥ 


Czamma SS 


arrival. State 
size. 


GUARANTEED! 


For Six Months’ Wear } 


Men! Don’t lose a moment in ordering this 
wonderful brown work shoe. It is made of 
leather as near waterproof as can be made— 
solid leather through and through with full 
grain leather uppers, guaranteed to wear six 
months. Easily worth $5.00. Two full, heavy 
double soles, sewed and made for greater 
strength. Extra wide, full leather counter, 
riveted to prevent ripping. Sizes 6 to 14, wide 
widths, Order by No. 24A699. Send no 
money. Pay $2.98 and postage on arrival. 





s Arctics—Now 
r i] j ' / ! 


Four buckle style, fleece 
lined; bright gum rub- 
bottoms and se- 
lected rainproof cloth 
L Made on two 
one with wide 

toe and low heel, the 
other for military heels 
um narrow 


Women’s Felt Moccasins 


Ribbon Trimmed 


Fine grade 

wool felt 

with combination insert of fawn. 3 
Order American Beauty by No. 24A389. Copen 
by No. 24A390.Lavender by No24A391.Send no 
money. Pay 98c for any color. State size.; 


Women’s 
Genuine Kid 
Hi-Cut Boot 


Send for this handsome 
shoe. Note the medium 
bh pretty imitation 

tips, the per- 

oration around vamp and 
onlacestays. Very popular 
model and really a sensa- 
tional bargain now. Dur- 
able, flexible soles. Sizes 
2% to 8 Wide widths. 


$929 


Order by No. 
24A122. Pay 
$2.29 and post- 
age on arrival. 


Be Sure to Mention 
Sizes, Colors, Etc., and 


Send All Orders to 


Sizes3tos. Women’s Wi 


Fleece Li 


natural oak 
rubber heels, 


comfort last, bull 


widths. Sis 


$929 


Order No. 4. 
Send no @m 
Pay only$2.29 
postage on 


7 


Men's f 


Men's standard 
Everette slippet. 
oxford with redp 
on vamp. The® 
chrome | eather,2 


\ slippe 


money. 
State size. 
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20; women 
to 4f Or 
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ey Pay 
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high-grade wo 

@ther brown ol 

vel pipe 

da qualit 

ave thick p 
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Order Brown & 

4ASI7. Sen 
Destage on 
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traordinary 


Coat 
Bargain 


Pressed 
Velour 
Coat 


Coney Fur 
Collar 


R98 


tise could you 
such oat at this 
fe! A practical and 
i looking model of 
i velour with 
llar of fine 
fur. All- 

and but- 

Sizes 16 

0; women's sizes 
to 4f Order by 
0. 4E5703. Send no 
pone y Pay $5.°8 
ad postage on ar- 

i 


Gun Metal 
Blucher 


$1z 


Give Size 








Mothers— 
Don'tfall to 
takeadvanta: 
of this splendid 
offerin apracti- 
cal blucher dress shoe for men and boys and little 
fellows of heavy, genuine gun metal, veal uppers 
and solidl eather soles. Low broad heels. Be sure 
to get your order in at once. Big value. Order 
men’s, sizes 6 to 11, by No 24A674. Pay $1.98 
and postage on arrival. Order little eg Cy 
metal blucher, sizes 9 to 134, by No. 24A5990. 
Pay $1.79 and postage on arrival. Order same 
for big boys. izes 1 to 54% by No. 24A- 
Pay $1.89 and postage on arrival. Always 
mention size. 


One-Buckle Arctic 


For the Family 
In All Sizes 


IIc 





style 
589. 


yus 









Heavy cashmerette, snowproof top. Genuine gum 
rubber bottom; heavy single sole; full fleece lined; 
sizes for all the family. Order child's size, 5 to 
1034, by No, 24A971. Price 89c. Order Misses, 
size, 11 to 2, by No. 24A970, Price 99c. Order 
Women’s size, 2} to 8, by No. 24A%69. Price 
$1.19. Order Youths’ size, 9 to 134, by No. 
244968. Price $1.19. Order Boys’ size, 1 to 534, 
by No. 244967. Price $1.29. Order Men's size, 
6 to 12, by No. 24A%66. Price $1.39. Pay Bar- 

gain Price and Postage on arrival. State size. 
tion Size 


wrx OC 


tt Comfort Slippers 


Always Men- 


Bott, gx 


juality ay 

Have thick padded 
comfort and service. 
Or er Brown by No. 
4MASI7. Send no 


Detage on arrival. 


)D CO. 


Gray or 
Brown 


Dept. Minneapolis, 
24 Minnesota 
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am, 


Sharood leads themall againin 
offering the world’s*greatest 
buying opportunity. Never be- 
fore have you seen such as- 
tounding money-saving values. 
Never again will prices be so 
low. Everything indicates a 
rising market. You will do well 
to buy for the future because 
every order saves you money. 


UNI. 


UNA, 



































Order 
Quick 


Guaranteed best 
uality all rubber 


-buckle hi-cut arctic for men. Mae with double 
thick soles and seams reinforced. Snow-excluding 
tongue. Furnished in men’s sizes 6 to 13. Wid 
Sensational value 
Send 


wid 


Send quick. by No. 24A990, 
no money. Pay $2 “as ae postage on arrival. 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Brown 
Leather 

Work 
Shoe 










, xtra 
oak \eavner eoles; leather insoles; low 
br leather heelsg and reinforced leather back 
stay. Roomy last. Sizes 6 to 12. Order by No. 
24A758. Send no ony ol Pay $1.98 and t- 
age on arrival. ys’ sizes 1 to 5% by 
©. 24A554. Price $1.89. Order little boys’ 
sizes 9 to 13% by No. 24A555. Price $1.79 and 
postage on arrival. Mention size. 


Men’s Special 
Hip 
Boots 


Men's pure gum 
hip boots; friction 
lined; heavy cor- 
rugated sole and 


heel; goeremeees 
first quality. Made 
ofthe very 










Give Size 











US:1' letter or postcard 
Jprinss anything you 

choose Pay nothing 
till goods arrive—then only 
the smashed bargain price 
and postage. If not delighted 
with your purchases after 
examining them carefully— 
return the goods—and we'll 
refund your money. 











There isn’t a woman any- 
where that doesn't want 
and need a handsome fur 
searf. And Sharood offers an 
unusual value at a 
within the reach of everyone. 
This scarf is about 46 inches long and 12 inches 
wide. It is stylish as well as warm 
The lining is quality satin, and there is an extra ruch- 
ing laid around the neck inside, so as to protect the fur from 
wearing. Only the most expensive fur scarfs have the features 
which we offer you at this bargain price. black - 
it - a4e8 


wolt scart by No. 193. Order S°gg" 
4E5194. Se é 
eon iervival. Wt we ft Gy A end 


your 
sure to state color wanted. 














Men’s and 
Boys’ Hi- 
Cut Blucher 


Double oak 
soles, sewed 
and nailed, 
bellows tongue. 
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Make $13 More 
Per Cow 


Free Book for Dairy Farmers 
Tells How to Cut Out Waste; 
Gives Valuable Building Hints 


Do you know that the manure produced 
by one cow in twelve months contains 
fertilizing elements valued at $39? And 
do you know that one-third, or $15 of this 
amount is lost in the course of a year 
through improper 
handling? By pro- 
viding a simple easy- 
to-build pit outside 
the barn, this loss 

can be prevented 


Write for this Free 
Book, “Concrete 


CLEAN MILK BY 
| 

CC betiet that to the very genera 
quently encountered. 


price in that city. Upon investigation it 


equipment provided for handling the milk 
was simple and inexpensive. 


belief that elaborate and expensive 

equipment is essential to clean milk | the teat cups and tubes are immediately 
production, the very opposite is fre-| washed with long brushes and placed in an 
In one lowa city | antiseptic solution. When they are again 
the attention of the writer was recently | needed, they get a second washing, are 
| called to two producers who were selling | assembled and scalded. The buckets are 
a clean, high quality of milk at eight to} washed and steamed. 
ten cents a quart more than the regular 


was found that cheaply constructed barns 
were being used on both farms and the 


Jan., 1923 


SIMPLE METHODS 


It's The Details That Count 


1} Kentucky investigators. However, great 


| care is used in cleaning it. After milking, 


Milk buckets and cans are carefully 
| washed and steamed. They are then in- 
| verted on a rack until canted when they 
are again steamed. The cooler and bottling 
machine receive the same treatment. 
Bottles are washed and steamed for two 


on the Dairy 
| Farm” and see 
A, themanymoney- 
‘\ saving sugges- 


on the use of 

concrete in mek- 

ing permanent im- 

provements. Proper!y housed 

dairy cattle return greatest profit 

on the investment. This free book is rec- 
ognizedasasimpleguideto100¢ efficiency 
and economy in building onthedairy farm. 


Fully illustrated with diagrams and pic- 
tures. Shows how to build barns, milk- 
houses, silos, icehouses, cooling tanks, 
Paved barnyards, manure pits, water sup- 


oem, ete. Address office nearest sumers have been glad to pay a premium 


for milk they know has been produced and 
PORTLAND CEMENT handled under the cleanest possible con- 
ASSOCIATION 


ditions. 
A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Atlanta Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Boston Kansas City Portiand, Oreg. 
Chicago Los Angeles Sait Lake City 
Dalias Milwaukee San Francisco 
Minneapolis Seattice 
St. Louis 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington,D.c. 


watched and all milk sold was of high test. 
In the second place, the milk was clean. 
| Cleanliness was the peg on which both 
| producers hung their hats. Consumers 
out for a ride on Sunday afternoons were 
invited to inspect the farms. Indeed, 
they were invited to make their inspection 
at any time. The result has been very 


The Kentucky Method 

Down in Kentucky work along the 
same lines under the direction of J. J. 
Hooper and J. W. Nutter has been going 
on for ten years at the experiment station. 
|The object has been to determine the 
simplest and least expensive method of 
producing clean milk. Ordinarily when a 
dairyman makes and effort to improve the 


| more equipment, with increased labor and 
an extra source of contamination. At the 
Kentucky station no step was added to 
the process of clean milk production which 
increased the labor without showing a 
corresponding decrease in bacterial 
count. After trying and rejecting great 
numbers of methods calculated to improve 
| the quality of milk, the Kentucky experi- | 
|ment station now feels that it has devel-| 
|}oped an unusually simple and satisfac- | 


Think of it! Only $5.00 Aopmy | tory method for producing clean milk. 





wn brings you this stand- 

ard built, New Improved SATTLEY 
Cream Separator ade and guaran- 
teed by the Oldest Mail Order House 
in the World and sold direct to you 
at new Low FactoryPrices 
with terms so easy you 
won't feel the cost. 
give you 


30 Days Free Tria 


Yoo can test it—prove it—compare 


Barn and Milkroom 
The dairy barn is located where good 
drainage insures a yard that dries quickly. 
Crushed rock has been used for paving 
vhich keeps the cows out of the mud dur- 
ing rainy seasons, while clean pasture 
grass grows up almost to the barn doors. | 
The manure, instead of being thrown in 
money will be ~* - . piles in the yard for the cows to climb 
= over, is dumped in a shed sixty feet from 
the barn. 
The interior of the barn is finished and | 
equipped so that it may be kept clean with | 
the least amount of labor. The floors and | 
| Y B | mangers are of concrete. The walls and 
Color Your utter | ceilings are cleaned frequently as well as | 
Se A 'the floors and mangers. Abundant sun- | 
light and good ventilation is provided. 
The milkroom also has concrete floors, 
| walls and ceiling. The smallest number of 
|appliances consistent with good work are 
Before churning add one-half teaspoon- | kept. The sink has two compartments, 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of|one for wash water and the other for 
your churn comes butter of Golden June | clean rinsing water. All dairy utensils are 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion | washed in the milkroom. A three horse- 
Butter Color’’ costs nothing because each | power boiler is recommended to provide | 
ounce used adds ounce of weight to butter. | steam and hot water for the milkroom. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug Care of Cows and Equipment | 
or grocery stores. Purely vegetable, The cows are carefully brushed as soon 
harmless, meets all State and National | as they enter their stalls. The udders and 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all large | flanks are then washed and dried. If the 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. | milking does not immediately follow the 
Absolutely tasteless. udders are again wiped with a damp cloth 
Wells & RichardsonCa., Burlington,Vt. | before milking. -Long, coarse hair on the 
Sccured. Send sketch or | udder is clipped. . | 
PATENTS model of your invegtion for The milking machine will not cause a 
exe mination. rite for | high bacterial count when properly cared 


2 d advice. 
1.L_ Jackson & Co.,302 Ouray Bidg.,Wash., D.C. | for, according to the experience of the | 


cream you get soon pays for the machine. Write today. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


*“‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 








gratifying to the producers and the con- | 


| quality of his milk he does so by adding |} 


How then could milk be produced for | hours. 
| which people were willing to pay a pre- 
mium? In the first place, the quality was 
tions it gives Bi high. The fat content was carefully 





Method of Milking 
All cows are carefelly :watched for 
| udder trouble. When one is suspected, the 
first milk is drawn on glass and if it is 
clotty or stringy it is not used. The first 
milk from each cow is discarded as the 
first few streams are found to run high in 
| bacteria. 
| Small-topped buckets are used for the 
| cows milked by hand. As soon as a milker 
| finishes with a cow he immediately strains 
the milk thru a cloth strainer into a cooler 
which reduces the temperature from 96 
degrees to 41 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
milk produced at the Kentucky station 
headed the list of dairies in Lexington for 
low bacterial count twenty-two times 
during the past thrity-six months. Surely 
no further proof of the efficiency of their 
| methods should be necessary. 
Details Important 

The success which has followed the use 
of the foregoing simple methods is due, 
according to the experiment station, to 
leare and attention to details. Milk is 
drawn from clean, healthy cows by men 
with clean hands and suits. It is then 
cooled and bottled in clean bottles in a 
clean, dust-free room. As few utensils 
are used in handling the milk as possible, 
as each extra utensil adds a few more bac- 
teria. The milk is then iced and kept cold 
until delivered to the patrons.—K. F., 





| lowa. 


LIME AND PHOSPHORUS NEEDED 

Before the importance of lime and 
phosphorus in the dairy ration was under- 
stood, dry cows in fair condition were fed 
as a rule only enough to keep up their 
flesh. The practice, while still followed 
to some extent, is unfair to the cow as 
recent studies have shown. 

A dairy cow closely resembles a factory 
in that she must store reserve supplies to 
draw on during the season of heavy de- 
mand. Unlike the factory, however, she 
will tear down parts of her own body to 
supply a shortage of material needed to 
develop her unborn calf or to make milk. 
The materials usually found lacking in such 
an emergency are lime and phosphorus. 
These elements, tho found in very small 
quantities in feeds, play an important 
part in milk production and in building up 
the body of the unborn calf. 

It is, therefore, good practice to feed 
the dry cow well in order that she may 
store up a reserve of mineral matter. The 
feeds best used at such a time are the 
legume hays including cowpeas, alfalfa, 
soybeans and the clovers, named in the 
order of their lime content. High phos- 
phorus-bearing feeds are wheat bran, 
cottonseed meal, standard wheat mid- 
dlings, and linseed meal. Grass hays, 
corn silage and the majority of corn prod- 
ucts are low in both lime and phosphorus. 


Milk veins, size and condition of udder 


|shape and size of barrel, and the general 


appearance of a cow are points of con- 
formation having a distinctly significant 
relation to milk production, according 


|to an analysis of milk records made by 


the Maine statioa, 








SKIMMILK POWDER FOR CALVES 


Where whole milk is sold it is a problem 
to raise enough heifer calves to replace 
the old cows in the herd. Skimmilk 

wder is now available at a price which 
ustifies its use in feeding calves and 
promises to be a valuable help in such 


cases. 

Dr. C. H. Eekles and T. W. Gullickson 
of the University of Minnesota, success- 
fully raised six calves recently by using 
skimmilk powder in place of ordinary 
skimmed milk. The calves received whole 
milk until three weeks of age when their 
feed was changed to the powder. At the 
end of sixty days the powder was gradually 
removed from the ration. From the a, 
of seventy days the calves were fed alfalfa 
hay and a grain mixture composed of 
four parts corn, one part bran and one 
part oilmeal. While the calves were 
somewhat below normal at six months 
of age, at nine months they had attained 
the normal both in height and weight. 

Ten pounds of skimmilk powder at 
ten cents per pound added to ninety 
pounds of water will make one hundred 
pounds of normal skimmilk. 


NOSE PRINTS FOR CATTLE 


The noses of cattle have been found to 
be as different from one another as thumbs. 
This has given rise to the possibility of a 
new method of identifying cattle, which is 
thru making impressions of the nose much 
as thumb prints are taken. Owing to its 
size and coarseness of its lines, prints of 
the cow’s nose can easily be obtained. 
After wiping it to remove the moisture 
an ordinary inking pad may be used for 
covering it with ink. Then nearly any 
kind of paper that will absorb ink quickly 
is held against the nose for an instant, 
and allowed to dry. 

It is believed that such identification 
would save a great deal of confusion in 
keeping the records of animal registry as- 
sociations. Cattle of solid colors com- 
monly are identified by tattooing in the 
ear. As such marks wear off and are 
difficult to read in the case of black ani- 
mals, however, they are not wholly satis- 
factory. Several agricultural experiment 
stations are conducting investigations to 
determine whether any change in the nose 
prints occurs between calfhood and old 
age. If there is little or no change, they 
= be as positive as thumb prints.—F. C., 

an. 


REST THE COWS 


Not for sentimental reasons does good 
dairying demand that milk cows be given 
a rest of from four to six weeks between 
lactation periods; it is simply a matter of 
dollars and good business. The proof of 
this is seen in that critical first month after 


freshening. 

Immediately after calving the cow can- 
not safely be fed a heavy grain ration; 
three or four weeks must usually elapse 


before she is on full feed. Meanwhile, if 
she has been permitted to rest and get into 
good abniieal condition before calving, she 
is drawing on her surplus flesh and is pro- 
ducing a good flow of milk from the start. 
This advantage is considerable, justifying 
all the extra attention necessary. 

The few pounds of butterfat gained at 
this time may mean the difference between 
profit and loss, between making a much- 
sought record or failing. A good start ina 
cow’s lactation period is to be desired as 
well as a good beginning anywhere else.— 
F. C., Kan. 


A study of the soiling system under 
Nebraska conditions showed that soilin 
crops correlate well with oneaaliedl 
dairying in the distribution of labor thru- 
out the day, and that cows will maintain 
a more constant yield thruout the summer 
on a good ration of soiling crops than on 
any other feeds. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


How 








Why is it that 
De Lavals in use 
arators combined? 

















NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 


do 






there are approximately as many 
today as all other makes of sep- 
For just one reason, which is based 


on the actual experience of several millions o° users over a 
period of forty years, who have found it the most satisfactory, in 
that it skims cleaner, lasts longer and is easier to operate and 
clean than any other, 


Of the best creameries use 
De Laval Separators~ 


The creameryman knows the best cream 
separator. Practically all of them use De 
Lavals, Why? Because they have found by 
testing the skim-milk, and by experience, that 
the De Laval is the most profitable. They 
know that a poor separator can soon waste all 
their profit and that a De Laval soon pays for 
itself. The De Laval you use is built on the 
same principle as the creameryman’s, 


Of the exhibitors at the National 
Dairy Show use De Laval Separators 


At the 1922 National Dairy Exposition an 
investigation among the exhibitors of purebred 
dairy cattle disclosed the fact that 86% of them 
use De Laval Separators. These exhibitors of 
purebred dairy cattle are the cream of the 
world’s best dairymen—they know the best 
separator and use it. Butter made from De 
Laval cream also won first place in every class. 


Of the Separators in the leading 
Of butter state are De Lavals~ 


More butter is made and more cream separa- 
tors are used in Minnesota than in any other 
state. According to an investigation by a prom- 
inent farm paper, 64% of the cream separators 
in Minnesota are De Lavals—almost two out of 
every three. A remarkable record—which sim- 
ply drives home the fact that the more people 
know about separators, the more they appre- 
ciate De Laval, 


Of all cream Separators are 
De Lavals~, 


—according to an investigation by a group of 
prominent farm papers of wide circulation. 
There are, still, many inefficient and worn-out 
separators in use today which are wasting 
enough butter-fat to pay for new De Lavals. 
Get the most out of your butter-fat with a new 
De Laval. See your De Laval Agent or write us. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St. 


CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE HELPED 


is due in a large measure to the 
splendid assistance the mageene See had from farm boys and girls 
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to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for free catalog today, 
6O., 11 Fitth St., Higginsville, Mo. 













(/ Your choice of these and dosens of other use- 
7 ful premiums, retail value $2.50 and up, given 
absolutely free, for selling only 40 large kets 
d h, selected garden flower 
t 10c a packet. Send no money. We trust 
seeds are sold. Order today. 
COMPANY, Dept. 1, Lancaster, Penna. 
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were und- 
er test and averaged 
7,389 pounds milk 

1 400 pounds fat 
ir, fifteen 


teen 


cows 


11S cows produced an 


ve 


average of 8,084 pounds milk and 415.4 


pounds 
rs than the Kilde e cup have 
the Geraghtys Che American 
Ji cattle club at the 1921 National 
Dairy Show made an exhibit of five mem- 
bers of one family of their herd to show 
the improvement possible with grades, 
generation by generation, when a pure- 
bred sire used. First prize for best 
Wersey grade cow entered this year at the 
Dairy Cattle Congress fell to the Geragh- 
tys. 


Ls 


fEarly Days at the Maples 
The father is seventy-four years old. 
When, as a young man, he bought the 
hilltop farm he now occupies, it was 


THEY BEAT THEIR OWN RECORD 


Continued from page 64 


‘making class, even with the ordinary 
they were being given, April to 
November on grass and a ration of hay 
and a little gram and some silage in win- 
ter, as the time-honored practice has been. 
Tho adopting suggestions of the tester 
such as having their cows freshen in the 
fall in order that they might produce 
| best in winter when prices for fat were 
best, the Geraghtys did not try the test- 
er’s advice to feed a balanced ration until 
the second year they were in the asso- 
ciation. They thought the feed would 
cost more than the extra butterfat would 
pay for. 
When they did decide to try the tester’s 
methods of feeding, there was no _ half 
way business about it, however. They 


care 





woods everywhere. Only seven acres of 
his land had been cleared, which 
about as much as most of his neighbors 
had of plow: land around their cabins. 
It Was a long, hard battle they all fought 
hewing farms out of the timber and earn- 
ing a living for their growing families. 
Corn 
The n wheat S seeded as the clearing 
gave room for it. Hogs were run in the 
woods and thrived on acorns. At 
the best money was made selling wood 
to the railroads at two and three dollars 
a cord, for the locomotives were all wood- 
burners in those days. As grist and flour 
mills sprang up on the rivers “hoop poles” 
were salable and a market for wheat was 
given. Wheat, dressed hogs and wood 
became the staple farm crops and with 
these Mr. Geraghty was able, to keep 
the family in bread and shoes. 

After the decline in wheat in the late 
seventies he turned to corn, hogs and cows, 
as did farmers generally in northeastern 
lowa. Some years later, two of his 
neighbors introduced Jersey cattle 
their farms, and thru his association with | 
them he became interested in breeding | 
up his cows, and raised them out of the 
scrub class in a day when a cow was & cow | 
to the average farmer and almost no at- 
tention was given to breeding. About 
twelve years ago Mr. Geraghty bought | 
a purebred Jersey bull pa since then | 
a purebred Jersey sire has been at the| 
head of the herd continuously. 

As the six Geraghty boys grew up they 
shared their father’s interest in keeping | 
Three of them, on reaching 
manhood, decided to Stay with father 
and mother on the home farm. With 
four men to work where one had struggled 
alone, better days came. The 
improved and the buildings 
ind better. More land was 

ired until at present the 

of 200 acres with about 
woodland. 


wa 


good cows, 


many ye 
fart 
made larger 
bought iii 
farn 
fort 

Four 


irs 


ui was 


1 consists 
y acres still in 
1 cow testing associa- 
tion W established in the Ge raghty 
community. They were among those 
who had promoted it and became charter 
bers of the organization. The good 
of better breeding over a course 

showed up directly in the test. 
know how l our cows 
began testing them,’’ Mr. 
lt not found neces- 
i single cow. They were 
all in the profit- 


years ago 


mem 
results 
of year 
“We didn't 
were until we 
Geraghty said. 


weer 


rou 


was 
a out 


to 


sary to 


demonstrated be 


Was | 


and potatoes were the first crops. | 


first | 


on} Cottonseed meal which 


adopted the program in full. The period 
of pasturing was cut down from six and 
a half months to five months, to give the 
grass a chance to make a good growth 
before the cows were turned in, and to 
prevent the cows from suffering from lean 
yasturage by keeping them on it too late 
in the fall. More silage was fed to make up 
for the shorter season on grass. 
Cows Get Grain All Summer 

Together with the shortening of the 
pasture season and the lengthening of the 
'time the cows were fed ensilage, daily 
| feeding of grain and meal was instituted 
and carried on thru the year, during the 
dry period as well as the laetation period 
so that the cows would be in the best 
shape to produce after freshening. Less 
than 500 pounds of grain had been fed 
each cow the year before and it had been 
ground oats exclusively. The amount 
was raised to 1,100 pounds the second 
year antl consisted of a mixture of equal 
parts bran, ground oats, and corn and 
|cob meal instead of straight ground oats. 
ad never been 
fed before by the Geraghtys was added 
to the grain ration in the proportion of 
about one pound to five pounds of grain 
feed. Duringthe year 220 pounds alto- 
gether of the cottonseed meal was fed 
each cow. Less hay was given than in 
the years before but it was clover hay only. 

Amounts of grain, silage and cottonseed 
meal were fed each cow according to her 
production. On the basis that if one pound 
of feed is required to produce three and 
a half percent milk, two pounds should 
be fed the cow producing seven percent 
milk. The balanced ration of each cow 
was increased in accordance with her 
butterfat test until maximum production 
had been attained and more feed did not 
increase the yield. Then the daily allow- 
ance was maintained at that amount. 

With this program the production of 
the herd climbed during the year until 
the cows as a whole were producing a 
third more than thes previous year and 
the vield of one cow had doubled. To 
obtain this increased production the 
cost of feed went up per cow for the year 
from $53 to $83. But at the same time 
an accounting of the year’s monthly cream 
checks showed that the cash receipts 
for the year had jumpeJ in an astonish- 
ing way. Subtracting feed cost the in- 
come on an average from each cow was 
$218. The income above feed cost for 
the year before had been $129. In other 
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‘words the Geragh- 
tys by spending $30 
more on each cow for 
feed had made the 
lcows earn, as they discovered to their 
| great satisfaction, $89 more apiece, or 
|} a clear profit of $59 each. 
In the two years since the Geraghtys 
| have pursued the same program of feeding 
with an increase of production and profit 
|each year and have climbed to monthly 
| averages of forty-five pounds of butterfat 
'as compared with the averdge of twenty- 
two pounds of butterfat which the herd 
made the first month it was under test. 
Monthly yields of seventy pounds have 
been registered by individual cows and 
yearly records of 500 and 600. pounds. 
he best monthly record of one of these 
seventy pound cows, the first year it was 
under test and before heavy feeding 
had been inaugurated, was twenty-eight 


pounds. 
As they have learned the feeding game 
i 


thru cow test association work an 
come convinced that dairy cows, 
handled right, are an excellent paying 
yroposition, Mr. Geraghty and his sons 
fave enlarged their herd, until now it 
numbers, calves and all, about forty-five 
head. They are also gradually changing 
their herd from grades to’purebreds. Ten 
| head at present are registered. Two have 
| been placed in the Register of Merit 
elass on their high production record and 
| are under official test. The Geraghtys are 
now milking their highest producing 
cows three times a day. 

A quite recent addition to the herd 

two-year-old Producer, who has the 
finest blood of Jerseydom in his veins, 
being a great grandson of Sophie 19th 
of Hood Farm. 

Mr. Geraghty and his sons do all the 
work on their farm themselves and, of 
course, this is an important factor in 
their success as no part of the management 
of the farm or care of the cows has to be 
left to the vagaries of hired help. The 
more active part is assumed by the boys, 
tho Mr. Geraghty is still on the job with 
manifold daily duties. Many of his neigh- 
bors, as they have advanced in years 
have sold out or rented their farms, and 
gone to live in neighboring towns. Mr. 
Geraghty has found that cooperating with 
the boys in their better dairying program 
and being a part of the busy life on the 
farm is far more intercsting than to loaf 
in town. 

Plan Big Things for the Future 

As for the boys, getting the farm out 
of a rut and playing the game as they 
are now playing it, has made life and 
work on the home placé a vastly inter- 
esting affair to them. They are planning 
and visioning big things for the future of 
their beloved herd. 

“How is it you have madethesame cows 
on the same feed and with the same care 
produce more in 1921 than in 1920 and 
still more in 1922,” one of the boys was 
asked. 

“Oh, that just shows what care will do,” 
he answered. ‘The cows have been in 
better condition each year because of the 
eare they had the year before and natural- 
ly have produced more. We'll do better 
this year than we did last with the same 
cows, and the new stock which is coming 
on will beat them all.” 
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| TO LOWER COST OF PRODUCTION 
| How a few low-producing cows in a 
herd can boost the cost of milk production 
for the entire bunch, was forcibly demon- 
strated at the New York experiment farm 
recently. 
The two lowest producing cows in the | 
Jersey herd maintained at the station eS ene act 
veling ows arie -Davidson 

Deal KNOT is the se- wene call, — Lee whee the | dependability and economy at their best. 

why Square Deal Fence a at for the remaining || s.ow or shine, through drifts or slush, this 
better than most §janimals in the herd imereased fifteen ctusdy mateseyele tahes you onywhee— 

other fence. pounds per cow. By assuming that the swiftly, surely, comfortably. For quick 


oa on Oe LB LD cost: of caring for the cows is the same, trips to town or neighboring farm— with 
breaking or slipping. It holds the joints the increased average production means a & passenger or a load of luggage in the side- 
rigidly in place—yet it is as flexible as a rise in the price of milk from $2 to $2.10|} “= * Harley-Davidson soon pays for it- 
ball and socket joint allowing the wires yer hundredweight, the stat d self in time and money saved. Fifty miles 
complete freedom of jestion, “but it never |F g say the station airy- for a dollar—gas, oil, tires and all—is all 
slips. Our catalog tells why |men. An increase in price of ten cents per it costs to run. That's far less than the 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE | hundredweight attracts more attention upkeep of the cheapest car. And there are 
€ re y “radi bles’’ with iarley- 

fits the hills and hollows as well as level than _ asing av a fifteen att ge troubles’’ with a Harley 

land. Tells why it stands tight and trim pounds per cow, yet the two amount to 

the years around without sagging, bagging the same thing. Ask your dealer about the 1923 


| lis why it is easier to handle, , . ; ; 
A ay BT requires fewer pests. Tells Many dairymen concerned in getting models, with their 10 improve- 
how it Pius antalog cad seen ef Resp's Cate ee § | cost of production for their milk have the ments and sharply a — 
tor sent FREE and post to farm owners, |opportunity in their own hands. They Or write us for free literature. 


gE YSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. can drop off the tail-enders or replace them Attractive dealer proposition for 
3709 Industrial St. Peoria, Ill. |with heifers sired by purebred bulls, a unassigned territories. Address Desk A-2 
practice that is being followed at the New 


| York station. aril ey-Dav th on 


























VENTILATION IN DAIRY BARNS ————<—__ie eee 
| Continued from page 18 Harley - Davidson Motor Company, 
@ | the cows face in. Where they face out, pt. S, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
| the air can be discharged at ceiling near 


the outside as the drawings show. Regis- S 
ters should be on both ends of the inlet | For op J 685 
flues to keep birds and varmints out. on eT ‘ 
The outside inlet air openings are at 
| least four feet below the point of discharge | Here it is—the WONDER on ps 
so as to afford sufficient draft. The inlet | Bonanza for mechanics. Needed o 
|openings function best when insulated 
| from the inside temperature, hence a layer 


of building paper used in flue construc- 




















Silage from a 'tion more than pays for itself. Dam — “room. Portable. Hig 
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ieconstructed im the inlet flues re —single turn is "eents 
Natco Silo is ons RM FO 


sweeter and the amount of incoming air im varyt o> Delivers taseifie biast 
more nourish- | weather conditions. Abrupt turns shou through grate. Extra large 


ing winter and be avoided in both outlet and inlet flues. intone teases Waites 
summer, because the The outlet flues extend to within two gp ~~ 1 
enclosed air spaces bet- feet of the floor to reach the coldest faction. Ideal for 
Lo emer cng or a air and work best when placed near the ~ ae 
Silo of glazed, hard gutter or rear of the animais. The most yemee cumpicte ready 
burned fire clay, re- efficient flues are constructed air-tight value at$6.88. Ship 
inforced with best steel, and well insulated. Comparing the flues R ... HY Ce 
+s ah pe a co ‘Sevan to a chimney we find that the outlets whe a8 F represented oF money 
quickly erected. Write for the will extend above the highest point of pgp yee 
new Natco on the Farm Book the building having a cover large enough ond reper wert Seving 28 


and ask for prices, terms and so as not to affect the size of opening of forge. Send for cata 


_aaeagp the flues. C. A. S. FORGE WORKS 
NATCO DOUBLE TILE It is a good plan to have a register SARANAC, MICH. 
SHELL and controllable opening near thee —S——_—_————__________________ 


NATIONAL FIRE PRODFING: COMPANY of the outlet flue, so the warm air in | BOWSH ER y if in 


PITTSBURGH, PA summer can be removed. r3 
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1109 Futon BuiLo! : : ; | 
The ventilation system is not auto-| F F aD) M ae 
ARM FENCE matic and hence needs care. Dampers | D) 
should be adjusted according to the wind | 7 
CENTS A ROD andy | elocity roan ss » and othe aterial | (Sold with or without elevator) 
2! I Oi: fora inch Hi Om bed | ee _ pe mat thy whan | other material | Crush ear corn (with or with- ¥ 


of 
Fence; 28¢c. a ro tp," 
nd up foraT inch. WE PAY THE . . » » 7 . 
maeneet, Low prices Barked ' keep the doors and windows closed. 
Wire. Factory to User Direct. The system will work better, and there 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. " , N irec afte » ani 
EET) Write for free catalog now. >a | will be no direct drafts on the animals. 
Se The matter of a building being too 


|} cold in winter is cleared from the stand- 
point that a healthy animal gives off 


nih 8. SOWSNER 68.. South Bend, d.5 
bet | a sufficient amount of heat to raise all E BOOK 
| the needed air over 47 degrees in temper- DOK on |=) 


|from obstructing the openings. And also | out husks) and grin@all kinds «1p 
of small grain, Have conical- 
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6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs SF : ature . ° , P 

less than wood. Kanes Fence =" The advent of ventilation as one of Describes effects and treat- 

beautifies ar d protect —— arent the foremost objectives in farm buildings mont: tolls bow ‘armers in all parts 
es. cemeteries, et mt i Httea ' > 

yom has been received witha warm welcome 3 ae Sore the savages 


designs. Allst “= Write for oo : as I 
7 ill users, hence it Write for free copy today. 


catalog and Special Prices. aatsseae mand satisfaction by , 
KOKOMO FENCE MFG.CO. DEPT 423. KOKOMO. IND. will be one of the first points of emphasis ABORNO LABORATORY 
the farmer will make to the contractor / a+. — SH 1 


. | in the future. The introduction of sunlight 
Y Steel Wheels has now become a necessity to the health | OUTDOOR 
iy of all animals.- All animals also need | MAGAZINE 


sy / other wheels, lenty of fresh, wholesome air to carry Every person | nterested in Dogs, Hunt- 
does = + ars of service. Make COST : P na, Fishing and Guedes oc 
any wag au “a as ~ w Low ‘LESS on the work of life, produc ing heat for will be sent a copy of SPORTSMAN’S 




















jan—ceey So leas. Resapens the body, fighting off disease and pro-| ™"$GRrSiiaN's pigner” 
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MANURE ON DAIRY FARMS | 

Because dairy farming is especially 
adapted to the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility, many farmers live under a false 
sense of security so far as keeping up 
their soil is concerned. In order to find | 
out just how much of the manure, pro- | 
duced on dairy farms, is actually returned | 
to the fields the University of Illinois | 
made a very careful study of 224 Illinois | 
dairy farms where 65,471 loads of manure 
were produced annually. 

While dairy cattle constituted only a 
little over one-half of the total number 
of animal units on the farm they pro- 
duced practically three-fourths of the 
manure recovered. A cow, horse or mule 
was considered as one unit in the study, 
young cattle as half a unit, hogs two- 
tenths and chickens one hundredth of 
one unit. 

The average amount of manure re- 
covered was 6.6 loads for each of the 
cattle units of which there were 7,161 on 


units 5.45 loads of manure were recovered 
for each. The term manure here means 














the bedding as well as the excrement. 

In order to cover one-fifth of the land 
in the twenty-four farms studied an- 
nually with manure, at the rate of ten 
loads to the acre it would be necessary 
at the preceding rate of production, to | 
keep thirty dairy cattle units for every 
100 acres of tillable land or one dairy 
cow unit for every 3.3 acres. To find out 
whether one’s system of farming is keep- 
ing up the balance of soil fertility, it is | 
only necessary to check the amount of | 
manure applied against the rate recom- | 
mended by the Ihnois station. 

The labor required to handle the manure 
on the farms studied averaged, for hauling 
and spreading, 1.05 man hours and 2.19 
horse hours per load. 


DOUBTFUL MILK 


The old saying that a doubtful egg is 
a bad egg even if it’s a good egg applies 
just as well or, perhaps, even better to 
the product of the cow than it does to the 
fruit of the hen. Usually eggs are not 
mixed, unless the cook decides to scramble 
them, whereas milk, whether consumed | 
by humans or by calves and pigs, is a 
herd product with the good and the bad | 
well mingled. For that reason milk from | 
a herd containing any cows of doubtful 
health is a possible source of disease until 
these animals have been tested and any 
reactors removed. 

One of the best examples of the value | 
of such precautions came to light re-| 
cently when the owner of a big Holstein | 
herd in New York had his cattle tested. 
There were 130 animals in this herd and 
in two private tests applied 90 days apart 
109 of them reacted. Among those found 
free of the disease were 15 yearling heifers 
and bulls. Every one of them passed 
both tests with no indication of infection. 

The surprising thing is that these vear 
lings all were sons and daughters of dams 
that were known to be _ tuberculous. 
Here is how it happened: At about the 
time these calves were dropped the owner 
had become a little uneasy and, going 
at the job half-heartedly, had had a par- 
tial herd test. In the bunch of cows tested 
fifteen reactors were found and segregated 
from the rest of the herd. The milk was 
sterilized with live steam in the dairy 
house and fed to the calves for most of 
the first year of their lives. As a result 
of getting their start in life on safe milk 
and in spite of living among many badly 
diseased animals they escaped the plague. 

The rest of the milk of this herd was 
not known to be good or bad. It was 
doubtful. The final test showed what 
that doubtful milk had done.—P. M. F. 
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for warmth —for long wear 


for comfort 
and because it is easily and quickly cleaned 


The Hood Kattle King is in a class all its own. Yet it may be 
described as the combination of the good points of all overshoes, 
without the disadvantages of any. 


For warmth, there is the impervious rubber outside, lined with 
layers of rubberized cloth and rubber coated cloth, running clear to 
sole, and inside all, heavy brown fleece. For long wear, re-enforce- 
ments and extra tire-tread rubber scientifically placed to avoid 
excess weight. 


The Hood Kattle King is easily and quickly cleaned under 
faucet, pump, or in a tub. It need never be scraped or injured by 
scratches. No odors cling to its surface; it need never be left out 
of doors overnight. 


Ask your dealer or write for the Hood Footwear for Winter 
Buying Guide. 


C Send for ) Jlood Rubber Products Company Fe 


the Buying Watertown, Massachusetts. 
uides 


Every buyer of 
footwear should 
havetheseguides. 
Each guide illus- 


azine | White Kock 
sataae | Rubbers 


Don't buy wich 


out them. 
‘. f 


Hood White Rock Rubbers of 
sturdy , dependable construction have 
soles of tough, gray tire-tread stock 
which are a real economy. Made for 
every member of the family. In two 




























styles: Over and Waverley. 
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THE VALUE OF A PUREBRED SIRE 


The value of a purebred sire can best 


be measured by his influence in in-| 
creasing the productive ability of his| 
daughters over that of their dams. The! 


real value, therefore, can not be accurately 
measured until the daughters have shown 
by their records what they are capable 
of producing. An excellent illustration 
of the improvement that a bull accom- 
plished is shown in the following story 
of Sultana’s Virginia Lad, for many years 
the Jersey herd sire in the University 
of Missouri herd. 

The five daughters of Sultana’s 


first 


Virginia Lad to complete records as two-| 


year-olds averaged 9,011 pounds of milk 


and 511 pounds of fat. This is an increase | 


oi 76 percent in milk and 86 percent in 
fat over the average production of their 
dams at the same age. Up to the present 
time twenty of his daughters have com- 
pleted records as two-year-olds with an 
average production of 7,261 pounds of 
milk and 422 pounds of fat. This is an 
increase over their dams of 44.5 percent 
in milk and 60.7 percent in fat. 

The opposite effect is well shown by 
the production of the daughters of Brown 
Bessie’s Register. His first five daughters 
as two-year-olds averaged 35 percent less 
milk and 30 percent less butterfat than 
their dams at the same 

How to Select the Sire 
Chis brings us to the question of how 


age. 


to select good dairy sire. There are 
three ways of determining the value of a 
sire. The first and best method is to se- 
lect a sire that has already proven his 
ability by having sired daughters that 
show an increase in production over their 
dams. This method, however, has some 


that 


it 
ior a 


difficulties due to the fact 
considerable le neth of time 
to show his worth an 1 when he has shown 


sire 


his worth he is generally very difficult 
to purchase. A second method and one | 
that is quite commonly used Is to select 
a bull that has been bred for production. 
$y that term we mean a sire who is out 


of a cow having a good yearly record and | 


by a sire who has proven his ability for 
siring high producing daughters. This 
information can be determined from the 
pedigree. The third method is to select 
a sire on his individuality. In this case 
it is necessary to see the bull or a good 
picture of him and from that determine 
whether or not he has the desired char- 
of the breed. It should be 
remembered that while a good confor- 
mation is highly desired, very little as 
regards his ability to transmit milk and 
fat production can be determined from 


acteristics 


his appearance. 
If it is possible these three methods 
should be combined in selecting a sire. 


The safest bull to purchase to head a good 





herd is one that has shown his worth 
by having sired productive daughters, 
one that has a good pedigree, and one 
that is a good ind vidual. When selecting 
a young sire, only the last two factors | 
can be considered. 


How to Save the Good Ones 
Many excellent sires are sent to the 
block before their true worth has been 
determined. This is caused by the fact 
that it is generally undesirable to breed 


te 


a sire back to his own daughters. This 
makes it necessary to purchase a new 
sire, approximately, every two years. 
If the daughters of a sire show promise 


as producers it is worthwhile to lease 
such a bull until the production records 
of the daughters can be determined and 
the value of the sire definitely known. 
If the sire proves to be good, he can then 


be brought back to use on his grand- 
daxzhters. 

This method is quite often out of reach 
of the small breeder. A plan for over- 


this difficulty and also of fur- 
a purebred sire for use in small 
vce possible by the for- 


coming 
nishing 
dairy herds is m 


S | 
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Bigger, Better 
Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my 750,000 customers—this year 
I'll save them even more. Just read these letters: 
“Received my fencing and gates. I figure — Denght fence of you four years ago 














takes | 





I saved $60.00 on prices here by ordering | and it is fine and bright yet. I saved about 
from you.” N. LEGGETT, $15.00 on this order.” 1I.G. STEWART, 
Boulder, Colo. Harlan, lowa 
When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra saving is kept right in your own et. Furthermore Jim Brown 
- pays the freight and I ship from 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, lowa. The low 
Direct - From - Factory prices are all you pay 
— not one extra cent is added — Jim Brown 
gives you REAL vectors, prices and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. rite and get my 
Bargain Book NOW. 
JIM BROWN, President 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CoO. 
Dept. 2216, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Saved One-Half,” 
These Men Say 


“} Saved Just 50 Per Cent and am more than 
pleased with the fence,” says E. J, Sheppard, 
Ankeny, lowa. 

“] Saved Fully Half on the fence bought dl- 
rect from seat Gans »” says R. O. Fix, Route 
No. 7, Marshall, Dino 


Direct from Factory to Farm 


Cut your own fence costs tothe very bone by buying direct from us 
at Lowest Factory Prices. Keep 25 cents to 50 cents of every dollar 
in your own pocket. The quality of Kitselmen Fence was never 
higher; prices are 'way down. Buy now and save the difference. 


We Pay the Freight 


Let us send you Free our new See Catalog of Farm, Poul 
Fence, Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, and latest freight prepaid prices. 


for this big money-saving book. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 










and Lawn 
rite today 








FARM WAGONS 


High or-low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M 













armer Burns 

healthy, athietic. Handle big men 
self defense. Be a leader. Men 
free Book State your age. 


estling Book FRE PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Tells bow to be Pn groans and scien Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a ndable motorcy- 
cle at little cost. nd teard for 
: Free Literature and Low Pricest 
School,5621 Raibway Bldg, Omaha, 


secrets 
SHAW MPG. CO., Dep 49 
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mation of bull clubs. These are organ-| 
ized in communities where each farmer | 
subscribes a certain amount, generally 
about $5 or $6 for each cow in his herd 
and from the proceeds a good purebred 
bull is purchased. With three to five | 
similar blocks started in other com- 
munities in the same county tlie founda- 
tion of a cooperative bull association is | 
formed. By this plan at the end.of two} 
years instead of selling the bulls they are 
shifted to the next block in the associa-| 
tion. Thus the bull in block one will be| 
taken to block two, ete. The only addi-| 
tional cost of a bull for an extended period 
would be the up-keep of the bull pro- 
rated in accordance with the number of 
cows in the herds. 

Summing up the advantages of a bull 
association the dairyman gets the use 
of a purebred bull of excellent breeding 
over a considerable period of years for 
the sum paid to purchase the original | 
bull. The small breeder with only a few 
cows thus gets the services of an excellent 
sire. Scrubs will be eliminated wherever 
bull associations are organized and finally 
the daughters of each sire will have proven 
their ability to produce before the animal 
is finally disposed of thus preventing 
the needless loss of many excellent sires.— 
C. W. T., Mo. 


DON’T KNOCK THE BUTTER- 
MAKER 





When your cream tests vary from| 
week to week do you immediately blame | 
it on the buttermaker who tests your| 
cream? If you do not you are different 
from the average man. 

That cream tests may vary has been 
pointed out by Mogens Tolstrup of 
Clemson College, who also tells us why. 

1. Uneven speed of separator.—Low 
speed causes a low testing cream and 
high testing skimmilk. High speed gives 
rich cream and low testing skimmilk, 
or in other words, gives good skimming. 
However, there are makes of machines 
on the market which are claimed to not 
be affected by speed variations. 

2. Change in the position of the 
cream-screw.—For rich cream turn the 
cream-screw toward the center of the 
machine, and for thinner cream away 
from the center. 

3. Changing temperature of the milk 
at skimming.—Cool milk gives rich 
cream, but also high testing skimmilk. 
Warm milk gives thinner cream and low 
testing skimmilk. Skim the milk at ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit, or as near that as 
possible. 

1. Starting the milk before separator 
is up to speed.—This gives thin cream 
and high testing skimmulk. 

5. Amount of rinse water.—Tlhe more 
rinse water used the lower the test of the 
cream. 

6. Vibrating separator bowl.—If the 
machine is not properly balanced and 
does not run smoothly, it will give rich 
skimmilk but thin cream. 

7. Skimming milk of various rich- 
ness.—If high testing milk is skimmed 
at one time and low testing at another 
time without changing position of the 
cream-screw, there will always be richer | 
cream when the richer milk is skimmed. | 

8. Unclean separator bowl.—When 
the separator bowl is dirty, it will always 
result in poor skimming, giving thin 
cream and high testing skimmilk. 

9. Rate of inflow.—If the machine} 
is overfed, a part of the milk will not be} 
skimmed, and the result will be thin 
cream and rich skimmilk. If the machine 
is underfed, the cream will always be 
rich and the skimmilk generally high! 
testing. | 








‘ - - ° | 
In a comparison of fall and spring 
freshening at the Mississippi station, | IT ISBURGH 


fall freshening gave a larger yield of milk 
and fat than spring freshening. 













Paint and Varnish Factories 


PITCAIRN 


WATERPROOF 





4 Varnish 
Pare“ SOLEPROOF 


TIppING. Slosning. 


d 


m the fields — 


VERY drop they leave on your floors tests out the 

varnish, Ordinary varnish will whiten and peel. 

Its lustre will be destroyed and its protective qualities 
ruined. 


a on 


That is why it is such positive protection and econ- 
omy to use Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish. It is water- 
proof and never turns white. Boiling water will not 
harm it. It covers the surface with a smooth, rich 
finish that even ruthless heels can’t mar. 


Waterspar is not only a wonderful protection, but a 
great help in beautifying any room in your house. It 
makes old furniture and worn woodwork look like 
new. In addition to transparent Waterspar there is 
also Waterspar Colored Varnish and Enamel, which 
gives you a selection of attractive, fadeless colors. 


And it is exceedingly easy to apply. With a good 
brush, even a child can do a fine job—one that’s free 
from brush marks. For Waterspar flows easily and 
spreads far. So it’s economical, too. 


Waterspar is manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, maker of many high-grade products 
famous for quality and perfect service. No matter 
what you want in the way of glass, paint or varnish 
products, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company manu- 
factures something to meet your needs exactly. 
Handled by good dealers in every town. 










This test is proof 
positive that 
water will not 
turn this varnish 
white—or in any 
way injure the 
coated surface. 


surface and 
the aT 


“Save onve \". 


you 






Write for “Proof” Booklet 


GLASS - PAINT 


Manufacturers atl 


Water Spar 










PLATE GLASS CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Newark, N. J. 
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SUNFLOWER SILAGE 


Sunflowers have received considerable 
attention in recent years as a silage crop. 
A comparative test, made by the Mon- 
tana station, of sunflower silage and alfalfa 
hay indicated that one pound of alfalfa 
was equal to 2.9 pounds of silage. Mich- 
igan finds that sunflowers did not make 
as good silage as corn but when the two 
were mixed the resulting silage was better 
than either one. 

Pennsylvania finds silage made from 
sunflowers to be only about three-fourths 
as valuable as corn silage for milk pro-| 
duction but a yield of twenty tons per 
acre of the former was secured and twelve | 
tons of the latter. At the Washington 
station sunflower silage proved to be 
ninety-two percent as efficient for milk 
production as corn silage and to have | 
about seventy-five percent of the feeding 
value of good alfalfa hay. 





PRACTICAL DAIRY RATIONS 

Feeds are divided into two general | 
groups: 1. Roughages. 2. Concentrates 
or grain feeds. Roughages are the cheaper, 
therefore cows should be fed all the rough- 
ages they will clean up. However, good 
dairy cows cannot eat enough roughage to 
supply the required food nutrients for 
both maintenance and milk production. 
They must, therefore, be fed grain in 
addition to the roughage. 

Concentrates are used to balance the 
roughage fed, hence the kind of concen- 
trates or grain mixture needed will depend 
on the class of roughage fed. The different 
kinds of roughages fall into three general 
classes based on their protein content. 

CLASS J] 
Low Protein Roughage 
Timothy hay or corn stover 
Timothy hay and corn stover 
Timothy hay and corn silage 
Mixed hay and corn stover 
Mixed hay and corn silage 
Corn stover and corn silage 
Other non-leguminous roughage 
CLASS II 
Medium Protein Roughage 
Mixed hay 
Clover hay and corn stover 
Clover hay and corn silage 
Alfalfa hay and corn silage 
Any combination of half leguminous and 
half non-leguminous roughages 
CLASS III 
High Protein Rough ige 
Clover hay 
Alfalfa hay 





The kind of grain mixture to feed will 
depend on the class of roughage available. 
We want to feed as much homegrown feed 
as possible, but except for the legume hays, 

ractically all homegrown feeds are too 
= in protein to furnish a well-balaneed 
ration for dairy cows. The pur- 
chased will, therefore, be bought largely 
for their protein content. Such feeds will 
be oilmeal, cottonseed meal, wheat bran, 
gluten, brewers’ 
meal and linseed meal furnish protein at 
the least cost, while glute n feed is also a 
relatively economical source of protein. 
Corn and oats are usually the cheapest 
source of energy among the grain feeds, a 
grain mixture composed of these feeds will 
furnish nutrients at low cost. Alfalfa and 
clover hay are cheapest protein roughages, 
while timothy hay is a very expensive 
source of protein. Corn silage is especially 
noticeable as the cheapest source of energy. 
Clover or alfalfa hay and corn silage form 
the cheapest and best roughage combina- 
tions. 


feeds 


grains, ete. Cottonseed 


Some Good Grain Mixtures 

See which class your roughage belongs 
in and then use a grain ration similar to 
the ones suggested. 

For Roughage in Class I—‘Low Pro- 
tein Roughages.”’ 

Number 1 

corn and cob meal 
wheat bran 
gl iten feed 
cottonseed meal 
oilm ea 


100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs 
100 Ibs 
100 Ibs 
200 lbs 
600 lbs 


mixture 
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TIMELINESS 
A PRODUCER OF FARM PROFITS 


“Time is the essence of good farming.” Timely work im- 
proves the quality of every farm crop, often increases the yield 
and always produces a better profit. 


Timeliness in preparing good seedbeds; in planting crops; in 


harvesting crops; in preparing them for market or feeding; in | 


Fall work and belt work, is assured by the use of 









ANQ IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRACTORS 


FRAOE MAAKS REGUS PAT OFF, 


FARM 


With a Case tractor you can get every important field or belt job done on | 


Its ample power and dependability make one of the best forms of crop 
Case tractors assure timeliness in all farm 


time. 
and profit insurance you can buy. 
work because: 


Power is transmitted through a 
train of simple spur gears, all of 
forged steel with cut teeth, enclosed 
and operating in oil. 


They are practical, well adapted to 
farm use in drawbar and belt work, 
and easily operated by farmers, 


They have well balanced, steady 
running engines of the most efficient® 
type, built to stand up under strenu- 
ous work and with ample reserve 
power. A simple carburetor and spe- 
cially designed manifolds with heat 
control enable Case engines to operate 
with extreme economy on low grade 
fuels. 


A rigid frame holds all bearings, 
shafts and gears in permanent align- 


All friction surfaces either run in 
oil or are provided with ample, posi- 
tive lubrication, are enclosed and pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. 

All parts*are accessible for repairs 


and adjustments and all bearings are 
easily renewable, 


Belt pulleys are mounted on engine 
crankshaft, in full view of operator 


ment, so that engine, transmission ar of ¢ 
and rear axle operate as one efficient when lining up and backing into the 
unit. belt. 


Thus, in all respects, Case tractors meet the requirements of progressive 
farmers who want their work done on time, efficiently and economically. The 
full story of Case tractor advantages in timely work is told in our new book- 
let 
the asking. Write for it. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 
Dept. A24 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 

















“Better Farming With Better Tractors” a copy of which will be sent for 


























Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, seut 
free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream seperators. Western 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. 


Upward 
° iving splendid satis- 
. tigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 


capacity machines. Bowl is 
improvements. Our Absolute : 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Sent on Trial 


Aimeucan Cream ( 


a@ sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
Guarantee Protects you. Besides wonderfully low 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


led from Western pints. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving 









Successful Farming advertisers will save you money. 








Won Can Make 


$500. to $1000. 
a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your communityon this New Wonderful Mill 
“no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: ‘I cleared 
$500.00 last month on my 25 bbi. aiden Mill.” 

A Tennesee customer says: “My books 
show a gross profit of $23.50 per day for my 
Midget Mill. 

Be The Mill Owner and have a permanent 
business that will earn you steady profits the 
entire year. Grind the home-grown wheat in 
your mill, supply your community with flour 
and feed. You make the regular milling profits 
and extra added profite by milling a **Better Bar. 
rel of Fiour Cheaper” on the new and wonderful 
**Midget Marvel” self-contained, Gne-Man Roller 
Fiour Mil! that is revolationizing milling because 
of ite big yield of high-grade flour _at low cost 
When you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us 

ou neve the right to use our advertised 
rand— 


“FLavo” Flour 
“Famous for its Flavor” 


8,000 communities already have Midget Marvel Mills. There 
lead dia your i 
right now for *'Fiavo’’ Flour. Wy 
























could engage. It will make you 
@nanciatie tnt dent. Start 
with a 15, 26 or 560 bbl. Midget 
Marvel Mill, according to the 
size of your community. You 





time, red-blooded proposition— 
are you the right man? If you 
are, then we will sell you one 
on 80 days free trial. 


Write for the “‘Story of « 
Wonderful Flour Mill’’ and full 
particulars. Do it now before 
some one else takes advantage 
of this money making 
opportunity in your community . 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
2306-2312 Trust Bidg. 






















NYONE can make last- 
ing household and mo- 






putty—lasting as iron. For 
leaks, cracks and 

breaks in kitchen utensils, 
PRS motor radiators, etc. 
EE illustrated booklet 
sent on re- 


quest. 
fold by Matias Sr cal asd coe 
also in 1-Ib., 6 Ib. and in larger sizes. 
SMOOTH-ON MFG, COMPARY 
Dept. 45~A, Jersey City, N.J..U.S.A. REPAIR 
BOOK 


=~ FREE BOOK ES 

























wetees 
erent. 










Profits in advance. Sell Great Western All 
Wool Clothes. Two orders a day means $60.00 
weekly profit. Full or spare time. Estab- 
lished 30 years. New low prices. Express 
prepaid. Everything guaranteed. Tell us 
your selling experience and we'll send com- 
plete outfit FREE, charges paid. Doit now. 


Great Wester Tailoring Co. Dept. 40 Chicago, Il. | 

















Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Roa 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels te 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. : 
Electric Whee! Co. 
GO Elm &1.,Quiney Hil, 





energy is 1 to 3.8. 


Number 2 


100 Ibs 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs 
100 Ibs. oilmea 


400 Ibs. mixture. 


ground oats 
wheat bran 
cottonseed meal 


Nutritive Ratio, 1 to 3.7. 


Number 3 


350 Ibs. 


100 Ibs 


corn and cob meal 
200 lbs. dried brewers’ grains or buckwheat 
middlings 
wheat bran 


100 lbs. gluten feed 


200 Ibs. oilmeal 


950 Ibs. mixture 


Nutritive ratio, 1 to 4, 


For Roughage in Class II—‘‘Medium 


Protein Roughages.”’ 
Number 4 


150 Ibs 
100 Ibs 


corn and cob meal 
ground oats 


100 Ibs. cottonseed meal 


100 lbs. oilmeal 


450 lbs. mixture 


Nutritive Ratio, 1 to 4.5. 
Number 5 
300 Ibs. corn and cob meal 
100 lbs. wheat bran 
100 lbs. cottonseed meal 


100 lbs. oilmeal 


100}lbs. gluten or buckwheat middlings or 


dried brewers’ grains 


700 Ibs. mixture 


Nutritive Ratio, 1 to 4.7. 


Number 6 


250 lbs. 
200 Ibs. 
100 Ibs 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


oilmeal 


850 lbs. mixture 


corn and cob meal 
ground oats 
cottonseed meal 


gluten feed 
wheat bran 


Nutritive Ratio, 1 to 5.1. 


For Roughage 


in Class III—‘High 


Protein Roughages.”’ 
Number 7 
200 Ibs. corn and cob meal 
100 Ibs. ground oats 
50 Ibs. cottonseed meal 


50 Ibs. oilmeal 


400 lbs. mixture 


Nutritive Ratio, 1 to 6. 

Number 8 

200 Ibs. corn and cob meal 
100 lbs. ground oats 
100 Ibs. gluten feed 


400 lbs. mixture 


Nutritive Ratio, 1 to 7.3. 


Number 9 


200 Ibs. 


corn and cob meal 


100 lbs. ground oats 
100 Ibs. gluten feed 


100 lbs. 


wheat bran 


50 Ibs. cottonseed meal 


550 lbs mixture 


Nutritive Ratio, 1 to 6. 


The following substitutions may be 
without 
very materially affecting the feeding value: 

Barley has about the same feeding 
and can be substituted 


made in the 


value as corn 


above 


rations 


pound for pound for corn. 


If oats are not available or are too ex- 
pensive use wheat bran in their place. 
can be substituted 
dried brewers’ grains and vice versa with- 
materially changing the nutritive 
ratio of the ration. 

Buckwheat middlings can be used in 


Gluten feed 


out 


place of gluten or brewers’ grains. 


High-grade peanut meal, soybean meal 
or velvet beanmeal can be used in place of 


cottonseed and oilmeal. 
How Much Grain to Feed 


Economical feeding requires that grain 
be fed to each individua 
ance to the amount of milk produced. 

For Guernseys or Jerseys a good general 
rule is to feed one pound of grain for each 


three pounds of milk. 


For Holsteins or Ayrshires, feed one 
pound of grain for each four pounds of 


milk. 


cow in accord- 
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Ration of digestible true protein to net 




























will send you this fine white 
oak bark tanned leather har- 
ness before you pay a cent. 
After the harness reaches you make 
your first payment. The balance may 
be paid at the rate of a few dollarsa 
month. You may have Olde-Tan Har- 
ness in any style to suit the requirements of 
your locality. With breeching—with or with- 
out side backers—with or without back pads. 
It has every adjustable feature, and will fit 
horses varying greatly in size. ick to take 
off and put on. As light as any other harness, 
yet protected from wear wherever there is 
strain by tough long-wearing metal. We 
guarantee every Olde-Tan Harness during 
its entire life. 


Metal-to-Metal 
Construction 


Because of the metal-to-metal construction, 
Olde-Tan Harness has twice the wear of or- 
dinary harness. Its superior quality is widely 
recognized. Built by a tanner-manufacturer 
who supervises ev step in the process, 
Backed by 70 years of tanning skill. 


Here ig metal-to- 
metaf construction, 
Every bit of wear is 
metal against metal. 
Leather held tight 
without friction. 
Notice the special 
riveted metal exten- 
sion in trace, 

for free book. 








This wearing and cut- 
ting of straps never 
occurs in metal-to- 
metal construction, 
All pull, strain and 
wear is on metal. 
That is one reason 
why Olde-Tan gives 
double wear. 


All Strain Is on Metal 
E 


veryone knows that 
only metal could do 
this job. The princi- 
ple of Olde-Tan 
metal - to-) con- 
struction is exactly 
the same, metal 
taking the wear 
away leather 


Write for 






Free Book! 





Learn why Olde-Tan lasts twice as long as 
any other first class harness and costs no 
more, Find out all about this real old fash- 
ioned leather and the metal-to-metal con- 
struction. This book will show you how you 
save money when you buy Olde Tan 

Send for the book TODAY. 

Dept. 2511 


BABSON BR 
Chicago, Ii. 


19th St. & Marshall 
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Line Breeding and In-Breeding Explained 


N the last discussion we explained the more common laws 
of breeding which have an influence upon the results ob- 
tained when farmers and other poultry raisers attempt to 
We come now to a con- 
sideration of a more practical problem: namely, how progress 
can be made with the farm flock by utilizing these laws of 
breeding which we have already examined. 


improve the quality of their stock. 


ad- 


of breeding 


many “systems’’ 
vocated, it goes without saying 
that there is only one system 


which has given permanent results 
so far, and that is line breeding 
The common method adopted by 
most farmers is to carry on the 
breeding work by crossing breeds 
or strains. The thought is that by 
bringing individuals together from 
a distance that they will be more 
likely to possess constitutional vigor 
than fowls even remotely related 
to each other. 

Cross-breeding may gain some- 
thing in general vigor, altho this 
is subject to argument, and it 
sacrifices a great deal in every 
other direction. Another method 
sometimes used to change a mon- 
grel flock into a purebred flock, or 
or to breed certain desirable blood 
into a flock, is known as “grading 
up.” This is to be preferred to 
cross-breeding, if there is any de- 
sire at all to preserve or perfect 
the characteristics already secured 
in your breeding stock. But more 
of this later. 

Line Breeding vs. In-Breeding 

The most common question asked 
by farm poultry raisers interested 
in breeding is: “Just what is line 
breeding? What is the difference 
between in-breeding and line breed- 
ing? How can a farmer practice 
line breeding?”’ 

Line breedingis nothing more than 
scientific or systematic inbreed- 
ing. A lot of confusion would be 
saved in the minds of thousands of 
beginners in poultry breeding work 


if the old breeders and instructors would frankly admit this. 
To say that line breeding is systematic in-breeding calls for 
an explanation of the latter method, which we have reserved 
In the first discussion, we called 


until later in this discussion. 
attention to the fact that every fowl has 
a number of individual characteristics 
which distinguish it from other fowls. 
These characteristics may be readily dis- 
tinguished at sight, and, again, they may 
be hidden, as in the case of fecundity or 
high egg-laying ability. Suppose a breeder 
possesses an exceptional bird in which all 
of the characteristics appear to be highl 

desirable. It has good breed type, excel- 
lent color, good capacity, and no apparent 
flaws; certainly no disqualifications. The 
breeder realizes that he has an exceptional 
bird, one above the average, and one that 
he is not likely to produce again in a long 
while. He naturally desires to transmit 
these qualities to each succeeding genera- 
tion of fowls he raises. How can this be 
done? 

Suppose he attempts to do it by cross- 
breeding. He cannot hope to save all the 
desirable characteristics because every 
time the progeny is crossed with another 
bird a number of variations will be intro- 
duced into the blood which overcome the 
desirable ones. The inevitable result is 
that thru mating with other stock the 
desirable blood is gradually bred out and 
lost. Such a plan cannot be adopted if 
progress is to be made. 

The only direction in which the breeder 


ean turn is that of line breeding, if the desirable characteristics 
are not only to be held but strengthened and preserved. 
breeder accordingly looks around and finds as desirable a bird 
as possible from the opposite sex to mate to the outstanding 
Nine times out of ten it is better to hunt for that 


individual 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


While there are 


LINE BREEDING CHART 








MONGRELS 
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How a purebred sire will “grade 
up”’ mongrel flock 


PURE BRED 
SIRE 


__ 


Ist 
\ 
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The 
perposes. 


aken from 
mating above and bred to males of lower 
group; solid lines, males 


of the blood of the original male and another seven-eight 
the blood of the original female. This 
long as the original pair are fit for breeding purposes. 

It will be noted that something is gained in each mating in 


disastrous effects when too closely 


bird in your own yards because one should stay within the 
same family or general blood; the chances of unknown variations 
cropping out in the offspring are thereby lessened. It is best 
to select a bird that will 

strengthen those wherein the original bird is weak. They are 
mated together and the result is that the progeny is as good 
er a little better than the parents. The offspring will be both 


tend, thru its own characteristics to 


males and females. The breeder 
desires to intensify the blood of the 
original sire and dam, for in the 
first generation of offspring he has 
only fifty percent of the blood of 
the original male and fifty percent 
of the blood of the original female, 
in each individual. He must gather 
up these blood lines and intensify 
them in the different sexes so that 
they can be used and directed. 
This is assuming that the progeny 
or offspring of ‘the original mating 
show that there are no serious 
breeding defects in either of the 
parents. 
The breeder then selects the most 
desirable daughter of the male 
roduced by the original mating and 
reeds her back to her father. The 
result is that the offspring of this 
mating ca seventy-five percent 
of the bl of the original male 
and only twenty-five percent of 
the original female. Thus, it will 
be noticed that each succeeding 
breeding step, under line breeding; 
intensifies and strengthens the 
original blood lines, rather than 
breeding them out as in cross- 
breeding. On the female side, the 
breeder selects the most desirable 
son produced by the original mating 
and breeds him back to his mother. 
This results in a generation havin 
seventy-five percent of the bl 
of the original dam and only 
twenty-five percent of the original 
male. The best granddaughter and 
andson is then selected and mated 
ack as before; this gives the breeder 
a generation carrying seven-ei ~~ 
oO 
rocess is continued as 


the direction of intensifying the desirable 
blood. It still cannot be held, however, 
without resorting to close inbreeding; 
hence, the necessity of developing both a 
male and female line, drawing the respec- 
tive blood lines as tight and pure in them 
as possible in order to have breeding speci- 
mens of opposite sexes which can be 

without resorting to close inbreeding con- 


tinuously. 
A Third Line 

By going even further, two birds of the 
same generation may be bred together, 
one from the sire line and one from the 
dam line, and a third line is established 
carrying equal parts of the blood of each 
of the original birds. This is accom- 
plished without breeding brothers and sis- 
ters together. 

The accompanying chart shows how line 
breeding may carried on generation 
after generation according to a definite 
lan. The dotted lines mean that a female 
as been selected from the connected upper 
group and bred to a male of the lower 
group to which it points. On the other 
and, a solid line means that a male was 
selected from the upper connected group 
and bred to a female of the lower group. 
While this diagram gives one a systematic 
plan to follow, the success of line breeding 


will depend upon the measure of skill exhibited by the breeder 
in selecting the proper individuals in each group for breeding 
We may now properly consider the subject of in- 
yreeding, as it is commonly understood and inquire as to its 


(Continued on page 81 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“(XOODYEAR” —the greatest name in the 
rubber footwear industry—and the most 

abused! Imitated by many manufacturers and 

retailers—who copy even + name! 


To protect you—to identify the original, genuine Good- 
year Rubber Co. products—the famous Gold Seal trade- 
mark was adopted in 1872. The Goodyear Gold Seal stands 
for super-quality and only the finest rubber footwear made— 
from our own factories—is good enough to bear this mark. 


For rugged, wear-resisting construction, Goodyear Gold 
Seal rubber footwear is unequalled. Its quality is famous 
—you can be sure that Goodyear Gold Seal rubber foot- 
wear will far outlast any other you can buy. 


If you don’t know the Goodyear Gold Seal 
dealer nearest ‘you, write and ask for his name. 

























Look for this Gold Seal trademark before 
you buy. It identifies the genuine Good 
year—the finest rubber footwear made 





The Original and Only Genuine 


GOODYEAR 
RUBBER CO. 


General Offices: 787-89 Broadway, New York 
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SERVICE BRANCHES 


Milwaukee, Wis., 380-2 E. Water St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 61-7 Fourth St. 
, San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 
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Why MyHatcher 
Gimiiannut 


Note the I6 
Reasons 






For over 
twenty years I 
have been in the 
chicken and egg busi- 
ness. I tried every kind 
of incubator on the mar- 
ket, but every one of them 
had some fau Then I de- 
cided to make an incubator 
that would hatch eggs Nature’s way—that would 
not have any of the faults seen in most incubators, 
That's why I made the Radio Round with its 16 
yyy features. Built round like a hen’s 
nest, it has no cold corners. Every egg that can 
be hatched will be hatched. Powerful, center 
heating plant gives equal heat to every part of egg 
chamber. Automatic moisture supply from above 
just like ahen. Over 15,000 users tell me they get 
wonderful, big hatches from my incubator. 


Radio Round 


Takes the Bother Outof Hatching 


The 16 big features in 5 fof Hatching takes all 
the trouble and worry out of hatching. 3 minutes 
a day takes care of everything. Even a child of 5 
can operate it. Big tank holds 5 quarts, enough for 
one hatch. Saves filling, saves oil. Automatic 
thermostatic heat control prevents under-heating 
Or over-heating. Other famous features make m 

iucubator almost self-operating. Hinged top wit 

giass cover makesit easy tocurn and ventilateeggs. 


New Book Free 


Send for my big new book about the Radio Round Incuba- 
tor today. Before you spend acenton any kind of hatcher, 
find out how the 16 famous patented features of my 
Radio Round incubator save you money, save you trouble 
and worry, give you bigger HT, profits. Learn why with 

all these amazing advantages 
I can give you this wonderful 
hatcher at lower rices than 
most “cheap” incubators, 


Way Down. 


I ship direct from my fae- 
tory to your home, and ey 
the express or freight 
sides. My new, low CU - 
PRICES save you big mo 
give you the biggest bar, 
res ean get anywhere ia 

atchers. 























Express or 

in Freight Prepaid Send a post card or letter 
today for my big F 

fustrated book telling all about the 16 famous patented 
features of my won erful incubator, and about my new 
“eut to the bone’ DIRECT FROM FAC TORY PRICES, 
tt won't cost you a cent, I ship direct to your home, 
express or freight prepaid. Write for your copy NOW. 


Radio-Round Incubator Co.,21 WoodsSt., Wayne, Neb. 
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Mankato Incubator ‘2°22: 


"ex The Old Reliable Hatcher 
“| with @ record 





; hot water = 

tank, Coutts peating , evstem, : 
: Be tor, large == 
Quick Delivery U ene filling to fiatch, safety lamp, | 
®ursery, tested thermometer, automatic ventilation. ete 
Most simple, durable and suescestul maqhioe, all 
get up ready for use. 28 years experience bu — | > | 
gparore and raising poultry. Largest facto 
Northwest. Big incubator book and catalogue | Aq 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709 Mankato, Minn. 


Get 100% More Eses 


(~ yne bushel cats, wheat or rye makes three 
shels of crisp, tempting green feed in the 


“« SUCCESSFUL’ 


Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter 

increases egg yield 100% — cuts feed cost 1-8. 

Makes chicks grow in double quick time. 

Steel throughout — fireproof cannot warp, Ba 

ebrink or ewell. Write for booklet and 1923 offer. & 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 

635 3rd Street Des Moines, la. 
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FEEDING FOR EGG PRODUCTION 


“Keep the poultry ration as simple as 
possible,’’ says J. J. Warren of Iowa state 
college. “Then make sure it is well 
balanced, palatable and, if possible, made 
up from grains which will be available dur- 
ing the entire year.’”” When the supply of 
a certain grain is exhausted and a change 
of ration is necessary there is usually a 
decided slump in egg production and a 
danger of throwing ‘the hens into a molt 
at certain seasons of the year. 

Of the grains recommended for use, 
corn and oats are considered, on the aver- 
age, as the most economical both for 
scratch feed and in the dry mash. ‘Wheat 
is excellent poultry feed when the price 

rmits its use. However, some wheat at 
east is advisable in feeding chickens. 
Barley has a tough hull which prevents its 
general use. A little may be used in the 
scratch feed. 

A low-priced, practical ration for farm 
conditions is made as follows: Mash—200 
pounds ground oats, 100 pounds ground 
corn, 100 pounds tankage (sixty percent). 
Scratch feed—200 pounds shelled corn and 
100 pounds oats. In case high egg pro- 
duction is desired regardless of greater 
cost the Iowa state college finds that the 
following mash is more palatable than the 
above and produces more eggs at a lower 
price per dozen: 

100 pounds finely ground corn. 
100 pounds ground oats. 

100 pounds wheat bran 

100 pounds flour middlings. 

30 pounds dried buttermilk. 

50 pounds tankage (60 percent) 


20 pounds bonemeal 
5 pounds salt 


The dried buttermilk may be replaced 
with fresh buttermilk or in case it 1s pre- 





ferred, buttermilk can be eliminated en- 
tirely and the quantity of tankage in the 
mash increased from fifty to one hundred 
pounds. 

An increasing interest is being shown in 
the use of ground soybeans as a substitute 
for tankage. The Iowa station finds that 
the meal can be fed economically in the 
mash in quantities not to exceed twenty 
“ne nt. The Ohio experime:t station be- 
ieves that soybeans may be successfully 
fed when bonemeal and salt are added to 
the ration. The Iowa station suggests 
the following rations containing soybeans: 

100 pounds finely ground corn. 
200 pounds ground oats. 
80 pounds soybean meal. 
5 pounds salt 
or 
100 pounds finely ground corn. 
100 pounds ground oats 
100 pounds wheat bran 
100 pounds flour middlin ~~ 
100 pounds soybean mes 
20 pounds bonemeal 
5 pounds salt 
The scratch feed mentioned above is 
recommended with both the rations. Pro- 
vide fresh or semi-solid buttermilk for 
hens fed on the above. Also plenty of 
water. 


WHY CULL? 


There is reputable authority for the 
statement that thirty-six percent of the 
hens on farms are being kept at a loss. 





To get rid of as many “of these money- 
losers as possible is the primary reason for 
culling. How effective is this method of 
raising the efficiency of a flock is illus- 
trated by a Kansas experience. Prof. 
W. A. Lippincott, head of the poultry 
department of the state agricultural col- 
lege, and N. L. Harris, extension poultry- 
man, culled a flock of 300 hens which had 
been producing but forty eggs a day. 
When they were thru with the job only 
seventy-five hens remained in the flock. 
These seventy-five birds, however, laid 
thirty-nine éggs the next day, while the 
225 culls succeeded in turning out a total 
ofone. Yes, there was a considerable re- 
duction in the feed bill —F. M. C., Kan. 


World-Beater 
INCUBATOR 


Improvements 


The Two-Circuit Heating System and 
Patented Tilting imney 
—insure even temperature, need no watching, posi- 
tively automatic.- Hatches by hot water heat; so 
roasted eggs; insures big hatch and strong chicks, 
Notice Patented tilting-chimney shown at right. 


Money Back—Guaranteed 
—to retain even heat regardless of out- 
side temperature, and to give satisfac- 
tion. By all means write for descriptive 
literature; explains wonderful improve- 
mentsthat make the 103- 4~- Incu- 
bator greatest profit getter for poultry- 

ix sizes, 60 egg to 1200 egg 
capacity. Nothing equals it in commoa 
rite today. 


















Worlds Greatest Incubator Discovery 


Make Big Money 


Hatching Chicks New Way 


Don’t lose baby chicks in hatching. “I got 79 
chicks out of 79 fertile eggs with a Favorite,” 

writes John Klasner, 1004 E. Seventh Street, 
Alton, Ill. Poultry raisers who know use the 


FAVORITE INCUBATOR 


Double - walled through- 
out, automatic heat con- 

trol with heavy copper 
protec s evetem. ._ 


ursery—8 wisn 
Ratcher at lowest price. 


Free Book 
ye ose 


Write today. # 
—< ex Riotes 


sa 













Remember it is not bow 
many you hatch 
counts, but how many 
you raise. Chicks 
that hatch out weak and 
wobbly and live buta few 
days, mean nothing to you 
except trouble and-loss, 


Queen incubators 


ee but little more, and the extra picks 
Fe live and grow rly the ee. Built of 
— Redwood, Soaks 
Queen Hyer & +t ~p-e- inter shone 
ryi 
n wa syste: = Aart ‘3 guy eth y ng 














pI Fill have * 1) mF. chicks If you usea Queen. Ask 


Queen Incubator Co., 1118 8. 14th 8. Lincoln, Nebr. 















machines, 
Detroit Incubator Co. Palo 











































POULTRY IN SMALL QUARTERS 


That success with backyard ultry is 
not an idle newspaper man’s dream has 
been demonstrated very conclusively by 
Phil Robyn of St. Charles county, Mis- 
souri. It has been claimed that no profits 
can be realized on backyard poultry when 
all the feed must be purchased. Mr. 
Robyn, however, bought all his feed on 
the local market and still realized a nice 
profit. 

In March, 1917, he bought thirty-two 
Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
the University of Missouri poultry farm. 
These eggs were from laying strains ~ 
White Leghorns and this fact, perhaps, 
as largely responsible for his success as 
any other one thing. From this lot of eggs 
he raised twelve pullets. Later one died 
and another was killed because she did not 
prove to be a good layer. Up until August, 
11, 1918, these ten hens had laid an aver- 
age of 175 eggs per hen. In August, 1918, 
another hen died, leaving only nine hens. 
During that year, their first laying season, 
these nine hens laid an average of 196 
eggs apiece. 

This was not a phenomenal record for 
egg production but nevertheless it was 
three times as large as the average egg 
production per hen in the state of Mis- 
souri. Such records are not made by 
ordinary hens with ordinary methods of 
feeding. Mr. Robyn’s hens were raised 
from eggs laid by high producing hens 


mated with carefully se lected males. He 
was also very careful with his feed. To 
show the effect that feed had on the 


egg production Mr. Robyn said that dur- 
ing the month of July, he was unable to 
obtain the mash that he was feeding for 
a period of about three weeks and during 
that month the egg production dropped 
about sixty eggs but when the mash was 
again fed, the production came back to 
normal the following month. A good al- 
lowance of protein, such as meatscrap, 
was always kept in the ration as well as 
a scratch feed, a mash and oyster shell. 

His receipts from ten Single Comb White 
Leghorn pullets which were hatched 
March 28, 1917, are summarized below. 
This record covers the period from Oc- 


tober 1, 1917, to September 30, 1918: | 
1935 eggs: . $ 63.72) 
Cockerels, sold and for table 9.04 
Raised 21 pullets, valued at $1.50 each. . 31.50 
Total gdvhettanneedes . $104 26 | 
Feed cost—one year .. 35.22 
$69 .04 
The chickens were housed in a well 
ventilated little house, 5’x6’ in size. The 


hens were always confined here save for 
a few of the hottest days in August when 
they were turned into the yard. 


WHY CAREFUL BREE 


ING PAYS 
Continued from page 78) 
and persistently followed. In the first 


place, let no one imagine that line breed- 
ing is subject to the ill effects noticed in 
close in-breeding. There is no greater 
false assumption prevalent in poultry 
circles. It is dangerous only as the wom 
lapses back into close in-breeding, or 
attem — to proceed without system or 
records 

Line breeding or in-breeding will both 
intensify faults as readily as they will 
intensify good qualities and it is only 
thru the most painstaking selection of 
desirable individuals that the breeder 
can hope to overcome this tendency. If 
he cannot surmount the faults, then all 
is lost. The real danger in in-breeding 
comes in the breeding of immediate 
relatives such as brother and sister to- 
gether, or the haphazard breeding of close 
relatives without system or selection. 
On the other hand, the systematic line 
breeding can be made to work in the op- 
posite direction, the vigor of the stock 
actually increasing with each generation. 
There are strains in this country which 
have been line bred for nearly fifty years 
with no disastrous effects. 










































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


.You Can Bank 
On A Belle City 
For Big Cash Profits 


Because it will bring you biggest 
hatches of strortgest chicks that will 
grow rapidly into profit-paying hens 


My new Free Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts’’ tells you 
the whole interesting story— 
write for it today—it will 
prove that I can start you also 
on the right road to make big 
profits raising poultry with my 








Here's a big money making 
opportunity for you that re- 
quires no experience—no big 
investment—just a little of your 
spare time. ‘ Over a million 
satisfied Belle City users have 
added to their bank accounts. 


1 3” 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 
The Prize-Winning Hatcher 


Tester. $6.95 buys 140- 
with Fibre Board Double Chick Hot-Water, Double- 
Walled Construction—Hot 


Walled Belle City Brooder 
Water = Tank —Self- suaranteed to raise the 
Regulat Safety Lamp— 


Ba qt chicks. Save $1.95—order both 
ermometer an older— together—a complete 
Deep Chick Nursery — Egg s 1 895 


Hatching Outfit—only 
Express Prepaid 
East of Rockies and allowed to 


advertisements every year. For 
points west. Getsyourshipment over eighteen years I have 
to you—Post Haste—in from 


specialized on this one size— 
2 to 5 days. Youare perfectly and onestyle—Incubator and 
safe in ordering — today — at 


Brooder—the most practical 
these lowest factory prices— for all purposes—the kind that 
thousands save valuable time 


will imsure your success. 
by ordering direct from my Then too, my big special 


Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


provide easy ways for you to make extra money. Full informa 
tion comes with *“‘Hatching Facts.’ Start a profit- 
paying poultry business of yourown. Time means 
money to you. Order now—or write me today 
for Free Book ‘‘Hatching Facts’’—it 

explains everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42, Racine, Wis. 


"My Belle City 
Hatching Outfit is 


- sure buildin ~. 





BIGGEST | ONLY 
HATCHING B= 


VALUE EVER OFFERED 
@ Size—WiTHou 
Investigate the Ironclad ate ace von yor. a 
Get my new comiea and learn why the Ironclad is the 
safest and best incubator. It tells how they are made 
and why they are better. My special offer of 140 E 
Incubator and 140chick hot water brooder, only $19. 
30 Days Trial 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


The greatest incubator offer of the season. You 
™ can use the foe 30 days and if not satisfactory, we 


Both 


$19°° 


PPLE IRON COVERED INCUBATOS 
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140 Egg 





4 b 
Ni YEAR IRGNCLAD GUARANTEE 






Galvanized tron 
|. Redwood 
insulating Board 
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? Dead Air 
E-| Insulating Board 














Don’t class this big galvanized 
iron covered bate on ee py Pa East of 
tructed machines. 
Don’t buy any incubator until Rockies Frei gnt Paid / 
you. know wha 












of, 
California REDWOOD, East of Px 


Ironclad specifications: ‘ 
double walls, dead ai 


cover with galvanized iron, 
space between, deep chiek nursery, self regulator, hot 
water heat, copper tanks and boilers in both Incubator and 
Brooder. Write for catalog today, or order direct from thie advertisement. 


260 Egg Size without Brooder 23%; with Brooder +32” —Frelght Paid 


(5) IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 13 RACINE, WIS. 
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Feeding F BOW to toad, MAKE fi HEN 
HOW to f 
bet a ten hens or 1,000, you can- 
Priced Feed unless , more vigorous chicks} 
eae. A food that has mate- Seootee crrtovwin, by feeding “cut bone 
rial Tien 10 yolksand only 26 whites will 
ean the ben can lay but 26 eggs on that MANN $ BONE CUTTER 
-_ = Bookiet GIVEN aA gy? — ‘ on, fast, cnay, Enos never clegs, 
Keeper 28 Conts. Free Trial. No moncy in advance. Book free. 
POUL pen KEEPER, bert'37. QUINCY ILLINOIS 4 . 
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TRAW LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 


By F. C. LEWIS 
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Good Hens Deserve a Good House 


F maximum egg production is to be| inches below and thirteen inches above 

expected from hens in winter, they | the surface of the und. The floor is 

should be provided with a comfort-| of concrete two inches thick with a six 
able place to live. In order to provide | inch underfill of well tamped cinders or 
comfort the house must be suitably lo-| gravel. This makes a sanitary, dustless, 
cated and furnish the desired essentials| permanent, dry and warm floor which 
at a reasonable cost. is easily kept clean. 

The poultry plant is best located near| Sills of 2 x 4 inch material are anchored 
the residence, as in many cases the woman | to the foundation by bolts. The wall 
of the house must care for the poultry, | construction is of 2 x 4 inch studdings, 
and at the same time it is usually de-| four feet long spaced_two feet apart and 
sirable to have the pcultry house so lo-| covered on the outside with drop siding. 
cated that the cliickens may be allowed | The rafters are of 2 x 6 inch material 
to feed about the barn lot. The poultry | spaced two feet apart and covered with 
plant also needs sufficient space for runs | shiplap sheathing and prepared roofing. 
which mav be cropped. Shade trees should | This makes a tight roof which will make 
the ventilation more effective. Collar 
beams of 2 x 6 inch material are nailed to 
the rafters seven feet from the floor. 
The collar beams are covered with 1 x 4 
boards laid with twe inch openings. 
| This loft floor is covered with about a 
| foot of straw which acts as an absorber 
of the dampness in the air and alsopro- 
tects the birds during hot weather by 
shutting off the heat from the roof. The 
loft has doors in the gable ends which, 
when open, insure a circulation of air 
;}over the roosts and aid in keeping the 
house cool. 

Windows of six 9 x 12 inch panes, 
single sash are used in all sides of the 
house, thus supplying abundance of 
evenly distributed sunlight. 

Hens must have plenty of fresh air 
|to keep them free from disease. Houses 
which are poorly ventilated are damp 








One of the best types of house for | 


Figure 1. 
the farm flock 


be provided to break the cold winds of 
winter and provide shade for summer. 
An orchard furnishes a very desirable 
location for a poultry plant, as it pro- 
vides for intensive tilling and for shade. 
A porous soil of a southern slope offers 
the best drainage, is warm, and insures 
the most sunlight. 

In designing a poultry house there are 
several important points to be given 
consideration. The house should be 
simple and economical in construction; 
be convenient while caring for the flock; 
have sufficient floor space per bird; be 
free from moisture; have provision made 
for the admittance of plenty of sunlight 
and fresh air without drafts and be pro- 
tected from vermin and burrowing animals. 

Figure one shows a straw loft poultry 
house which is an excellent house for 
a farm flock. It has a floor space thirty 
by thirty feet and will accommodate from 
two hundred and twenty five to two 
hundred and fifty birds. This house is 
designed to face with the ridge north 
and south. This places a gable end to 
the south so that the windows may be 
placed higher in the walls, thus throwing 
the sun’s rays farther back into the build- 
ing than is possible with many houses. 
This shape of house is easily and rapidly 
icted Windows are located on 
all thus eliminating dark corners. | 
lt is claimed” that a hen faces the light | 
when scratching, thus working the bed-| 4 
ding to the darker parts of the house. 

Figure two shows the plans for a straw 
loft poultry house as described and as 
illustrated by figure one. The foundation 
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Figure 8, 


is of concrete and extends about sixteen | 








Jan., 1923 


during winter and early spring. Poor 
ventilation causes the moisture in the 
air to collect in the litter and on the walls. 
Ventilation of the house illustrated is 
established by means of the open front, 
which is covered with poultry netting 
and cloth curtains. The curtains may 
be used in extreme cold weather. Added 
ventilation may be obtained in summer 
by opening the windows on all sides of 
the house to allow a free circulation of air. 

The roosting quarters are placed along 
the north wall. The droppings platform 
is made of tongued and grooved edge 
flooring and is supported by the back. 
The pag platform is about three 
feet off the floor. Eight inches above the 
platform are the perches which are made 
of 2 x 3 inch material and spaced about 
twelve inches apart. The perches are 
made removable by supporting them on 
2 x 8 inch sleepers which rest on the 
platform. 

The nests may be located under the 
front of the droppings platform or along 
the side walls. They should be at least 
twelve inches high and twelve inches 
= The interior equipment consists 
of water troughs and f hoppers. 
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6am D. PLAN 


Figure 2, which shows the ground plan of 
the straw loft poultry house 


A building of this kind, if kept well 
painted will last for years, will add much 
to the value and appearance of the farm 
and will furnish a comfortable and profit- 
able house for the farm flock. 


HENS’ TEETH 

The common expression, “‘as scarce as 
hens’ teeth,”’ really means that fowls have 
no teeth but that the gizzard acts as such. 
This is why the hens need “internal teeth”’ 
in the form of pieces of stone, bone, crock- 
ery, flint, quartz, and even glass. The 
main thing is to give fowls plenty of grit 
of the size they can use the best and be 
sure it has sharp corners to grind grains 
by the rubbing movement of the walls of 
the gizzard. 

Many of the digestive ailments among 
fowls are caused by lack of grit, especially 
in the winter time. When the fowls are on 
free range in pleasant weather it is com- 
paratively easy for them to find sufficient 
grinding material. But when the ground 
is frozen or covered with snow, all of this 
material must be supplied. When fowls 
are killed and the gizzards are found lack- 
ing in gritty material, it is time to supply 
more grit at once. When hens begin to 
droop and gradually lose their vitality for no 
apparent cause, consider the grit question. 

Remember, hens’ teeth are false and it 
is therefore up to every poultry raiser to 
be the dentist for his flock. The best plan 
is to buy a bag of the commercial poultry 
grit, which comes in the right sizes and 
with sharp grinding edges especially for 
this purpose. The expense is not great, 
and the material can be purchased of any 
good poultry supply house.—B. 8., Ind. 














Book 


Add $1000 to Your 
Income This Year 
with Old Trusty 


Yes; you can add $1000 a year to your 
income with Old Trusty, and my new 
book—just out of the print shop—will 
tell you how. I want to send you acopy 
free. Just send me your name and 
address and see if you cannot make 
more money with poultry this 
 6year, the Tehasen-aat. This 
book, I believe, is the most help- 
” ful and practical one of its kind 
ever printed. Here are just a 
few of the questions it will answer for 
you in a helpful way: 
# HowcanI keep hens laying in winter? 
How can I pick the money-makers ina 
flock of pullets? HowcanI make poultry 
raising a business? What's the best size 
incubator tobuy? What’s the best way to 
save chicks? Why do early hatches 
make the mest money? How can J 
make an inexpensive poultry house? 
What are the best breeds? What is the 
best method to preserve eggs, etc? It’sa 
9x12 page book— filled with helpful 
information. 


Make Money This Year 


It’s a poor hen that ot oe 10 

. or 12 dozen eggs in a year, and at present 

M. M. JOHNSON prices that means good money. Think of 

Inventor of Old Trusty what a few hundred layers would bring. 

Even after she is through laying, the hen will go to market and bring in a 

price that will pay for her keep and then some. Do you know of an easier, 
surer way to make money? 


Now Is the Time to Start 


Early hatches make the most money. Ask any experienced poultry 
raiser. Early hatches mean early broilers to sell at high prices in summer 
and more good fall laying pullets before snow flies. Old Trusty makes 
hatches in any weather. That's because it is built by an experienced 
poultryman and engineer. Has the right construction and the right fea- 


















We Pay the Freight 
Quick shipment from factory at Cla 
b., or warehouse at St. Joseph, 


Old Trastg 


Incubators and Brooders 


Center, 
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~My **30-Year’’ Poultry |. 
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Free 


tures without fancy doo-dads that add to the price. | 
It is made with pure copper hot water heating plant, || 
California Redwood case, triple wails, etc. Flas big > 
oil drawer, which saves time and work; easy sliding, 
perfect fitting egg trays; handy thermometer holder;/ 
improved ventilation and tray slides. But you do! 
not have to be an expert to operate Old tr oe | 
Even the most inexperienced make big hatches ri t 

from the start. y book tells how, Send today! 

for a copy. 


Mail the Coupon or i 
a Postal | 


Don’t wait! Write today! Get my money-sa 
1923 prices on Old Trusty Incubators and Brood 
But first of all get my new big book, telling the 
i rs’ experience helping Johnson 
tomers make money. 


Ask for Catalog No. 30-C it 
M. M. JOHNSON Co. 
CLAY CENTER, NEB. 
Old Trusty has more thana million 


owners and thousands of them 
are Successful Farming readers 
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Johnson, “Incubator Man”’ 
M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Neb. 


Please send me your “30-year” poultry book and f 
No. 30-C on Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders, F 


Name ...ccccccsccccccccccccccccesssesssesesssseees . 
AddreGS. ce eccccececeeneeseseseeeesereesseeese sees . 
So dcccccesesense épccceccoc csc scesce 060nes Geum o« 
Settee a iin ec hevnicsadnckaveisuuken chickens last yea 
Marpect 00 £0888... 0 cece cece ccscsccseces chickene this yea 





New Way of Hatching 
Makes More Money! 


Mr. p.&. wry of Alba, Texas wrote us 
made $ 404 from 





and had besides, 25pullets and 120.cockereis. 
Porter SOFT-HEAT Incubator 
BEATS THE NEN 

“It isso much better than a hen to hatch chic- 
kens that I never intend to set hens any more’ 
is what Mr. Singleton writes futher, also that 
he had no previous experience with incubators, 
but tried one other make along with his Soft- 
Heat and that SOFT HEAT hatched one third 
more chicks than the other machine. 

From Canada to Florida. from coast to coast and in 
foreign countries users of Soft-Heat are verifying all 


pas Center Heat Circular Nest 
lamp elimi 
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SOYBEAN > IN THE LAY- 


MASH 
“Soybean oilmeal can be used i in the <' 
ing mash instead of tankage,” says A 
Phillips, head of the poultry department 
at Purdue University, “provided the 
proper minerals are also mixed into the 
mash.’ 

With the knowledge that protein in the 
hen’s ration was absolutely essential for 
maximum egg production came the realiza- 
tion that if all poultrymen would go to 














Barred Plymouth Rocks 
at the Illinois Laying Con- 
test our Strain®*won 
GRAND AMPIO 
















af LERS “The Old Reliable’ Illinois 
oe Hatchery can supply you with 
orous chicks 


from heavy laying 
flocks of —— | varieties, post-paid. Don't 
buy — unt 


prtaen. ou get our as Free Cata- 
log. a, Bank Reference. 








using the available high protein in feeds 
such as sour milk, meatscrap, tankage, and | 
fish meal, there ‘would not be enough to | 


supply the demand. And with the debut 








Sioce dhioped Prepaid. ‘copy 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO. *34 Forte" Bite. 








20 varieties. 50,000 weekl 
rom Hogan tested fi fain, 
bred for heavy egg produc- 
tion. Miller ~ 4 Chicks 
are shipped via prepaid 
parcel post. Safe deliv- 
ery is guaranteed. Over 
10,000 pleased customers in 
48 States and Canada. Big 
catalog free. 
MILLER 
POULTRY FARMS 
Box 500 
LANCASTER, MoO. 
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/ 
2Oth Season 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS BIG FREE RO a en 


BABY CHICKS 


Fr greatest , Hat hery and Bre eding 
t : 14 popular 
brees Pure red Guaranteed ~ t et e. Low- 
€ 


BOOTH HATCHERY, Bos SF. ‘Clinton, Hieont 


20,000 eggs inc edi Gant 







BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-pro- 
ducing stock. Flocks built directly 
from laying contest winners. We 
have 17 breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 


J. v. OSSEGE HATCHERY, Dept. 83, Ottawa, Ohio 




























poultey “prefias Pedigreed. 
cwicns nested. Egg beed for 22 years * Lay 
eeas 265 to 301 eggs per year. Winner 
PULLETS | «t 30 sho 

BERS Large, vigofbus, white. shapely 


MALES | Sees 


id's Large ore Farms for prices amd comptete information 


GEO. 8. "FERRIS, 9320siee, Grand Rapids, Mich. SS 


Legnorn Baby Chicks 


Baby © hicks. Single Comb White Legh oon. 25,000 
ly ~>+ and American. 180 to 250 
egg strain ia prepaid parcel pust. Safe 4 
delivery guaranteed. Catalog — 
season. Miller-Matlick Hatchery, 
803 Franklin St., Kirksville, Mo. 





s and laying contests 





tien or money back 


















—s CHICKS FOR 1923. Twelve pure 
bred varieties. Quick shipments. Post- 
paid. 97% live del. guaranteed. Prices 


lower = ever. Write for copy of our illustrated 
folder catalog before ordering. Lawto.. A. Reiling, 
Box 83-5, 7 


Bellevue, lowa 












of the soybean into the elite of cultivated 
crops, there automatically appeared a high 
protein feed at the same time that the 
necessity for a high protein laying mash 
was realized. 

But earlier experiments had apparently 
shown that cottonseed meal could not 
take the place of tankage in the ration of 


to the conclusion, and even experimenters 
can draw too hasty conclusions, that the 
vegetable protein could not take the place 
of animal protein. 
The Question of Minerals 
When the Purdue animal husbandry de- 

artment secured preliminary results with 

ogs which indicated that it was the 
dearth of mineral matter or ash in the 
vegetable protein arid not the protein it- 
self which failed to give satisfactory re- 
sults, Phillips hastened to outline and put 
into operation experiments designed to 
‘“‘ask the birds’? more about this question 
of ash content and vegetable protein and 
get their answer in terms of hen fruits. 


the laying hen. The experimenters jumped | 


\ d 7 
‘SA ae Hy “Towa Crrr, lowa 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
offinebred try and incubators and brood- 
= ~ L. - Aoenwen na b breeds illustrated and 
to e hensla w chicks 

pe facts. Low price onbreediag stock and 
itching pm is book 
ote |-Greider,Box 43 4 ta 


Sie phorit renee ee 

3 big book—an of 

. Many colored oye —_ 
knows. Low 

» Baby Chicks, 5 Pow I 

Write. Sent for cents. 

Box Clinton, lowa 


BABY CHICKS M write Quick» 


Barron and follywood . Pure Bred Tom 
— hite horns, Brown 
arred Rocks, Rhode Island 


.. pores. A "Wrend sittan Book orders now—get 
ree, 
Superior Pouttry Farms, Box 1 
<~ CHI CKS ypeceaam. esrens and 
orous, from 40 breeds 
heavy layers. Exhibition and select grades. 
rg Postage PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
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Hatcheries EAST and WEST from which to 
thip.A month’sfeed FREE. Catalog FREE. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box E, Gambier, Ohio 


STURDY B42icKS 








The first experiments were carried on 
with pens of related birds. Two pens got | 
the regular Purdue ration of twenty-five 
pounds of a grain ration of corn, wheat and 
oats, while eating thirteen pounds of 
mash consisting of five pounds of bran, 
five pounds of middlings and three of tank- 
age. 

With all other conditions the same, the 
tankage in the mash was gr: adually Tre- 
placed with soybean oilmeal so some lots 
got a mash whose protein was half tankage 
and half soybean meal. The amount of 
tankage was gradually cut down until one 
pen got only soybean meal instead of the 
tankage. In thus first trial, steamed bone 
was given to supply the mineral deficiency 
but despite this, the number of eggs laid 
ith each pen was directly proportional to} 











the amount of tankage in the mash. At 
the end of that trial, it looked to Professor 
Phillips as tho the vegetable protein | 
wasn’t the thing or else the bone phosphate 
was indigestible; in the light of the recent 
test, the last conclusion seems warranted. 
Use Home Grown Protein 

The last test was run much the same as 
the first except that a mineral mixture 
composed of twenty-one pounds of soluble 
bone, twenty-four pounds of finely ground 
limestone and fifteen pounds of salt were 
| used and in this test, the pen getting all 
soybean oilmeal in the mash instesz ~ of | 
tankage produced only fourteen eggs less 
| per hen per year than the pen getting the 
old standby Purdue ration containing 
tankage. 

“We aren’t going to quarrel about four- 
| teen eggs a year,”’ said Professor Phillips 
'with his usual se ‘intill: iting gestures and 

aggressive manner. ‘‘We can afford to take 

1 little loss if we can work the home-grown | 

prote in into the ration. 

‘We do hot want to be too sure,” the 
chief went on, “but from what we know 
|now, we feel safe im recommending that 
where soybean oilmeal is put into the 
| mash instead of tank: uge that some of a 
mixture of forty-two pounds of acid phos-|'5 








Healthy, lively fellows; ei: hatching. 12 varieties. 
Live delivery guaranteed. nd for free illustrated cata- 
| log and new low prices on Waller chicks. 

Waller Hatchery, 1610 Bluff St., Des Moines, lowa 


BABY CHICKS 


Nichol’s Poaltry Farm, Box C10 Monmouth, UL 


Quality Chicks 


New low potoss for 1923. Write for FREE cop 

—— qutaies. 15 varieties. breed i ar 
a wee -rompt delivery teed. N t 

MURRAY McMURRAY, Box Sox). Webster City ty, lows 


> CHICKS: Allkinds. Strictly ty bred. Cut 

prices for early booking. Large illus- 
trated cats Eben and poultry book free. Send 
for your copy today We hi > the BEST 
for LESS. COMFORT HATCHERY, 
Box 5S, - Windsor, Missouri 


EVERLAY .céiiins >, 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers. Bie white eggs. Worid Reco: ers Ameri- — 
ie Eee ss A test winners New York- 
icago ardy, vigorous money maker: tock 
Pees, Chicks, shipped safely. <.—R, 
EVERLAY FARM Box 26, Portland, ind. 


- : Chickens, Bronze, Hol- 
(S 55 Varieties, ; and, Bourbon Red Tur- 



























keys, Toulow mbden, African, China 
Geese; Guineas; Stock and Eggs. Inecuba- 
tors and Brooders. Also Holstein Cattle. 
Catalog Free FRA ° 
Box 52, Good Thunder, Minnesota 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS, 8 38S 

rieties. Best layingstrains. Incubate 15,000 eggs dai- 

ly. Catalog Free. Prewar Fer =. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTR Y FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 














am esa ae tas lowe: 


Fine purebred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby chicka. 
Prices low. America’s finest poultry. 


10.000 prizes. Large catalog, 5c A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, Mion. 


CH iCK Hatched right and 


safe arrival guaranteed. 

20 thorobred varieties. 

Catalog Free. Mammoth Hatchery, Box 201, Glen Elfyn, Ul. 
a _— 

POUL CATALOG FREE— A 1! varictiesat reduced 

prices. Poultry Farm, Janesville, Minnesota. 

eoOoOCOoeooeoo 

ALL VARIETIES. Purebred he Chicks, pets. 

Lewest Drices. ¢ Catalog free. Pairview Parm, Elmore, Minn. 

1949 COCKEREL 49 varieties. ing €ggs; 

Free Book Boxt 12. Blair. Nebr. 


Free Rook & 
a — Fine ro 1 "Eanes, Inewbators, 
ooders. Catalog Free. Titmer Thompson, Elmore, Hina. 
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phate (soluble bone is too high priced); 
twenty-five pounds of ground limestone 
and fifteen pounds of salt also be mixed in.” 

Explaining further, it was pointed ou, 
that tankage carried twenty percent of 
ash while soybean oilmeal carried but six, 
while soybean meal analyzes but from 
forty-two to forty-eight percent protein 
while tankage for hen feeding analyzes 
sixty. Therefore, the proportions in the 
mash become five pounds of bran, five 


pounds of middlings and four pounds 2f | 


soybean meal and when the mash is mixed 
up, in this fourteen pounds there should 
at be mixed six-tenths of a pound of the 
42:24:15 (acid phosphate, ground lime- 
stone, salt) mixture mentioned before. 

To make this plain, feed a grain ration 
like the one below while the hens are eat- 
ing the mash as outlined. With the hogs, 


the mineral was given free choice with the | 


hens, the proper amount of mineral is 
mixed with the mash. 


Grain Mixture 


15 pounds corn. 
5 pounds wheat. 
5 pounds oats. 


to 
a 


Mash Mixture 
5 pounds bran. . 
5 pounds middlings 
4 pounds soybean oilmeal. 
6-10ths pound mineral (42:24:15). 





14.6 


Under the usual conditions, “the birds 
should eat the 14.6 pounds of mash while 
they are getting the twenty-five pounds of 
grain.’’ If one has only corn and wheat, 
use eighteen pounds of corn and seven 
pounds of wheat or if the owner has no 
wheat, he may use eighteen pounds of corn 
and seven pounds of oats. 

“Our tests were only with soybean oil- 
meal,” said Phillips, “so when anyone 
asks us about ground soybeans, we have to 
say we do not know altho we are working 
on that now.” 

There are a number of soybean oil- 
extracting mills in the country now and 
the soybean oilmeal is being put on the 
market at from forty-five to fifty dollars 
per ton.—I. J. M. 


TO WARM WATER IN WINTER 
Plenty of water should be always before 
the hens, and in freezing weather this is 


almost impossible without some method | 


of keeping it warm. The drinking water 
had best be placed high enough above the 
scratching floor so dirt and trash cannot 
be thrown into it. There is no reason why 
a place cannot be provided beneath the 
platform used to elevate the water vessel, 
that will hold a hot brick, a jug of hot water 
or a kettle of hot coals. This last method 
I have seen used with good results but I 
am too afraid of fire to use it myself. 

A big kettle of coals was sunk in the 
ground and a pan of water set in the top of 
the kettle. A deep covering of ashes over 
the coals regulated the heat and served 
to lessen the danger of fire. It would 
keep the water from freezing in the coldest 
weather. This isa very simple method and 
if a concrete cavity is made for the kettle 
of coals and ashes the danger would not be 
great. Raised about a foot above the floor 
the water is kept cleaner, however.—L. H. 
C., Kan. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN ON CAPONS 

Would you please send me information 
in regard to operating for capons? When, 
and at what age to do so? If you cannot, 
would you please give me the address 
where I may obtain the desired informa- 
tion?—F. A. MceM., Iowa. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., has put out a 
bulletin entitled “Capons and Caponiz- 
ing.” You should request this bulletin as 
it gives just the information you are after 
in much more detailed form than we could 
give in the space of a letter or in the space 
available here. 
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Why Pay More tic ONLY $ 


romThis Ad 


You take no risk 
whatsoever in or- 
dering direct from this 
ad. isconsin Ma- 
chines have been on 
the market over 20 
years and are sold on 
a30days’trial—money 
back guarantee. Send 
for new 1923 Catalog. 


30 Days | Triale 
Freight Paid® _. 
140 EGG INCUBATOR & (40 CHICK BROODER, Both $17.75 


180 EGG INCUBATOR, $15-75—with BROODER, &:i? 22. 
SAS DANN ¥ 





13" 


Where can you get so much 
value for so little money? 
Think of it! This famous 140 

& Hot Water Wisconsin In- 
cubator, freight paid east of 
Rockies, 30 days’trial, for only 
$13.25. If you want a brooder, 
too, you_can have both for 
only $17. 
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Freight Paid East of Rockies 
Wisconsin Incubators have hot water heat, 
double walls, air space between, double glass 
doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulat- 
ing. ade of California Redwood, finished in 
natural colors— not painted to cover up 
cheap, shoddy material. Machines are ship- 
ped complete with thermometers, egg tester, 


Hamp. otc, set up all ready to use. If not satis- 


With 250 Chic 00 
factory after 30 days’ trial, send them back § Wood Brooder, both { — 
and get your money. 


S WISCONSIN WICKLESS OIL BURNING COLONY BROODERS 


For those who prefer a Wickless Oil Burning, Canopy Brooder, here is the BEST you can buy 
Automatic control — can’t go out—can’t overflow — no wicks to carbon — burns steady blue 
flame—the best colony brooder on the market. 


22-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, completeonly $ 8.95 
32-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, complete only 15.55 
42-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, complete only 17.75 
p> If you order a Canopy Brooder with an 
. Incubator the prices are as follows: 
) 140 Egg Incubator with 22" Canopy Brooder . $21.25 
a 180 Egg Incubator with 32" Canopy Brooder . 28.25 
250 Egg Incubator with 32" Canopy Brooder . 34.90 





















250 Egg Size $2975 


























- and Jook. ie 
it carries the same 4 
Luarantee as 
famous coal x 

burnin 
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Blue Flame 
Incubators 


uckeye & Brooders 


Another Buckeye Achievement! 


Hereis the oil-burning brooder that gives You Want Results—Get the Buckeye 
the same astounding results asthe world- Catalogs. No. 24 shows and describes 





renowned coal-burning Buckeye—no Buckeye oil-burning Brooders; No. tae 

crowding, no chilling, no infantilecom- 36 illustrates and describes our AY = >? ae 
pleints. Cripples and weaklings practi- coal-burning Brooders; forcom- OS 0° Y 

caly eliminated. Make three chicks plete information on the fa- ver se 

grow where one grew before. Its heat mousBuckeye Incubators— i 2 ” oJ / 

is as steady and sustained as a coalfire. 600,000in use—from65-egg << Y a? © & ~ J 
No chance of going out or overheating. to10,368-egg capacity, Cos oS S/S? 


g 
Operates with awick. Madeinthreesizes. ask for catalog No. 48. 2° ¢ Sf. aa / 
P 25 JOA a / - 
The Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield,O., U.S.A. ASo° wv va /* 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Incubators and Brooders — 


wie’ CAP ON wit 











a 


A book that explains why Capons afe the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 
ever want to know about CAPONS. 450 pictures from life that show each stepin the operation. List of Capon 
Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are 
immense eating. Big profitsrealized. Get wise. This book tells how Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 71, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 
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INCUBATOR 
improved again! 
NEW Low 

PRICES 


Thé@ new corrugated red- 
wood and pressboard com- 
bination walls is the great- 
est improvement ever made 
in any incubator and 
brooder. This improve- 
ment insures steady, even 
heat and moistrre, with 


less work and expense. 
Throw away the old-fash- 
foned common incubator 





and brooder and save time, 

money and chicks using the 
1923 X-RAY 

Surest and Easiest to Operate 

Perfected Incubator will hatch 





your 


X-Ray 
excxs. 
Its 21 new 
fected Incubator hatching 


improvements make X-Ray Per- 
perfection. Why use 
machines when you can buy and 

improved X-Ray Perfected In- 
Read all about the 
and Brooder 


old out-of-date 

operate the new 
cubator and Brooder so cheap? 
many X-Ray Perfected Incubator 


improvements in our new 1923 X-Ray book. 
Sent Free 

You will understand the difference then. 

Write quick—these new books and machines 
ere going fast. 

We prepay transportation charges. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
130 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 
















made — scientifically 
ventilated. Hot water 
heating pliant. W rte/Sor Free 
Catalog — ask about poultry 
and* A 


Sprouters. Famous book) 
are and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 


,Turkera 10 cents. 


iS. President and General 
DES MOINES TOR CO., 464 Second st. Des 






























More Chicks--Less Cost 


This brooder is a chick- d a money 
maker, It raises nage on | better chicks, at 








less cost than other brooders, Stove is best 
in the world to hold fire—air-tight and self- | 
regulating. It burns soft coal chea | 
brooder —perfectly. Cuts | 
fuel costs in . Stove 
also burn hard coal, wood, 
coke, etc. Regulator main- 


tains even heat night and 


day. No trouble. 3 
for 500 or 1000 chicks, 
Low priced» Write TODAY. 


F.M. Bowers & SonsCo. 


1415 W. Wash. St. 
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Direct to Consumers and Make 
lore Money 
Sell to friends and relatives in the city, 
eliminating middlemen Ship them with 
safety in METAL EGG CRATES. 
They solve parcel-post problems. Built-in 
shock absorbers eliminate break- 
age Light-weight- 
built to endure 



















Various sizes. 
Thousands and thousands 
> yee Write for free folder 

ETAL EGG CRATE CO. 
so Welfe St., 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, 

ducks, turkeys and geese. 
& Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 
y eggs, inc rubators at reduced prices. Ameri- 


ca’s ltry farm. 30th year. Valu- 



















able new i 00-page book and catalog free. 


> R.F.NEUBEP™ Co., Box 826 Mankato, Minn. 
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rated. Write today 


F lus : 
5. w. ‘MILLER co., Box 23, Rockford, ‘mM. 


| duced by the hens; 
| what can be expected of chickens cared for 
/under modern methods of raising, feeding 
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A MAN-SIZED FARM FLOCK 

The last two years have unmistakably 
proven that it does not pay the farmer 
to put all his eggs in one basket. Figur- 
atively speaking, many a trusted hen has 
got up and not only deserted her nest but 
left for parts unknown just as her owner 
was expecting to cash in heavily on her. 
Markets for many crops and products have 
had their bottom drop out, and the hard- 
working producer has been left holding 
nothing but the empty sack. However, 
that farmer who was fortunate enough to 
have a we ultry flock has paid 
many a clothing bill with the 
humble oA respected egg. — 

onto for General Farm 

And why should not the average farm 
be an ideal place to keep a large flock of 
productive hens? 

We must frankly accept the statement 
that it is not every farm that can properly 
and profitably keep more than just 
enough chickens to supply the family 
table in eggs and meat. For some are so 
situated that neither the soil, climate, nor 
market is favorable to poultry raising. 
Others which may have excellent oppor- 
tunities in this way have no member of 
the family who can give the necessary 
two to four hours each day to strictly 
poultry work 

But with the many farms that are 
favorably located and can count among 
the family someone—perhaps father, = 
is getting too old for hard work, or M 
who has just finished high school—who ‘will 
take an interest in the work, a separate 
farm poultry department will bring in a 
surprising share of the yearly income. 

And of special importance is, that it is 
not merely a one-a-year crop, but can be 
depended upon to bring in enough money 
each week to pay the family running ex- 
penses. It will | prevent the necessity of an 
occasional money borrowing trip to the 
bank during certain times of the year. 

The average farm flock in the United 
States is just about fifty chickens, and 
some of these are cocks and non-producing 
hens. This means that most of 


the enge 
are traded at nearby stores for family 


needs. It means that poor prices are gen- 
erally obtained. It means that the flock 
is small enough so that neglect rather than 
attention is the general attitude; that no 
flock improvement nor increasing of egg 
laying ability is often attempted. 

The amazing part of it all is that under 
these conditions any profit at all is pro- 
and it vividly shows 


and breeding. There can be no two sides 
to the following statement: The flock 
should be small like it now is or it should 
be at once and not gradually increased to 
number from 200 to 500 producing hens. 
Size of Flock 

There are many good reasons why this 
enlargement shouid be made in one season | 
rather than by gradual accumulation. 
Because of modern brooder stoves we can 
easily raise this many pullets in one spring 
with the minimum amount of cost and 
attention. Baby chicks can now be uni- 
versally obtained in any amount and 
breed. A suitable, even tho very economi- 
cal coop must be built, which is quite a 
factor of success. A flock cf this number 
is of large enough size so that no one 
would even dare to neglect it—another | 
cause of good profits. And furthermore, 
being of this size you will be able to gather | 
oneal eggs to sell them by the case at 
those points: where a better price can be | 
obtained thar at the local stores. It is | 
the accumulation of all these facts that | 
makes it easily seen why the flock must | 
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RELIARS = INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


Guaranteed To Increase Egg Yield 





: Beormn, leet proof. 
s snow 
Basy to cx carry, hang up or place any- 
Special reflector top throws 
pa) light down equally all over room. Auto 
matic tip cleaner prevents clogging of 
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ltry Paper 


= ty pions in al! Breeds 
and Full Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
natural colors, sui for framing, 
FREE with severalissues during year. 


Months’ Trial 1 5c 


US lestampsaccepted. 


Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 
articles by foremost poultrymen. 
lyr. $1.00; 2 yrs. $1. ay $2.00. 
Poultry Tribune. Dept.gg Mt. Morris, liL 


America’s Foremost 


Poultry Journal 
onths’ 

For over 30 years the leader in down- 

“ia “¢ to-date poultry helpfulness. Tells how to 

get more winter eggs,how to hatch,feed. house and breed 

successfully. Issued monthly, 40-150 pages. — aie 


stamps or coin.for5 mo.trial. Pull 
Poult | Poultry _Suc Box 10, “bor 10, Sprinateld, Cis | 


ssa" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1923 hasmany colored 
plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
} chickens, their prices, their care, 
» diseases and remedies. All about Incubators, 
their prices and their operation. Al! about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 20c. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 931, Freeport, tM. 


PFILE’S 6& VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowlg Eggs 
in season. ay Illus. Catalog and 
“Grower's Guide,” An honest deal. 
Write today. MENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
Peultryman, Box 610 . Freeport, un 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


remain as it is or expand m uue season to 
full size. 

It is a known fact that from October to 
February very few farm eggs are sent to 
the city consumer; and everyone knows 
that eggs are at their highest prices during 
these months. This is a busy, productive 
and profitable period for the strictly egg 
rancher. Why cannot the farm hen be a 
— maker during this season as well as 

er cousin on the poultry farm? 

The only reason is that she has not been 
given the chance. She has been made only 
an incident of farming rather than a sep- 
arate department of farm management. 

It is just as easy to get enon aasion the 
winter months tho not so many of them 
as any other time of the year, providing 
the hens are housed, fed, and cared for in 
a proper way. And the farm is equall 
as good a place to do this as any other. if 
the average farmer knew what profit a 
good poultryman can get out of a flock of 
500 pullets under electric lights in Novem- 
ver, December, and January he would be 
thoroly awakened to the possibilities of a 
real man-sized flock on his farm. 

To show what a farm flock can do when 
properly cared for, we may recite the 
results obtained in Nebraska on seventy- 
seven demonstration farms, none of them 
having a flock greater than 200 hens. 

Nebraska Poultry Profits 

These flocks in 1920, when prices were 
admittedly higher. than can be obtained 
now, showed a profit of $2.44 to $3.76 for 
each hen, and an average of $3.15. The 
labor cost was not deducted from this 
amount because all work was done by the 
owners. These flocks were made up of 
White Wyandottes, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds, with the Wyan- 
dottes glightly leading as profit makers, 
tho all did well. 

Poultry work is fairly constant thruout 
the year and should only be attempted on 
a large scale when it will be made part of 
the routine work. A flock of 200 hens will 
require about two and a half hours’ daily 
attention, while one of 400 hens will need 
three and a half to four hours. 

There are many excellent types of 
economically constructed coops suitable 
for the many parts of the country, with 
its many different kinds of climate; but if 
there is one type good for every state it 
has perhaps not yet been invented. As 
one of America’s best poultrymen, Mr. 
Shoup of the western Washinton experi- 
ment station, has said, “There isn’t 
any such animal.” The types which have 
been well adapted for Missouri are now 
being torn down by their unsatisfied 
owners in Washington, he reports.—W. 
B. H. 


WHY KEEP HENS? 

A profit of $3.50 per hen is the chief 
reason W. A. Taylor gives for keeping a 
fiock. At the close of the year en 
October 5, his account with twenty-six 


y hite Leghorn hens stood as follows: * 
14 Pullets added to flock. ........... $ 15.00 
Chickens sold and eaten. .. .......... 38.85 
2,916 Eggs sold and eaten........... 96.13 

| a ee eee $148.98 
Se Oe ts oc deesccecns cde” cedaeer 57.95 
DD. 5 ok WikbaFeacdscuebe $ 91.03 


One hen laid 294 eggs from October 5, 
1921, to October 5, 1922. 

Mr. Taylor feeds wheat and oats in the 
litter in the morning—about one quart to 
twenty hens. At noon the flock gets 
scraps from the kitchen and enough wheat 
to induce exercise by scratching. The 
evening meal consists of corn and wheat 
fed in such amounts as the hens will clean 
up 

Dry mash hoppers are open at all times. 
The mash is composed of two parts corn 
and oat chop, one part bran and about 
fifteen percent beefscrap. Shell, grit and 
charcoal are also kept before the hens at 
all times. Any kind of green feed that ir 
available is used, 









































“John! [I’m Tired Of Cleaning This 


Old Lantern! You 


Need A New One!” 


VERY American Wife who has 

to clean and fill decrepit old 

lanterns should strike for bright, 
shiny, new ones. 


Dietz Lantetns that are kept free from 


rust, falls, kicks of animals, etc. will survive 
to be handed down from father to son. 


But Dietz 


Lanterns cost so little that they do not 


always receive very careful treatment. Doubtless 
on your own farm there are lanterns whose 
lighting power has been impaired by twisted, 
dented or broken tubes, strained frames or other 


injuries. 
Why not 





R. 


DIETZ 
No. 2“D-LITE” 
LANTERN 


REG US PAT OFF 
GUARANTEE ROUP CURE 








THE 


from roup caused our determination 
tific DRUGLESS CURE 


thousand testimonials on file at our office. 


EM’ reached me and I wish to say that after follow 


sults were almost magic. Nearly one thousand birds 
Before using ‘SMOK 


ry bird looking fine. 
eve’ ird lk ng Hy 
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POULTRY BOOK wocye.i 
y best yet; 144 
, fEcs: 215 beautiful pictures and color plates. 
jatching, rearing, feeding 

tion. Big Successful Poultry Farm banding 53 va- 
rieties, including Indian Runners. Tells how te 
properly choose fowl» 3, incubators, cheap feed 
and PURE-BRED BABY CHICKS. This practical 


book worth dollars maiied for 10 cents. Address 
's Poultry Farm, 104 Clarinda, lowa 


best known home of Holstein Cattle, Berkshire pom and our 
famous NONESUCH TRAPNESTED LEGHORN C ICKENS. 
Theloss of three thousand dollars worth of our valuable poultry 
that has ever been discovered fos the 
deadly roup, colds, canker, diphtheria, and _chicken-pox. 
Every cent of your money back if it fails. Two hundred 

Read what a National Breeder 
from the Noted Vineland Poultry Center ps order for ‘SMOKE 

nD 


eyes swelled tight shut. It is now about one week since the last smoke and 
‘ 0} EM An) could emell Foap pjainiy thepashout aif the houses. ese a4 
. Iti t rroup *’ orne, Vinelanc ew Jersey. Youoweit yourself and your pou 
oe ot Winn we tor lates catalog and full information today. THE PRICE 19 LOW. Dealers, we have good proposition to off 


THE H.M.SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE, Dept.14-G, Thurmont, Maryland 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


get rid of your worn out lanterns 


right now? Your nearest dealer will gladly show 
you various styles of Dietz Lanterns that meet 
every possible requirement. 


E. DiEtTz CoMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


Founded 1840 
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£0 pagan check tall of ladenmetice oett Sp hon telnet 
rearing chicks, culling 8, etc. 0 
chickens healthy and how to make them pay, Whether 
a begi or a professi 1, Conkey’s 

dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6543 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohie 
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To Have Ready Money 
USE 






NCUBATORS* BROODERS 








That the surest and quickest cash income is 
from chickens ath decidedl apts are. 
the two or 

mes ° pet poop , rey 
money. Og oo apy hee ps heen 
quick cash returns with a Sure Hatch Incubator. 





Shemale of Satisfied Users 
have made good money out of Sure Hatch Incubator 
during the 24 years they have been on the —7_.—~ 


and simple to operate. No experience pecessary - 
plete instructions with each machine. 

And Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise all 
the chicks and make the business pay. 


Quick ship its from Fr 





t or Chicago. 


Send for FREE CATALOG and 
1923 Special Prices 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 











A PRACTICAL POULTRY HOUSE 
The poultry house shown above has 


proved satisfactory 
| Rudolph Hinrichs, 
raiser. 

It is 16x20 feet and has a 6x20-foot 
scratching shed to the south with a dirt 
floor. The roosting room is 10x14 feet, 
and the laying room 6x10 feet. 

The house its four feet high in the rear, 
ten feet in the center and six feet in front. 


in every way to 
an Illinois poultry 


| —_—— —— 


MILK FOR LAYING HENS 
Skimmed milk and semi-solid butter- 


poultry. . The value of these two dairy 
by-products was forcibly demonstrated 
recently by the Kentucky experiment 
station. Six pens of twenty white 
W yandottes each were fed a grain mixture 
of seventy pounds of corn and thirty 





Fremont, Neb. 


Box 22 


Everything About 





Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE Book 


“Riue Ribbon Reds” —the latest book 
on the best all-purpose breed—has twelve 
drawings can 2 yt and fourteen 
illustrating color u e picture of 
Rhode Island Reds in natural colors, suitable 
for framing. Subjects tre ated are 
—An B-C Course tn yews 
§ lena f yer Hone ~, ‘Rede ‘Seaton Rody we 
ode Lalanc s for Color and Shape— w 
Growth and Large Sime tn Roode Istand r, ete open 
Egg Laying Strain— How to Cuil Rn. How 
re Rhode Isiand Reds for the Show Reom— ich | the 453 
ode Island Red Ux wi Di ———~ Weights — 
Feeding Poultry at All Agro nebreeding— How ay ayy Stok 
Bese rw ie “How eet Rid o ce and hiltee “tow te Build Poultry 
touses and Ln a an. a uaty Sees 


Book given subscription to 
Oak 
Rhode Island Red Journal" y Journal Broth teegotee | 
Tella how to make big money with them—how to buy, se wet 
mpeg p eqnure. me shied aoe. iy B8ey want + Cow 
he an _ ublished mon ic year—3 yrs. 
food doles bs bill t mis an $1.60. 
ode Island 


Red Journal, 457 ' ona Waverly, lowa 









Running nose is a danger 
sign in poultry. It usual- 
ly means deadly Roup. A 
hd few drops of Roup-Over 
will quickly clear the air 
and the sick fow! 


C passages, 
OLDS | is soon all right. Nothing 
Ise like it for Roup, Colds 
id Cc anker. As your deal- 


IROUPand #27, 98 S8e For gee 


we xtra large size 
Money Tre- 


vail prepaid, 
KE funded if not satisfied, 
Burrell-Dugger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“MU A A LAMP 

In the winter time, growing green) 
food, rich in vitamines, makes hens lay 
better. The value of sprouted oats for 
this purpose is well known among most 
poultry raisers. With a Little Putnam 
Stove and a couple of hours spent fol- 
lowing simple directions you can make 
your own Sprouter, and have this living, 
growing green food all winter. 


A Little Putnam Stove gives satisfaction. Burns 
a whole month without attention. Read what 
M. A. Albrecht, Pomeroy, Pa. says: “Please 
send me another Little Putnam Stove. Your 















stove beats a lamp all to smash and is much han- 
dier.” "Y ur dealer can supply you If not, 
send two dollars to I. Putnam, Route 172-R, 
Elmira, N. Y., and one will be promptly mailed to 
you, postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed Rea’ 


the aduartint ment on page 91 Adv 


LANS FOR POULTRY BOSSES! 
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Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals. 








pounds of oats. Three pens received in 
addition to the grain feed a basic mash 
consisting of 100 pounds each of bran‘ 
shorts, ground oats and cornmeal. One 
pen received 100 pounds of meatscrap in 
| addition to 400 pounds of the basic ration 
| and the grain feed. Another pen was fed 
| grain, the basic ration and sour skimmed 
milk. Two pens received grain feed but 
no basic mash. In one case sour skimmed 
| milk was substituted and in the other semi- 
solid buttermilk. Feed prices were: corn, 
84 cents a bushel; oats, 52 conte per 
| bushel; bran, $28 a ton; shorts, $30 a ton; 
| meatscrap, $4 per 100 pounds; semi-solid 
buttermilk, $4 per 100 and skimmed milk, 
50 cents a hundred. Eggs averaged 44.3 
cents a dozen for the year during which the 
experiment ran. 

From the results obtained the station 
feels justified in concluding that a dry 
mash is not necessary in addition to a 
grain feed and sour skimmed or semi-solid 
buttermilk. However, the addition of 
skimmed milk, meatscrap or semi-solid 
buttermilk to a ration consisting of a 
| grain mixture and a mash of ground grains 

and wheat by-products more than doubled 
| the winter egg production. The feed cost 
|of producing a dozen eggs when the birds 
were fed sour skimmed milk and a grain 
mixture was 11.8 cents. When adry mash 
| ws as added, the cost was 13.3 cents and 
| when neither milk nor meat scrap was fed, 
| the cost was 27.7 cents 

Wyandotte hens averaging 155% eggs 
| consumed eleven and one-half gallons of 
| sour skimmed milk and sixty-seven pounds 
of grain a year when fed no dry mash. 


| WHITE CRESTED DUCKS 


I have a flock of Crested White ducks, 
but half of my ducks did not have crests, 
or else had poor ones. What is the cause of 
this? Were they poor strain or not pure- 
bred?—Mrs. A. T. B., Mo. 

It is desired to have as large a crest as 
possible, set squarely on the head, a crest 
perfect in form, and round. Use no 
birds with split crests, small or lopped 
crests, or no crests at all, for breeders. The 
absence of crest and the deformity of crest 
are no reason for believing the ducks were 
not purebred. In fact, if half the hatch 
have good crests, this is considered a 
pretty fair proportion. Some individuals 
produce practically all their offspring with 
crests and these are the ones you should 
keép if possible. To this end, breed from 
only as perfect specimens as you can 


| milk are both well established as feeds for | 


Jan., 1923 


||A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 


Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his egg profits by doubling his egg 
yield through the rem: urkable discovery of 


M. B. Smith, 


@ Kansas City chemist. 


Working along 
entirely original 
lines, Mr. Smith 
discovered why 
hens lay less in 
winter than in 
summer and 
perfected a for- 
mula that turns loafers into layers and 
profit makers. 

Within five or six days this discovery, 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, will re- 
juvenate your flock. Your hens will go 
strutting and cackling about with red 
combs and ful! of lifeand pep. When every 
nest yields an egg nearly every day in the 
week, it means a lot. This is not guess 
work as over 100,000 successful poultry 
raisers testify to the value of Mr. Smith’s 
products. 

Although different from anything you 
ever heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are 
easily administered by simply dropping in 
drinking water. 

So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 
or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 
Tablets (enough or @ season) to any 
reader who will write for them. If you are 
Satisfied the cost to you has been only $1 
on this introductory offer, otherwise, 
nothing. 


Send No Money—just your name and address, 
The two $1 packages will be mailed iMmediately, 
When they arrive, pay t ostman only $1 and 
postage. Use the tablets 1 10-days. If you are not 
getting more eggs or are not satisfied for any 
reason, simply return unused tablets and your 
money will be returned immediately without ques- 
tion. A big Kansas City bank guarantees the 
reliability of this offer. Write today before this 
introductory offer is withdrawn, as you can sell one 
oe age to afriend and thus get your own op Bee. 
B. Smith, 1223 Coca Cola Bi Idg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Lice- -Proot Nests 















lasting and Sanitary 


Steel Lice to Nesta. 60,000 
in use, ts less than wood. 








Uniinaited x arantee, Send name for 
Offer and in porecting | literature. yy A on Poultry 
Fountains, Coops and poul: 


WRITE TODAY: 


SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS CO.. St. Jonces. Missouri 


Quisenberry Secrets 
Win World’s Egg 
Laying Record! 


Read how H. M. Leathers, 
using my new simple methods 
that anyone can apply, devel- 
oped the champion layer, 335 
eggs, at Washi State Station contest. 


1000 Money Making Poultry Secrets 
you can have for the askin ¥ send 
name formy new book jars and 

Sense in the Poultry Business,” nauk. illus- 

trated. No cost—no obligation. Get more winter 
. Howeverif you send 25 cents we will alsosend 


ou 2 colored celluloid leg bands to mark your —_ 
ers. Mention breed of hens. T. E. QUISEN | 











eee one nme Desk 824, Kansas City, 


es WEBER'S moss szies, Sass 











geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred qus anty. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at ewt prices, 
41 years poultry experience, and my 104! 
page Catalog and Breeders Guide Freee 
- A. Weber. Box!|, Mankato. Minn. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a 











| select. 


Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D-11, Parsons, Kansas. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SANITATION IN THE FARM FLOCK we Y 


Disease among poultry is not so com- 
mon that precautions to prevent its out- 
break can be disregarded. The same 
principles of sanitation that are practiced 
in any good«system of care and manage- 
ment used for other farm animals can 
also be applied to the farm flock. 

It seldom pays to care for individual 
birds unless they are fancy show stock, 
or for other reasons have more than the 
average value. The time required for 
individual treatment is usually worth 
more than the bird itself. A cured bird, 
even tho the cure seems complete and 
permanent, is seldom a good breeder or 
producer. 

As soon as symptoms of disease appear | : 
in the flock, the affected birds should be 
removed. If it becomes necessary to kill 
the bird, care should be taken to prevent 
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the blood from flowing on the ground 
around the coop, or on the floor of the They — Tienoutioke 
house. Burning the body is the safest 
method of disposal. 
be burned, 
tance from the poultry house. anti 
from starting than it is to cure it later. 
Everything in the house and yardsshould 
be kept clean. Dropping boards aid ma- 
terially in keeping the floor and litter 
clean. ‘ P . = rottling governor assures steady speed 

Provide the birds with clean drinking] Factory. Add freight to your town. 
water in clean drinking fountains or pails 

t all times. Considerable emphasis can 

be laid on clean drinking fountains, as 
the drinking water is a very common 
means of spreading disease in the flock. 
When some of the more common poultry 
diseases threaten the flock, such Smak 
as roup, canker, chicken pox, etc., an 
antiseptic placed in the drinking water 
aids in preventing the whole flock from 
becoming affected. Permanganate of 
— is an antiseptic frequently used 
or this purpose. 

Before the pullets are housed in the 
fall, the laying houses should be thoroly 
cleaned and whitewashed, with some good 
disinfectant placed in the wash. Every 
fall and spring, and more often if necessary 
the litter should be removed from the 
house, and the floor given a thoro cleaning. 
If dirt floors are used the top layer of 
dirt is certain to have become contam- 
inated. It is best, therefore, to remove 
the upper six or eight inches and refill 
with Fresh, clean gravel. Care must be 
taken not to have the gravel too coarse. 

Allow the birds as much range as pos- 
sible. Overfeeding and a lack of exercise 
is the cause of trouble in many flocks. 
Introducing new birds into the flock is 
one method of starting disease. A worth- 
while precaution that will largely pre- 
vent this is to quarrantine all newly 
purchased birds for a period of two or 
three weeks. 

Most poultry diseases can be controlled 
by simple, home remedies. Treatment is 
largely preventive, and the whole flock 
is treated collectively by administerin 
the dose thru the drinking water or feed. 
The time to start is when the first sick 


pey high priced help for labor which “‘Z’ 
ndle so much more economically. 
‘Themagnetoequipt | 4 ‘H.P., 


Manufacturers 






carry. yt 


. Fairbanks-Morse “Z’’ Engines have proved un- 
one ie F af = —— usually profitable to more than 350,000 farmers. They 
woeg Mie anne =. 7 save countless hours of time and reduce farm operatin 
. ; . They do the hard work quickly, easily en 
It is much easier to prevent disease cheaply. Don't waste your own time and strength or 


* Engine will 


3H.P.,and6H.P.arereal kerosene 

engines, but operate equally well on gasoline. Simple, high tension 

oscillating magneto produces hot spark, ne engine cqusekix- 5 
r 


11, H.P.-$71.00 3 H.P.-$105.00 6 H.P.-$168.00 | $ 48 OOF. O. B. Factory 
Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. 


Write us for complete details. 
See the engines at your dealer’ 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


atic in operation. Our 
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The new “Z” 1% H. P. bat- 


tery equipt uses gasoline 
alone. Has high tension bat- 
tery ignition, hit and miss 
overnor and balance safety 
foes, F. a ‘ wheels. Control lever 
gives six speed changes. 

arburetor requires no ad- 

justing. A remarkable value. 


Add freight te your town. 











Ss. 


Chicago 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 


This Canopy-Brooder 


4,10 Days At Our Risk 


Yes, sir! Just to prove to you that the 
NO-COLD BROODER STOVE isthe best canopy brooder 
on the market, we will let you try it on your own little chicks 
for 10 days at our risk. Then if you don’t say it’s the best you 
ever saw at any price, ship it back tous and you won’t be out onecent, 


” ‘The No-Cold Brooder Stove 
} Guaranteed to Satisfy 


The burner of the*‘No-Cold” is wickless, It starts on oil and 
burns oil with a steady, hot bine flame, No smoke. coal to 
You start it and then ean f 






















No soot. No 
t about it, 
— Oil Controller 
-&. Cent 
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Tifsr-State Sales Co. 








bird appears.—H. W. B 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Is dried buttermilk as good for feedin 
hens as ordinary buttermilk?—Mrs. T 
D. D., Ind. 

Your own state experiment station has 
obtained results that show dried butter- 
milk at least equal to, if not better than, 
liquid buttermilk as a year around feed. 
Dried buttermilk at eight dollars fed to 
hens produced eggs at the same cost per 
dozen as liquid buttermilk at fifty cents a 
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hundredweight. The cost of feeding the 
hens with dry buttermilk was higher than 
with liquid but the dry buttermilk evi- 
dently was a better feed for the warm 
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EASY NOW TO DOUBLE 
WINTER EGG YIELD 


Proven Remedy Gives Remarkable 


Results—Turns ‘‘Boarder’’ Hens 


Into Profitable Layers— 
Winter egg yields, double and treble 
those of former years, are now being 
made by many poultrymen through the 
use of a compound that 
finally perfected 


science has 








This wonde rful medicine, which is called ‘‘Hick’s 
Egg-Lay"” contains rare and expensive in- 
gredients mixed so asto quickly increase the egg 
yield. The medicine acts on the reproductive 
organs and causes double and treble the usual 
number of ova (the germ cell of the egg) tobe 
produced. Thus you get many more eggs and get 
them during the time they bring the highest prices, 

Hick’s Egg-Lay is prepared for convenience in 
tablet form Bimply discive one tablet in a quart 
of water. This isthe surest, easiest and quickest 


way ever discovered to get more eggs. 

Mr. Hick is so confident that Hick’s Egg-Lay 
willdouble and treble your egg yield that he is 
making a special guarantee offer of two regular full 
sized, double strength, one dollar packages for the 
price of one. Use one package yourself and sell the 


other at a dollar, thus getting your own free. Send 
$1.00 today (currency or money order, check, etc.) 
to Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 851, 1018 So. 
Wabcth Ave., Chicago. 


If you prefer, send no/money. Just your name | 


and address and pay postman $1.00 and postage on 
delivery. If after thirty days trial, you are not 
absolutely satisfied, write Mr. Hick and your 
money will be refunded. This offer is absolutely 


guaranteed so don’t hesitate to make the test. 
Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 851, 1018 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ii 


crtejaniern 


linois. 








Increases Egg Yield 
Gives brilliant, soft, white light— 
like daylight. Jost the thing to aang 
in hen bouse night and mornin 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economicel. Borne 
less fuel than wick lantern. Is 100 
times brighter. Lights with matoh. 
Absolutely safe. Greatest improve- 
ment of age. Patented. 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
introducing this wonderful sew 
Light. Take orders for Lanteros, 
Table Lemps, Hanging 
emong friends and neighbors. 
We deliver by parcel post and do 
collecting. Commissions paid seme 
A — pn day eg = ——. Get a 
once. rite today for egents o 
GENTS ron THE AKRON LAMP CU. 
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FREE orien 221 Lamp Bidg., Akrea, 0. 





Send for Remarkable Free Book on the 
World’s Greatest Layers } 
“All About 
on 

How tenses highest prices for 

horn ree to mate, breed, Jadee, 

feed, advertise and sell Leghorns— 

How to condition Leghorns for the show p 
—How to produce a strain of heavy layers— 
How to mix a good dry m and 





















gives dozens of oth 

successful with Leghorns. 

Get a copy of this new book absolutely free with a 

three-year subscription to Onty 3 . de 
World voted exclusively to all 

Tartetien of I 4 rinprou wage tone a pu 

ever nm ou "Ww about th reed 
pu biahed Me . wey yrs. $1. Send dollar bill 


The Laghers ra World. 4 467 Democrat Bldg, Weverly, lowe | 
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bf n erful new Radio Round Electrie v0 

Matcher saves time, fuse a d mo ney. Just put in eegs and wait 
C ks to hatch N >» lamp, no wick Automatic Dest 
reculator—no attention r ded. Shipped realy for use with 6 
cord, with full metructiens fc of OF eperets on. Freight or e xpress pre- 
paid. Write today for partic 


RADIO ROL ND "INCU BATOR CO. 
Dept. E-21 - - - Wayne, Neb. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature Prompt service 
perience TALBERT & ae ae oe 
781 albert Building, Washington, 











NEEDS BETTER POULTRY RATION 


Our hens laid well up to a month ago, 
then stopped. We are feeding corn, 
wheat, barley and oats equal parts in 
deep litter. Of course, we get some eggs 
but it seems to us we should get more, as 
we built a new henhouse, thinking that 
was why we never got many eggs from 
our hens in the winter before. Is it the 
feed that is wrong?—Mrs. W. C. J., II. 

You should change your ration to get 
maximum results. The chances are your 
hens no longer get on the range and it is 
a lack of certain food elements that causes 
the drop in egg production. A number of 
excellent rations may be had by requesting 
your experiment station to send you a 
bulletin on poultry feeding. You 
need to supply meat scrap to hens not 
on range. Following are two winter 
rations 

1. Scratch ration: 200 pounds corn, 
50 pounds oats. Mash: 200 pounds wheat 
middlings, 200 pounds bran, 100 pounds 
meatscrap. 

2. Scratch ration: 100 pounds corn or 
barley, 100 pounds wheat, 100 pounds 
oats. Mash: 100 pounds each of ground 
corn, ground wheat, ground oats and 
meatscrap or tankage. 


ALFALFA, HOGS AND POTATOES 
Continued from page 15 

gets rid of the weeds in the row and it 
also enables us to keep the ground clean 
which is essential when the land is to 
be put into alfalfa. We go over the field 
from two to three times with the spike- 
tooth harrow and for late cultivations, 
go thru the field with a two-horse first, 
then a one-horse cultivator. 

“Tt is necessary to spray potatoes to 
raise good crops in this part of the country. 
Last year, I sprayed the potatoes three 
times with bordeaux mixture, each time 
putting in arsenate of lead. These spray- 
ings keep down the blight and fungous 
diseases and also make it possible to keep 
down the bugs without so-called ‘bug- 


ing. 
‘  wodtiered if this potato, alfalfa ro- 
tation would not make the first cuttin 
of alfalfa come just as the potatoes ean 
be planted but my genial host reassured 
me on this point. Says he, “We get out 
the potatoes and then we are ready to 
cut the alfalfa. No, we don’t use Bag 
That’s all right when you have four or 
five acres of alfalfa but when oe: get 
twenty or more, then that cock. business 
is poor stuff and too much work. We just 
cut it down, roll it together with the 
side delivery and when the hay is ready 
to go into the barn, just take it on wit 
a loader and put it in. We usually have 
a flock of sheep around; also a bunch of 
hogs and have enough to feed the horses 
all they want besides.” 

Explaining this rotation, this potato- 
hog-alfalfa farmer sheds new light upon 
an alfalfa rotation. “In our rotation on 
this one hundred and twenty acre farm, 
we figure one twenty out as it takes us 
a year to get it up to a standard of alfalfa 
seeding. wo twenties are in alfalfa hay, 
one is in pasture and another is in pota- 
toes. If we don’t put the whole field 
to potatoes, some other cultivated crop 
is put in to fill out the twenty acre field. 

The potato storage pit on the Truck- 
enmiller place has a reputation in the 
neighborhood of keeping potatoes from 
fall until spring without having them 
sprout. ‘This concrete storage pit holds 
two thousand bushels and I built it under 
the hog house for a purpose. For quite a 
while, I hesitated to put in a concrete 
floor but finally did and the potatoes 
seem to be keeping g A thermometer 
is kept in the cellar and in the fall when 
| the temperature gets down to two degrees 








Our Big free Catalog Folder 
tells all about the Berrzn 
8ol-Hot—the wickless Oil Burn- 
ing Canopy Brooder that is ir a ee 
class by itself—years ahead of all others. 











WILL RAISE ’EM ALL 
Every chick you hatch or buy has a good chance 
to live if you raise them with a Sol-Hot Canopy 
Brooder. If you raise chickens you owe it to youre 
self to learn about the Sol-Hot—it will completely 
solve your brooder problem. 
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Your 32-Page Reward Book 


sent you a few weeks ag0 contains attrac- 
tive offers of 133 useful articles for boys and 
girls and grown folks. You'll want to take 
advantage of some of those offers. If your 
copy of the Reward Book has | ay 8 mis- 
aced, write us for another. avea 
ew left. REWARD DEPARTMENT. 
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‘eeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen”,a 
ruly remarkable book. Tells the secretot 
tereggs; how to push the late pullets; how to 
raise brooder chicks; and hb 
Spots thas wil mea me from 
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send you your copy today, 
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Chickens, Ducks, Geese. 


Turkeys, Bantams and Guineas, 
also eggs, incubators and baby 
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Becker Poultry Co., Ackley, lowa 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Winter Eggs, 
By the Bushel 


Mrs. Holsclaw Tells How Don Sung 
Made Her Hens Shell Out Eggs. 


“In October, I started giving Don Sung 
to our 50 hens. It promptly brought them 
m 2 eggs a day up to 25 a day. My 
next $1 box brought them up to 36 and 38 
eggs a day right through January. Now 
(Feb. 17th) I am using my third $1 box 





and I expect it will bring them up to 45) 


or even 50 a days Our hens are in the best 
condition and the eggs are the largest and 
finest we ever had.”—Mrs. W. T. Holsclaw, 
North Vernon, Ind. 


Nearly 3 dozen every day for Mrs. Hols- | 


claw. in November, December, January and 
February. Certainly not a 
bad increase for hens that 
were only laying 2 eggs a 
day, is it? 

She started just as we're 
asking you to start, by ac- 
cepting this offer: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
héns. 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 
eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good 
money will promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays regularly in any seasen, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
Teports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why 
you the same results, with your own flock? 
Don Sung is no trouble to use. It costs 
nothing to try. All we ask is a chance to 

rove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 

en Sung from your local dealer, or send 
50 cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
size, $1, holds three times as much). 
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There are climatic troubles; seasonal 
troubles; neighborhood troubles; epi- | 
Killer and Germozone 
Oat Sprouter $949 
For $2.49 you can build the simplest. 
Poultry Books 
Free Catalogue on Request! 


NEW Mr. Lee is author of a score of 
demic, accident. vermin, hoveing end | 
feeding troublee—their PREVE 

most efficient, easiest to operate an 

best oat sprouter ever constructed. A ’ 
Positivelylatest and most reliable _ 
earning books on Houses, Fixtures, Feed 


books on poultry, having a dis- 
tribution of more than TWENTY 
MILLION copies. He considers | 
as best of all, his latest book 
R 0 OK “POULTRY TROUBLES” 
By and TREATMENT al! told in the plain, | 
GEO. H. LEE easily understood, common-sense wey for 
which Mr. Lee's writings are famous. 
- ® worth reeding. A copy may be had 
FREE from any dealer —) Lee's Lice F it E E 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dut F-12, Omaha, Nebr 
boy can make one in an evening with no tools but 
saw and hammer. Thousands in successful operation. 
Plans with plain directions for building, 10c postpaid. 
L PUTNAM, Route 172-O ELMIRA, N. Y. 
b ] 
World’s Best 
ing, Culling, Use of *'! ights Incubating, 
Brooding, Prolific Egg Yield, Back-Yard 
Poultry Keeping, etc. Do not_grope in 
dark “Know your business."’ Post card 
orletter brings FREE catalogue. 32 pages 


RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL PUB. CO. pept.266,Dayton,0. 
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itor us. We buy all you ra 
profits—largedemand—easily 
Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 
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Kanses City, Me 
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Then watch results | 


— besides, tell us and your | 


not let us show | 


| works like 
| warm for a week. 









above freezing, we seal up the storage pit 
and do not go into it again until spring. 
It has double doors which close tight. 
The ground on all sides furnishes insula- 
tion here and the feed bins of the hog 
house are directly above the storage pit 
and furnish insulation for the top of the 
cellar. The potatoes came out of the cellar 
this spring without sprouting and when 


we would go down there, they were so 
cool that they were sweating sometimes. 
“But there’s a good deal in storing 


nothing but good stuff. Before the pota- 
toes are dug, we go thru the field and 
dig out all hills that are small or appear 
blighted or diseased. Then the potatoes 
are put in piles to sweat out before finally 
| taking into the cellar. At the time of 
|storing, the spuds are carefully worked 
over by hand and any showing the least 
signs of decay or disease are discarded. 
This is expensive precaution but worth 
much more than it costs.” 
Hoghouse Like a Creamery 

| At the first glance inside the Truck- 
enmiller hog house, you might think you 
were in a creamery. There is the big 
churn and a little way farther on there 
is the boiler and just to one side of the 
boiler is a big vat with a tank of water 
|above it for soaking up the material in 
the vat. But while ballads may suggest 
that in some countries they keep the 
pigs in the parlor, the American people 
have never kept the pigs in the creamery. 
But you soon find that you are looking 
at an ingenious arrangement arranged 
by a genius. 

“We had a defunct creamery in our 
town,’”’ volunteered my host, “‘and when 
I thought about having little potatoes 
to be used somehow I thought about 
cooking them but cooking a few potatoes 
at a time two or three times a day didn’t 
appeal to me. So at last, I hit upon the 
= of using this churn as a cooker so 
I could cook a lot of potatoes at one time. 
Then I got this secondhand boiler, bought 
the old churn and now I put a mixture 
in the churn and cook ’er up. A hose is 
run from the upright boiler over to the 
churn and live steam is turned on. It 
takes about three hours to bring it up 
to the boiling point but when hot, it 

a Bm cooker; it will stay 








Cooks Potatoes in Old Churn 
| “The mixture I put in the churn is 
six hundred pounds of alfalfa meal, two 
hundred pounds of oats and three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of potatoes. With 
this I put a hundred pounds of corn altho 
I am not particular about cooking corn 
and may either put it into the churn or 
I may not. But this is a good way of 
getting rid of cull potatoes. I give the 
hogs all they want and a year ago, cal- 
culating the materials at what they 
| would have sold for, I made pork at a 
| feed cost of six gnd a fourth cents a pound. 
Also in this feed cost was charged up the 
| feed of the sows while they were taking 
| care of the pigs and running with the 
shoats. I let thé shoats eat first, then 
| the sows are the scrub women who clean 
| UP the troughs. 
“Cooking beans is an entirely different 
proposition. Beans cannot be 


|sour so I cook them in a small cooker 
| right beside the heater.”’ 
This rotation of alfalfa, 
jhogs is the way J. R. 
|makes some money on a hundred 
itwenty acres of land, not the best 
lthe world either. He does 


potatoes and 
Truckenmiller 
and 

in 





| for his own milk supply but turns off 
|a good many hogs each year. It is not 
| spectacular farming but it certainly is 
a method of well balanced farming which 
takes care of the animals for the neces- 
sary manure, keeps up the fertility of 
the land and disposes to good advantage 
of both main crops and byproducts. 


cooked | 
|more than two days ahead for they will 


[One of our reader says, “‘More Eggs 










































































increased my supply from A to 117 eggs.” You, 
too, can reap bigger profits than ever, by 
making sure of a big egg yield this winter. 
A scientific tonic has been discovered that 
revitalizes the flock and makes hens work all 
& time. The tonic is called “MORE EGGS”. 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
EMORE EGGS” and you will be amazed and 
delighted with results. 
More Eggs Tonic keeps hens in the best pos- 
sible laying my It is a concentrated 
panyt not a fi It contains every element 
elps Ay eggs. 
Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest 
weather when eggs are highest. You can get 
big profits from your hens this winter, just as 
hundreds of other More Eggs users are doing. 


1500 Eggs in 21 Days. 
“Dear Mr. Reefer: I have fed two boxes of 
More-Eggs to my hens and I think they have 
broken the egg record. I have 160 white Leg- 
horn hens and in a croctly 2 21 ave I got 
dozen eggs.”"—H. M, 


Hens ‘Lay 
All Winter 


Results tell the story. Here are just a few 
letters from poultry raisers who are ing 
more eggs and more profits through use 
of Reefer’s MORE EGGS Tonic, 


Gets 132 Eggs on December 1 
“Dear Mr. Reefer: Komedia ore lke some of your 
More-Eggs and it meant MORE S. I am now 
fully convinced of its utility. I have 14 pullets and 
14 hens one year old and the first 10 days in Decem- 
ber they : ed 1] a oy oe — H. F. een. 


Presiden tizens 
Hens Lay 200 Eggs 


Moultin 
Reefer: From the 2ist of November to 
ba) 7th of December, my 36 hens have moulted and 


Your More Bg; Tonic i yo aa 1 
ty Ls in my 


48 Dozen in One Week 


“Dear Mr. Reefer: I can’t express in words how 
much I was a by Yr! youad. I sold 
4244 dozen eg cone Be week, set 4 oom ate some und 
had 134 dozen ft. MRS. LENA McB. 


FRE 


Send aomency ] just the coupon. Pkgs. a few days 
the postman wi it bring = u FIVE $1 packages 
of More E, Tonic. You pay for two 

age only. The other 3 packages are free, 

ou are not nf satisfied with MORE EGGS 
onic at the end of 30 days, your mone a 
be refunded ——. You take no risk, 

delay. Send for this guaranteed egg peace 
and profit maker at once. the coupon, 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 
Oth and Spruce Sts., Dept. 5321 Philadelphia, Pa. 








. | 
all his work | 
with four horses, keeps just enough cows | 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 

9th and Spruce Sts. ,Dept. 5821 Pa. 

pave + 4 5 packages ohn ree Teste for which 
agree pay the postman A us 

when the gacbages arrive Itis cuberstees that 

if | am not entirely satisfied at the end of 00 days 

you will refund my money. 


if you prefer, enclose $2.00cash or meney order with 
this coupon. This brings your order sooner. C.0.D. 





ackages sometimes take longer in the postoffice. 
































LETTERS AND COMMENT } 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscri are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


I wish to express my appreciati on of your valuable 
magazine filled with so much instructive advice, 
each department edited by expert and experienced 
men able to advise in their respective departments. 
We love to read every article, especially Mr. 
Nichols’. He is a great man of history and geog- 
raphy, and has a wonderful faculty for writing his 
articles so plain that all can understand. Keep him 
with us, and Mr. Secor’s articles.—S. L. M., N. D. 


PROHIBITION OUT OF PLACE 


You can stop my subscription to 8. F. Have 
taken it a good many years but your stand on pro- 
hibition is out of place in a farm paper. You ein 
rum is dying out; it is getting worse every day. 
People are making it and drinking it who never 
tasted it before prohibition went into effect. Ii you 
want to air your views on prohibition do it in a 
temperance paver. not a farm paper. Whatever is 
coming to me or my subscription you can give to 
the C. ©. Funa.—G. ©. L 


CALLS TRAPPING METHOD UNFAIR 
I notive in your November issue of the 8. F 
where Mr. G. M. F. has written an article on the 
muskrat and where he states the muskrat is be- 
coming scarce—which is true—and where they were 
killed ruthlessly by farmers and others, and at last 
a a few pointers on the art of trapping them. 
de says where you can find their houses cut a hole 
in the top and set your trap inside. Now I would 
ike to know what would be a greater help to exter- 
minate them quickly than this, where they go to 
ide and get air? ? talked to an old trapper not 
ong ago upon this. He said, “A true sportsman 
would not do this.” I say if you can't catch enough 
fairly don't destroy their homes, and not only lessen 
your chance in the future but also lessen that of 
your brother trapper who wants a living, too. Let 
us hear more along this line thru your good paper; 
oe raising or fur farming in general.—E. G. W 
is. 


” 


HELPED BY PLANS 

I am returning the plans for the poultry house 
that you so kindly sent to me, and I thank you very 
much for the use of them. They were quite a help 
to me. I have my poultry house about completed 
and it is a real good one. I like your paper very 
much and am mostly interested in your poultry 
news.—T. E. 


BROAD IN SCOPE 

8. F. is a valuable asset to any farmer, as its 
scope is broad. I especially like the able manner in 
which you handle the prohibition question and only 
hope you will hammer the wets harder. We need 
such an able advocate in order to save this country 
from once more being shackled by the saloons. 
I think it would be a distinct service to your readers 
if you had a monthly market review, giving the 
receipts of livestock and various farm products in 
the several markets and comparing them with the 
previous year.—G. W. M., Mich. 

HOGS IN KANSAS 

We are very much interested in your journal, as 
we are raising Duroc Jersey hogs. Have 100 wean- 
lings on the feeding floor expecting to have them 
ready to market March Ist We are trying to 
demonstrate tl you can make as much money 
raising hogs in-Kansas as you can rasing wheat.— 
Mrs. H. L. B., Kan 

FEARLESS EDITORIALS 

I am pleased to say that your magazines are 
among the most anxiously-looked-for from month | 
to month and your fearless editorials are of the 
very highest type, and I hope all agree with me 
Your stand on the Muscle Shoals proposition should 
be most highly commended by all working people 
and great is the pity we were not represented by a 

i. J.H 


greater number such as yourself.— 
A PLAN TO CONTROL PRICES 
teading your editorials in the November issue, 
which is the part I usually read first, I note especial- 
ly the one headed “Standards of Living,” in which 
you write, ‘farmers are desirous of setting their 
prices if a way can be devised.” 

A way can be devised. It can be done. Cooper- 
ative marketing is without doubt the best way I 
can think of for handling one end of the game 
When all producers of any commodity market 
cooperatively they will be the exchange, as no other 
concern will have any of the commodity to handle 
But that does not control the output completely 
A union of farmers, however, would. If our com- 
munity clubs organized by the county agent were 
union locals and part of the farm bureau, as well 


as a place to meet for an evening's enjoyment, 
acreage could be cut to any extent desirable to 
force the price to where it should be until the farm- 
ers’ agencies get under way. After this, unity could 


| have answered effectively the statement that ‘‘Any- 


| Indeed, it will take another generation or two to 


With everything highly organized every organiza- 
tion would be able to demand and receive all that it 
is entitled to and no more. This would start a 
vicious circle which would be hard at first glance to 
stop, but there is a way to stop it just where it 
should be. In this I think labor would be the basis 
of first figures. Thérefore, we could start there to 
figure. The farm leaders, laborers and capitalists 
could get together over a large table backed up 
with a stack of facts and figures and decide just 
where to place things. We will then say labor on the 
farm demands $50 a month instead of $35. Our 
leaders would go to their leaders and say, “If you 
insist on this raise we are willing to give it to you 
but you must understand that we wish the same 
scale of wages = insist upon together with other 
costs, which will bring the price you have to pay up 
just that much. Tiseodase. 7 gover are willing to 
pay that much more for raw material we are willing 
to grant this raise.” 

The chances are labor leaders would use some 
other means than strike me'hods to obtain better 
conditions and that labc.ers would devise other 
means of advancing themselves, for instance, by 
saving their money, keeping steadily at work and 
reinvesting their money in safe places, perhaps buy- 
ing shares in the tirms in which they work, legis- 
lating to make it more and more impossible for 
grafters' to operate, etc. he vast majority of 
farmers would probably be in line for this same 
pee and the en Bed dream could probably 
v ae te work for the betterment of all. —W. L. 

+ ak. 


LIKES NICHOLS’ ARTICLES 

The writings of this man Nichols are fine. To 
me it is the best feature of them all in your maga- 
zine. Not that I take any credit from the labor in- 
volved in preparing the other work necessary to 
making good on the farm work side of the mn < Fone 
tion. No doubt, his works are bought at a high 
price, but I know I should never let my subscrip- 
tion lapse while he is on the job sightseeing. I am 
willing to pay my share of the price.—L. £ G. 


TRAVEL ARTICLES AT SCHOOL 

I have been wanting to write for a long time to 
find if I could get those selections (Birdseye Views) 
in book form and now I am delighted to find that I 
can. Evidently someone else has been of the same 
mind as I and has written about it. At present I 
have a stack of S. F. on my desk at school. We find 
them very interesting for use in geography along 
with the regular lessons, but so many books are in 
the way and one book would be much better. I am 
wondering if you have put all the selections in the 
book that have appeared in the magazine for sev- 
eral years under “Birdseye Views.” I also received 
a little bul’etin for use in the school. I thank you 
very much.—Mrs. H. L., Ind, 


NO FAITH IN LEGISLATION 

For farmers to look to law-making for better- 
ment of their condition will be about as effective 
as looking to some scheme of magic to make their 
crops. The admitted purpose of the administration 
was to boost factory wa which were ef at 
le st 100 percent too high. The fruit*raisers of the 
hills asked for nitrogen from Muscle Shoals; in- 
stead, they are given taxes and more taxes, protec- 
tive tariffs for the factories, subsidies for transporta- 
tion companies, increased salaries for the profes- 
sional classes. And won’t there be a busy time on 
the hustings two years hence?—T. R., Ind. 


EXPRESSES POPULAR OPINION 

I found the enelosed program of a community 
club very helpful and certainly appreciate your 
kindness in sending it, and regret not returning it 
sooner. We have taken 8. F. several years and 
have found it to be a fine paper. I have agreed 
with it and all its views and believe it expresses 
popular opinion.—V. B. 

WILL REQUIRE TIME 

I have read your article in S. F. ““Bamboozled by 
Booze” and wish to express my great appreciation 
of the arguments you presented. You certainly 


body can get a drink of anything’ and “There is 
more liquor being sold than ever before.” 

You also have successfully nailed down the argu- 
ment that prohibition was put over when nobody 
was looking. There is a vast quantity of material 
available showing the benefits of prohibition under 
even imperfect enforcement and when the enforce- 
ment machinery is complete and conditions thruout 
the country become adjusted, we may look for still 
better enforcement. 

At any rate, it will require patience and time to 
realize the maximum results of this new policy. 


tell the story 

I want to thank you for the part that S. F. is 
having in stabilizing prohibition sentiment.—R. M. 
H., lowa 

THE LIMIT 

I seldom feel the urge to criticize, but your No- 
vember issue contains a tale which is about as 
sorry a dog’s tale as anything that ever went to 
press. I like dogs myself, and consider them fine 
companions for the little folks, especially when there 
are no other - in a family—just a child. Also 
am tolerant of a normal fondness for any pet; but 
it surely is going to the limit when anyone advo- 





also help the progress of such agencies by buying 
their goods from companies doing business with 
farmers’ agencies just as union men look for the 
union label gn all goods they buy 


a dog to downstairs in a home, and certain rooms 
even there taboo, should do the cleaning up after 


cates a dog sleeping with anyone, especially a 
youngster. Any person who objects to confining 


one and not try to “reform” the long-suff 
domestic “boss.” _ —_e 

If the authorities have the truth in them, we 
must believe that anim carry diseases; they 
surely pick up some undesirable accumulations of 
one thing and another, and one cannot scrub a pet 
every time it has been given the run of the house. 
If there is anything in germs, what else would carry 
them better than a hairy pet such as a cat or dog? 
I ask you! If the author is trying to reprove some 
one of his acquaintance who objects to ‘“‘too much 
animile,”’ he should not go to extremes. 

Tell him to write another tale and have the dog 
well trained as well as wifie. At least, don’t have 
it licking a youngster’s face or the cook’s hands, and 
keep it off the In this day and age, for heav- 
en's sake, let’s be as sanitary as we can, and I am 
sure we can all be kind to p oA animals without 
being maudlin. Some ple will beat their horses 
to a frazzle while working in the fields, and then 
come into the house and raise Cain with the wife- 
of-all-work because she objects to Rover’s muddy 
oe and his hairs decorating her davenport. 

oderation and consideration in all things, and let 
the “fussing’”’ be done by milady who won't have 
a youngster, but who just dotes on a Pekinesel— 
G. H. L., Wis. 


WANTS ARTICLES IN BOOK 

Here is one who is hoping that you will publish 
Mr. Secor’s articles, “Bamboos by Booze,” in 
book form. I for one feel that such a book would 
be fine to put on sale to the general public, make 
Christmas presents to disgruntled wet (pretending) 
editors of band-wagon dope sheets; to barkeeps out 
of a job, who are waiting for the wet millennium to 
come; to members of congress; members of state 
legislatures; also as a complimentary present of 
regard to those who wish their subscriptions sto; 
on account of your dry stand, and others. ou 
with thousands of others, may be a “‘dry fanatic,’ 
but here’s one who prefers to be classed in that 
category, rather than to be classed as a “booze 


maniac.’ 
More power to your pen. HIT "EM HARD 
AND OFTEN. Tell 'em I said so.—P. T. G., Wis. 


ONE ARTICLE WORTH PRICE 
Reading the last issue has yronstes me to write 
you in praise of your paper. I take other papers of 
different kinds, poultry papers, as I am mostly 
interested in the poultry section, and I find more 
real matter pathies to poultry than any paper 
that Iam taking. The thing that I like most about 
it is, most of the time you give real dope as to what 
someone has done, some real experience of actual 
happenings, and most of the time that one article 
is worth the price of the paper. I hope that you 
will keep this up. Taking it all the way thru, it is 
the best farm paper that I have ever been able to 
get, and the price about half what most other 
papers are.—W. C. G. 


GETS SERVICE 

I want to let you know that I am getting just the 
help from your department I ask forand it isalways 
prompt. I think it is something very nice for 
farmers to have, and every farmer ought to be a 
subscriber of such a valuable paper. 

The only two points I think would better S. F. 
are that it sho have a department devoted to 
shop and mechanics notes and that you should pub- 
lish a serap book, let’s say about 100 pases with 
good covers, so that if you read something inter- 
esting and want to save it the only thing rr 9 
is to paste it in this book. I think that is all 
know that would better your wonderful paper, but 
that is all up to you.—G. F. A., Wis. 


“COMMERCIALIZED” SCHOOLS 

In the last issue I read the topic on schools. Now, 
where cities begin to ride the rural districts as to 
schools, it is time to call a halt. Our cities are 
bonded with debt until there is no more to bond. 
Now the same thieving class has turned upon the 
peaceful folds of nature to disrupt and corrupt the 
annals of a quiet neighborhood. We as a farmi 
class ail to itself object to city rule. The little — | 
schoolhouse has given ample means for educational 
paracee, and from that the best men and women 

ave been turned out. They were sturdy, hardy, 
go-free people. We, the ple in Ohio, fought 
hard and long, but with trickery the evil dominated. 
We as a people resent the act. 
We have dubbed them commercialized schools 
instead of centralized. It’s a money-making 
scheme to the detriment of the child as well as 
agriculture. We can get better results if let alone, 
with one-third the cost. 
Our funds are being bartered away in support of 
lawyers, doctors and politicians, as they are dic- 
tating the policy of the home and the child. Russia 
experienced like results. We are being driven to 
the same end, for when public opinion once gets 
aroused there will not be many left to tell the story. 
You can drive any project just so far. 
We as a people decry the lessons of history, and 

oint to the wonderful progress we have mare 
teak at China, Spain and others when in the height 
of their glory! About al! that we call progress was 
borrowed from China. There is nothing new under 
the sun. We are being governed largely by tradi- 
Soon sentiment fortified by ignorance.—H. H. D., 
Ohio. 





We do not hesitate to say that S. F. is the best 
and cleanest all-round farm pepe we ever read, 
Let them “holler” if they don’t like your attitude 
toward booze. The ones that are hit the hardest are 
always the ones that make the most noise.—Mrs. 





A. dD. K Minn. 
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Now; you can own your 
7 Own farm home 
5s in Western Canada 
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You Can’t Buy Until 
You Have Investigated 


You must be satisfied and 
have every question 
answered before taking up 


PACIFIC Vig) 3 
Lad ‘. ’ 
will prosper ris 
Stop Plodding-Get \ ~ SR, The Canadian Pacific Railway offers you an opportunity 
s “. th 

The conditions that have held you back are changed. This 

markable. BUT you must act now: 
If you act now you can still secure good farm acre—the lowest price at which good farm lands 

tricts of Central Alberta and Saskatchewan, or grain growing. P 

chase price. Balance in nineteen annual installments 


b ; 
eUhub otter «= oof HIGH-PRICED LAND 
° at has brought wealth, independence and happiness to 
Started on this | thousands of other men who were situated just as you are. 
easy Otter /£.~6 : tat hav 
A = offer now makes it possible for you to own your own farm 
: home on a long term plan of easy payments that is re- 
9 . + . 7 

DON’T WAIT! This Big Opportunity Will Not LAST 
Canada’s vacant land is fast being occupied. in Manitoba, for an average of about $18 an 
lands in the rich open prairies or fertile park onthe North American continent will ever be offered. 
‘ands of the Lloydminster and Battleford Dis- This land is ideal for mixed farming as well as 
No Taxes on Improvements 
All you have to pay down is 10 per cent of the pur- 
with interest at 6 per cent. BUT, if you purchase 
under settlement conditions, which require oecupation-and reasonable im- 





your farm home. We will provements, there is no further payment of principal until the end of the 
—— coe of ~e im- fourth year, and besides this the interest for the first two years’ will only be 
vestigation trip tosuit your ‘ = Sg ny Ee as “s os 
Pty es pater € sane ta | two per cent per annum, balance of interest at six per cent and principal 
the coupon now for full in- divided into sixteen equal annual installments. 


formation. 








Taxes are moderate and there are no taxes on your livestock, buildings, 
improvements, implements, or personal effects. Good markets, modern 
schools, roads, 
churches, amuse- 
ments, make farm 
life there desirable 
and attractive. 





a M. E. Thornton, Supt. of Colonization, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, & 
930 First Street E., Calgary, Alberta 5 


I would be interested in learning more about: 
(] Prairie Provinces of Canada 3 
(] Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta 
[_] Business and Industrial Opportunities in Western Canada q 
[] Lloydminster and Battleford Districts 





Special Homeseekers Rates 


& 
a 
Pa 
Reduced Railway fares for homeseekers make inspection 
easy. You can also secure free, illustrated pamphlets = 
full of facts and government figures about land values, 
acreage yields, climate, Western Canada’s farm achieve- 
ments of the past and its possibilities of future develop- d 
ment, and setting out in detail plans of selling farms to 
settlers on easy payment terms. Send the Coupon Now! * 
“ 
Va 


Be SEND on cv nde sc ceénsilae teankes sears as cena E 
PDS «wi sncc dud f6tcu Valekwetoel Mr Tir. 3 


Ser es a 


M. E. Thornton, Supt. of Colonization 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
930 First Street E., Calgary, Alberta 
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Tenant Farmers— 
Fathers starting 
sons— Young 
men looking 
for a future— 
Farmers who 
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Get this 
Free Book 
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Farm in Western Canada 
In Wester da, rich, fer 
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Can be used either in or out of doors 

in use, Made in 3 and 6 sizes. Smoke thorough- 
pA cooled before reaching meat 
chambe ves extra fine flavor. 
Absolutely 
fine storage p 
amok ed. 
VALUABLE BOOKLET ven 
with every Smokehouse. ells 
how to yi profits by 
selling home cw pork—also 
gives prize winning recipes for 
curing meat. 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPARY 
¥ 402 H. 7th St. Washington, lowa 


of Gasoline 
Wonderful “carburetor. Reduces 
asoline bills one-half to one-third. 


nereases power of motors 30% to 
50%. Starts easy in coldest weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fitsany car. Attach yourself. Fords 
= Snake as high as 34 miles to gallon. 
Other cars show proportionate —., Send make of 
car. Special 30-day trial offer. mts Wanted. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 3590 Dayton, Ohio 
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“CARELESSNESS DESTROYED 
THIS” 

Right at the turn of a mountain road 
thru a certain forest preserve the eyes are 
drawn from the blackened stumps and 
skeletons of trees on the mountain side to 
a large sign. “Carelessness destroyed this 
once beautiful forest,” says the sign, and 


that a campfire carelessly lit, or a lighted 
match thrown to one side by a careless 


show the approaching results of long-con- 
tinued timber losses, but to me, ‘‘Careless- 
ness destroyed this” made the most 
powerful appeal. 

It is not only the campfire which can 
get away and start a severe forest fire. A 
match may be thrown aside by some smok- 
er and if still alight may start the fire. It 
takes only a second to test the match and 
see that it is out, and a second is not much 
time to spend as insurance to the woods 
you enjoy. Cigar butts, or cigarets, or 
even the contents of a pipe thrown care- 
lessly on the ground irrespective of what 
it may do are dangerous. 
When you build your campfire locate it 
just as far away from inflammable material 
as you can. Do not make a larger fire 
than you need either. Before you move 
on after breaking camp see that every 
vestige of fire is destroyed. 
A little care is none too great return for 
the benefits the forests give to all of us. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


(Continued from page 10) 
administration of the statutes to observe 
the “dry’’ code just as reverently as they 
observe the laws against stealing or man- 
slaughter, for that matter. At the same 
time the president declared that his ad- 
ministration is firmly committed to en- 
forcement and that no suggestion for 
modification may be expected to come 
from the chief executive. Administration 
chiefs are now taking counsel as to what 
measures must be taken to assure more 
strict enforcement. It appears from the 
reports that one of the weaknesses of 
enforcement is that state and local officials 
have been too much inclined to leave it 
all to the federal agencies. Taking ad- 
vantage of the loose condition of enforce- 
ment the wets are making a drive for 
modification. However, the new congress 
where the wets claim to have made some 
gains will be overwhelmingly dry and no 
change in the law can be effected. 

Report of Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
made his annual report to the president. 
It touches the salient features in the agri- 
cultural situation. Therefore quotations 
from the report are in order. 

“This might have been a prosperous 
year for agriculture,” said the secretary 
“and for the nation but for the distorted 
relationship between prices received for 
farm products and the prices paid for 
things the farmer must buy . . . with the 
result that’ the real satisfactions of pros- 
perity are still around the corner.” 

Pointing out the abundance of produc- 
tion in spite of difficulties, Secretary Wal- 
lace records the fact that for the year the 
average of the fourteen principal crops 
was 337,000,000 acres which is 7,000,000 
above the ten-year average and only1,000,- 
000 acres below last year. The tonnage 
for this group of crops was greater than 
last year and above the ten-year average. 
At the same time, the farmers “have a 







it goes on to request every one to use care | 


hand, does not start another such confla- | 
gration. I have seen columns of figures to | 
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ARROW 
GRIPS 


Insure truck traction 
through mud, snow, 
sleet and ice. Only two 
parts,—clamp and 
chain. Clamps can re- 
main on spokes per- 
|{ manently. Chains can be easily put 
on and taken off. Economical. In case 
of breakage, only short length of chain 
needed for replacement. 
At dealers or write,giving make of truck. 
ARROW GRIP MFG. CO., Inc. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


A FRENCH BUHR MILL 


| Of your own will enable you to prepare balanced 
| rations for your stock. Besides you can grind 
corn meal, whole wheat, rye, buckwheat and graham 
flour in small enough quantities to 
| have it always fresh. 

| And if you like you can do custom 
| grinding for your neighbors. It 
| would be hard to find a device of 
| greater utility for the farmer than 
one of these fine French Buhr Milis, 
| We use only imported stones, the 
hardest and best that are known. 


Prices are less than you think. Free trial. Get @ cataiog. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 2006 Kentucky Ave, INDIANAPOLIS 
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wool-mixed socks for $ 
AllSizes. Dark gray. 











WAS VALUED AT $172,880,289.18, and there 
always is a big demand and good prices. Buy 
a farm in the Bread and Butter State. Low prices; 
easy terms. For free map and literature, write , 
Oscar H. Smith, Commissioner of Immigra- 

: pitol, St. Paul, M . 


PATENTS- RADE MARKS 
REGISTERED ~ 


PROCURED- 
service for the 
of inf: 


. free on request. 
‘ashington. D. C.0r2276-U Woolworth Bidg,,4.Y. 








Crop Payment or easy terms—along 
the Northern Pacific Ry., in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 


ton and Oregon. Free literature Say what state | 
nterests you H. W. BYERLY,. 11 NORTHERN | 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA | 


greatly réduced phones power result- 
ing from the decline of farm prices below 
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The secretary has this to say on the 
outlook: 

“There is a gradual improvement in 
rogress which has already bettered the 
| r’s condition over that of a year or 
eighteen months ago. The aggregate 
calen of the crops in the country is about 
a billion and a quafter more than last 
year. The cotton imdustry is better off 
than in three years; the sheep industry, 
especially in the*range region, is getting 
out of the slough of despond; fattening 
hogs and cattle have been fairly profitable 
as corn has been low in price. Cattle 
raisers, however, have not done so well.” 


Farm Legislative Program 


1. First and foremost in the new legis- 
lative drive will come farm credit legisla- 
tion. Leaders of the bloc are confident 
that during the short session which is 
about to begin as this dispatch is being 
written they will be able to frame and put 
thru legislation to provide farmers and 
stockmen with an adequate financial sys-| 
tem. Several bills are pending before the 
banking and currency committees of both 
houses. What exact form the legislation 
will take is still uncertain but it is beyond 
doubt that the credit system available 
to the rural community will be greatly 
enhanced. President Harding himself and 
the Republican leaders are prepared to 
give such legislation a prominent place on | 
the program. 

2. The Capper-French truth-in-fabrics 
bill which has been before congress for 
nearly ten years, Senator Capper informs 
the correspondent of Successful Farming, 
has an excellent chance of being enacted 
into law. It is now pending before the in- 
terstate commeree commrttees of both 
houses and a faverable report from both is 
—a in the near future. 

The transpertation question is given 
a ssemnints place in the farm legislative 
am. Two aims are to the fore: 


irst, the reduction ef freight apenas 
and, second, the repeal of the so-ca i 
guaranty elause of the Esch-Cummins 
act. With the repeal of section 15-a would 
go the restoration to some degree of the 
powers of state railroad commissions. 

4. The house has already passed the 
Voigt filled milk bill, An enormous 
amount of propaganda has been directed 
against it—so much so that it was held 
up in the senate committee on agriculture 
during the last regular session. The 
majority of the committee favor it and an 
early report to the senate is expected. 
Once it reaches the floor of the senate its 
passage is regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion. 

5. Placing the development of Muscle 
Shoals in the hands of Henry Ford is given 
a place on the farm bloc’s program. en 
ever, work on the shoals is being carried 
on now under provision in last year’s 
military appropriation bill and no further 
legislation looking to permanent operation 
of the shoals is expected during the short 
session. 

6. Passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment to prevent the issuance in the future 
of tax-exempt securities. 

7. Legislation to make undistributed 
surpluses and stock dividends pay their 
share towards the maintenance of the 
government. Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon has practically refused to touch 
such surpluses on the ground that the law 
as it stands does not compel. Every effort 
will be made to force his hand in the 
matter. 

8. Hand-in-hand with the demand for 

















reduction of freight rates goes reduction | 
in tax burdens and further economies in | 
governmental administration. 

9. Increase in the loaning power of the | 
federal land banks from $10,000 to $25,000. | 
Passage of legislation to assure this is a 
certainty. | 

10. While favoring the St. Lawrence 
waterways project the farm leaders do | 
not believe that there is any use in agita-| 
ting the matter at this time. 
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demand of men who know value 
and want it. Ask your dealer 
for BIG YAN If you 
can't get it, write us. 
teed by the World's Largest 
Makers of Work Shirts. 


Nocramping or muscle tightness 
in the BIG YANK. It’s made big 
and roomy—across the shoulders, 
sleeves — every- 
where. This roominess, the double 
stitching and strong fabrics give 


6,000,000 
BIG YANKS last year tosatisfy the 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY’ 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The world’s biggest fur buyers 


grading. Ship AT O 











look to us for furs to fill their orders. We must have 
furs and are prepared to pay —_ prices for all you can send us. 

Ship while the market is right! Don’t wait! Don’t hold your furs! At this season, 
you make most mone bp enone your furs coming constantly to Funsten’s. Highest 


The Big Sales on the Funsten Fur Exchange Make Furs Bring More 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 506 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





We anne as million more Muskrat, 
nk, Raccoon, 
Furs at Highest Prices 
















mi a To Eee 
\ en? Tractor Business 
Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


Greater opportunities than ever for 
Y f Rahe Trained Motor Mechanics. 

- Learn here in Six to Ei * 1 ae 
Write today and let me “SHOW YOU 


RAHE Tracton SCHOOL see sere no. 
of HENRY Ses ithe nae sablichod 1a0,) 


8 FP GD Write for our Pre. GUIDE BOOKS and RE. 

CORD of INVENTION BLANK Send n model 

ar sketch and description of invention for 
paten e FREE. 


our opinion of yr) a NT TH 


pili J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON: D.c. 









16,000 Miles 


without a Puncture 


Wonderful invention. Insyde Tyres—Inner 
Armor for auto tires. Postivesy revent 
punctures and blowouts. Give double tire 
mileage, any tire—old or new. 

Over 100,000 Satisfied Customers 
Will not heat or pinch. Use over and overagain. 
Old worn-out casings will give 3 to 5,000 miles 
more service. Low pri - Agents wanted. 


American Aecessories Co., B- 2189 Cincinnati, 0. 


$10 to $50 down starts you 
on 20, 40 or 80 acres in lower 
ich. bal. long ne; Tich clay loam soll. Investigate. 


Write for free bookiet giving full information. 











Swisart Lend Co.. V-1259 First Nat’l. Bank Bidg., Chicago, 
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Cut out this Tag, paste 
on cardboard and tie it 
to your next shipment 


a lL o= 
ps | 











Shipfurs 


—if you have not shipped to Fouke this season 





Split your next shipment fifty-fifty, 
skin for skin, grade for grade. Send 
one half to the house you’ve been 
shipping to and the other half to 
Fouke at once. See how much more] |— 
you get from Fouke. Let the checks 
tell the story. It’s grading that counts 


and Fouke grading mane os Zour 
fur checks bigger. Ow! 
Full prices paid—no a grctarv4 
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FOUKE prices 
are higher 
. FOUKE grading 


is better 


762 FOUKE Fouke returns 


BUILDING _are qu icker 
UR LOUIS. MO. 


Not only is this fur re- 
ceiving house the larg- 
est in actual size, but 
it is the best equipped 
for giving trappers and 
fur shippers such serv- 
ice as they never before 
have known. 
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Any scent on fur or ge) 
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Paya SAY 
WINTER TRAPPING 

When the fall work is finished and the 
farm boys have had a few weeks rest they 
feel like doing something to make a little 
“pin money”’ for the winter. The skunk 
and opossum are found in nearly all parts 
of the country and arranging the set for 
these little animals is very simple indeed. 

Right away he says, “Whew! Noskunks 
in mine for all the money in King Solo- 
mon’s mine.” But wait a minute. When 
you know how, the odor will not amount to 
anything. We will talk about that later. 

All the equipment necessary for catth- 
ing the skunk and opossum are the ordi- 
nary steel traps found at any hardware 
store. Skunks are found pretty much all 
over the country, while the little civet cat 
and opossum prefer the climate a trifle 
warmer than the skunk. 

The skunk and civet cat believe in being 
neighborly and usually live in colonies. 
Quite often twelve or eighteen may be 
caught in a single colony. The civet cat 
is a lover of mice and quite often takes 
up his quarters around the barns or cribs 
where grain is kept and mice abound. They 
also work along hedges and have their 
regular runs or paths from one colony to 
the other. Therefore, when one or two 































1 speak of. 


| the root of the tail. 
|around it leaving a small patch of hair 
This will in no way damage | 
the fur. 





may be destroyed with gasoline. This, o 
course, should be done away from fire and 


come with it. 


For trapping opossums practically the 
same methods may be employed, except 
the traps should be covered with leaves or 
grass. The best bait for opossums is sar- 
dines. Scatter small bits of it on the trail 
and they will follow it to the traps. 

The opossum pelt is valuable and so is 
the carcass, especially if one lives near a 
city where they are served as meat, as 
many people prefer an opossum dinner to 
almost any other. 

The opossum is found in the woods 
generally not far from the water, if there 
happens to be any.—J. N. B.. Neb. 


SETS THAT CATCH THE FOX 

The best fox sets are those that require 
no bait, for he is promptly suspicious 
when you place a delicious bait out for 
him. Most foxes have runways that are 
pretty well defined, and you should know 
them. They follow along elevated places 
like*stene walls, log fences, and old logs, 
as well as ridges and other high places. 

The fox will follow a cow path for miles 


| if it is located in the line of his travel over 


ja hill. 


Once you have discovered such a 


catches are made at a hole, the place | runway you should remember it until late 


should not be abandoned for many may 


/fall and then set your trap. 


However, 


be taken from the same hole belonging to | there are some things that you should do 


the same or some neighboring colony. 
Bait for Skunks 


The traps may be set near the mouths | 


of the hole on the colder nights and on 
the warmer nights when they are liable to 
be more active, possibly the better plan 
is to build several V-shaped tunnels of 
rocks or logs near the colony. In the back 
of each, place a piece of bloody meat as a 
bait or decoy and place the trap at the en- 
trance 

Before placing the bait a very good plan 
is to tie the bait to a string and drag it over 
the ground a few times from the different 
holes to the place of setting. As soon as 
the skunk scents the trail he will follow 
it to the tunnel and be trapped. If they 
can be trapped a little way from the hole 
it will be better as they will be less liable 
to move the colony. 

If the trapping is done close to the house 
or barn, the bait should be omitted, espe- 
cially if dogs and cats are liable to follow 
the trail to the trap. If the traps are left 
setting thru the day, a little wooden brush 
may be placed above them to prevent 
hawks or buzzards from stealing the bait. 

Logs placed side by side leaving six or 
eight inches between them, and covered 
over with brush, make very good places 
for setting the traps as one may be placed 
at each opening. 

The traps may be sprinkled lightly with 
leaves or grass to conceal them, using care 
that nothing gets under the paddle, pre- 
venting it being sprung when the animals 
step on it. 

Civet Cats in Low Places 


| go around. 


| brush that is near. 


|in late summer so that by fall the foxes 
| will have become accustomed to them, 


; ' across the trail to provide in the early 
When a hole is found, a pretty good plan | season for the trap bed. 
to determine whether or not it 1s inhabited of log make good ones. 
is to look for hairs, for they will be sticking | away with a stick or your hands to make 
about the walls of the hole if it is inhabited. | the hole for the trap and then pack this 


|in order to get the trail ready for catching 


the fox. 


At certain places along the path that | 
the foxes follow you must place sticks | 


across the runway. Use sticks that you 
find lying about. Never cut one for this 
purpose. Never mind if it is half decayed 
so long as it may be laid across the trail 
so that the fox will be compelled to jump 
over it. 

The best stick to use is one that is two 
inches in diameter and three or four. feet 
long. Place it carelessly across the path 
in a narrow place where the fox cannot 
It should be elevated six to 
twelve inches and may be held in place 
by resting it against stones or logs or in 


Where to Locate Set 
Where the runway passes by a big 
tree or between two large trees or be- 
tween trees and rocks is a fine place to 
locate this set. Put your sticks in place 


and will think nothing of leaping over 
them. 

Often it will be possible to find such 
sticks or some kind of obstruction already 
located for you in a fox runway. So 
much the better. In any case the trap 
should be wrapped well in wax paper so 
that the bearings and working parts of 
the pan and trigger are protected, and 
buried eighteen inches from the stick 
across the trail. 

Make sure when scouting for sticks 


Rotted pieces 
Scoop the earth 





| 
out of doors. 

The little bag holding the scent lies at | 
To remove this, cut | 











COWNIE RI 





The civet cat will usually be found more | level full with pieces of rotten log. Dry 
plentiful along the low places in hedges or | leaves and ashes will also make a good 
around culverts and in and about stumps /| bed for the trap when the time comes | 


or brush piles. 


holes may be dug in banks and the bait | 
placed in the rear with the trap guarding | 


the entrance. Some very good catches are 
made in this manner. 


Around the low places, | for placing it near the stick. 


Some old trappers advocate putting 


two traps in for this set, one each side | 
of the stick across the path. 
| not 


This is 
of 


necessary since the fox thinks 


To frevent odor after the catch is made, | leaping the stick and so will place his 


use a small caliber rifle and shoot the skunk | feet right for doing this. 


Hence, his feet 


from behind, hitting him in the back of the | are near the trap bed either when begin- 


head in line with the spine. 


If the hit is | ning the -leap, or when he comes down, 


made correctly, the animal will be killed | and either position offers a good chance 
instantly and no odor will be noticed to | of trapping him.—T. E, B. 






SHIP DIRECT 


TRAPPERS, BUYERS, DEALERS 


will find the best market for 
their Furs through 


MAMM 
Fur SALES 


CONDUCTED BY 








IN ST. LOUIS SINCE 1871 
PRICES HIGHEST HERE 


World’s Leading Buyers attend 
Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 
assuring full market prices for 
every lot sold. 


SHIP EVERY PELT YOU HAVE—TODAY 
Taylor Free Service Helps You 
Mest complete fur market reports, also ship- 
ing tags sent FREE — including BOOK of 
Trips, 52 pages in colors. Be Taylor Equipped 
and make more money. Be sure to have this 
wonderful service to guide you, 17! you in 
direct touch with the market and ip make 
our catch you nig woney this winter. ALL 

FREE TO YOU WRITE. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
145 Fur Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















- And made into beautiful 

fur coats, robes, Jeather, ete. 

The right way to make your raw 
hides and skins bring the full value 


to which you, the owner, are entitled. 


Thousands send eir hides to Cownie—the 
old reliable tanner—and SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
Why don’t you? 
WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST 
CATALOG —fully _ illustrated — 







gives all prices and full informa- 
tion about our service, 
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GLOBE TANNING CO. Somtne* Syest 
FARMERS, SAVE $400 
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Bend in this ad when sh f your for 
tanning and save $4.00 on or 
Robes With Black Kersey Cloth $8.00 


Tanning $8.00. High Gauntlet 00 
Bil ot yoo bite teescia te 
35 9,30 per. cont more. Write for our 
All kinds of fur repairing a specialty 
City Robe & Tanning Co. 
Mason City, lowa. 
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ANDERSCH BROS. Deot. 22, 


ANDERSCH BROS. Deol. 22, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW Y JERSEY FARM CATALOG FREE 





by 


URS HIDES 


ping to us than b oma at home. 
est cash prices paid for Hid 
Wool, Tallow, Beeswax. No 


HidesTanned Into Robes 
$2.50 to$10. Hides tanned z ex: 
H ace 


changed for Sole, Harness, 
Leather. Write for Price list. Est. 30 yrs. 
Minn. 


bed, map, photos, many stocked and equip- 


ped. Finest climate, markets, schools. Hundreds of bar- 
@ins. Vineland Farm Agency, 549-DN Landis Ave., Vincland,N.J. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


fe a monthly magazine, crammed full 
of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Trap- 


SS an ee 
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fish and game la 
and one hel pful hints for sportsmen 
fleticast Sportaman tells what to do 


how to cook grub 

blinds, how 

to train your pastes do, — 
Preserve trop! ow to a 
n club, tow te butla a rifle range. 

e will send you National Sporte- 
man for a whole . 12 Big 
Numbers, and the handsome 
Mosaic fatoh Fob wR 


herewith oa receipt of $1.00. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what it’s like, 
%, we'll send you a copy of this 


with our 
Bulletin of 8 
Bargain Com 
tion Offers, on re- 
ceipt of 25cin 
stamps or 
Wrap the money 
in advertise- 
ment and mail it 
right now to 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


259 Newbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL USE 


Have you acquired the dictionary habit? Do the 
boys and giris in your home make free use of the 
dictionary? A free use of the dictionary is sure to 
improve and enrich one's English and at the same 
tlme enable them to get a far greater degree of sat- 
isfaction out of general reading. The New Standard 
Dictionary offered on pace 23 of the new Su 
Farming Reward Book will be found a satisf 
dictionary for both home and school use. The boo! 
is offered for subscriptions to Successful Farming 
amounting to $2. his is only one of a dosen or 
more interesting book offers in the rew » 
copy of which we will be glad to send you if you do 
not y have a copy of it. 


rtment 


; |One may study prints of them in books 


‘ |edge of them is of little value. When fol- 


- | different tracks and learn the 


b ridge almost exactly in the same place 
each time and the mink makes lar 
trips up or down the stream. hese 
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VY coats, 
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Wé tan them-You Ry | 


Stylish garments, warm and durable, made to 
erder from horse, cow or fur bearing animals. 
Gloves and caps from the trimmings. Seve 60 to 75 per cent 


FREE 82» CATALOG. How to prepare 


shtelacmilihitas 







lass teed work- 
tafog gives full to- 
latest style suggestions. 


Write today for your 7 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
74 Se. First St. MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








$135 to $195 Month £ve%, cond week oo tal 


ficient. Write immediately for free list of Government 
oaitiong now obtainable ;free sample examination ques- 
ions and schedule showing dates and places of coming 


inations ur te 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, M300, ROCHESTER, W. Y, 
en INSTITUTE. M300, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Vv on delivery. 5 
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FUR BEARERS 


A Paying Sport 


PERSON who hasspenta great part 
of time in the woods soon learns the 
tracks made by the different animals. 


but unless he actually learns them beside 
the stream or else near the den, a knowl- 


lowing the trap-line, make a study of the 
ifferent 
habits of the animals. A track made in 
the mud appears different from the same 
track in the dust or snow, so this first of 
all must be well understood. 

Animals travel more or less in general 
directions or paths. A skunk crosses the 


aths should be noted before the animals 
ibernate for the coldest part of the 
winter. 
Skunk Hibernates First 

The animals first to go into hibernat »» ' 
are the skunk and the muskrat, follow vu 
by the opossum in a few weeks. As the 
days grow colder the raccoon will remain 
in his den but will venture forth on warm- 
er nights. The mink is practically the 
only fur-bearing animal that continues 
to run the woods in search of food thruout 
the winter and only on the very coldest 
nights does he remain in his lair. 

No fur bearing animal offers as much 
sport and exercise in tracking as does the 
mink. He makes tracks every night and 
goes long distances in search of food, gen- 
erally staying over the day at one end of 
the journey and returning the following 
night. If the tracks lead up stream one 
night they will surely lead down stream 
the next. He generally follows a small 
stream but many times ventures upon the 
highlands in search of food. If a person 
is acquainted with the territory it isn’t 
necessary to follow the tracks to the up- 
lands but to get the general direction and 
hit the trail farther down the stream. 

Very rarely does a mink stay in a log or 
tree on the uplands but prefers the bank of 
some stream under a large tree or better 
still an old muskrat den. In case he is 


can be done is to set some steel traps care- 
fully concealed or else wait until the next 
day and track him again with the ho 
that he will not spend the following night 
in a place so difficult to dig out. 

To Dig Out Minks 

In digging out a mink one should be 
sure that every possible avenue of escape 
is guarded. A piece of fuse used in a coal 
mine is the best thing to use in detecting 
the holes whereby he may escape. Light 
one end of the fuse and stick this as far 
back into the den as possible. Watch for 
smoke to come out back on the bank and 
plug up these places. The only entrance 
now open is where the fuse was placed and 
this is guarded as one digs. A mink is 
easily awakened and may appear at the 
entrance as a person comes near to him. 
In case the hole becomes too hard to finish 
digging out, one may be rewarded by 
wikdswing a few yards and watching 
the entrance closely. After being dis- 
turbed a mink will generally leave for new 
quarters, so it sometimes pays to watch 
with a rifle for a few minutes. 

The opossum is a hard animal to track 
because he takes no general direction, but 
zigzags about, crossing his own trail 
several times. As a rule this animal 
doesn’t travel very far and usually spends 
the entire winter in the same log or tree 
and searching for food from this place. It 
isn’t necessary to pick up a fresh track in 
order to locate his den. He may be out in 
search of food one night and not come out 


again for a couple of weeks. Since he has 
only the one den this may be easily found 
as he doesn’t travel far from it. The foot 





print of this animal! is large and round with 


the toes radiating out from the center. 
One characteristic of his tracks is a streak 
_ in the snow as a result of dragging the 


Occasionally the muskrat ventures out 
during the winter, but this is rare and it 
is hardly worth the time to track him 
unless one has some traps to set at the 
place where he goes back into the bank or 
under the ice. The muskrat drags his 
tail and leaves a heavy mark in the snow. 
This is easily distinguished from the 

since the latter leaves a light 
mark whereas the former is heavy and con- 
tinuous. 

One of the easiest animals to trail is the 
raccoon. This animal hibernates thruout 
the greater part of the winter. He ven- 
tures forth during the latter part of Jamu- 
ary and the forepart of Feb , the be- 
ginning of the mating season. tracks 
are quite re © and his footprints closely 

esemble a baby’s. Since the animal 
cravels in a straight course and over fairly 
open territory, he is easy to trail. His 
path may lead thru a cornfield or along a 
stream where he is searching for food. As 
he approaches the tree in which he stays 
he goes direct to it without suspicion of 
anyone ever following the trail. After a 
warm night when the snow has melted 
quite rapidly is the best time to look for 
his trail. 

Skunk Hard to Track 

For financial returns, tracing the skunk 
offers the greatest opportunities. The 
mating season of this animal corresponds 
quite closely to that of the raccoon and 
one can expect to find his tracks after a 
comparatively warm night the same as 
that animal. His tracks may be a little 
difficult to follow, especially if he is search- 
mg for food, since he is inclined to zigzag 
to some extent. His footprints are char- 
acterized by the long prints of the toe- 
nails. This animal enters so many holes 
in the bank that his den may be a little 
tuisleading. Before beginning to dig him 
out, circle the place several times and 
make sure that the animal has not slipped 
out in some obscure place. Usually one 
does not have to dig far nor in a very 
difficult place to locate him. If possible, 
kill the animal in the den rather than 
allow him to get out. There are some- 
times several skunks in one hole and if 
one is allowed to get out, they all will 
attempt the same thing and may succeed 
in getting away.—G. M. T., Iowa. 

BOY’S TRAPPING EXPERIENCE 

Every autumn, when the seasons open 
for trapping, I set traps for muskrat; mink, 
skunk, w and fox. By my own experi- 
ence I have found that skunks are caught 
the easiest of any of the animals men- 
tioned. One way to catch skunk is to 


locate their dens and set traps at the en- 
trance. The dens are easily distinguished 
from others by the odor. 

If dens cannot be located, traps should 


be set in big piles of stumps. The bait, 
which is a piece of rabbit or muskrat that 
is tainted, is placed by the trap. This 
should be tied. The traps used are No. 1 
or No. 1. 

Skunks are killed with a 22 caliber rifle 
by shooting the skunk in the back of the 
neck right into the spine. This way the 
animal is paralyzed and does not let off his 
perfume. The skunk lives chiefly on field 
mice, grubs and birds. They live mostly, 
in old houses, or piles of stumps.—A. P. 
Wis. 
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HERSKOVITS PAYS YOU 


MORE CASH MONEY FOR YOUR FURS-WHY? 
BECAUSE WE ARE ON THE SPOT 





SHIP Hh ete TO HERSKOVITS 


‘‘Where Millions Wear Furs”’ 

‘‘Where Millions of Furs are Manufactured” 
‘‘Where the Majority of Furs are Sold” 
*‘Where the World’s Buyers come to Buy.”’ 


NEW YORK IS THE MASTER FUR MARKET 


MORE FURS are Bought, Sold, Manu- 
factured and Worn right in NEW YORK 
than anywhere else in the entire world. 

That’s WHY we can and do pay you 
MORE CASH MONEY for your FURS. 
Trappers, Shippers, Commission and floor 
sale Houses all over the country must 
DEPENDon NEW YORK the Master FUR 
CITY for their outlet. Remember, Hersko- 
vits does not deduct 5 percent COMMIS- 


SION. 


The House of ALBERT HERSKOVITS 
& SON, the BIGGEST AND BEST ORGANI- 
ZATION of its kind in the world stands 
ready to serve you at all times. 


The HERSKOVITS service is the Greatest and 
Quickest in the land. The SAME DAY your furs 
are received our Expert Graders grade and price 
your furs to the Highest Market Values, paying 

u every cent they are worth. Your money 
is mailed to you the SAME DAY. 





Make ALL the PROFIT yourself by send- 
ing all your furs DIRECT TO HERSKOVITS. 


HERSKOVITS makes no idle over-esti- 
mated exaggerated claims. Every state- 
ment HERSKOVITS makes is backed by 
$5,000,000.00 CAPITAL and RE- 
SOURCES, and 35 years SQUARE DEAL- 
INGS with Trappers and Fur Shippers. 
Figure it out for yourself and you will readil 
understand why ALBERT HERSKOVITS 
SON can and does pay you MORE CASH 
MONEY for your fur shipments 


TO 
HERSKOVITS 


Do as thousands of Old Trappers and Fur Shi 
pers are doing. Ship ALL your furs DI RECT to the 
World’s Largest arid Greatest Fur House 
located in New York—The World’ s Master Fur City. 


Make your Trapping Outfit Complete NOW. 


Send us your order for all your supplies TODAY 

and get b any share of the Big Fur Catch this 

winter. Our supply prices are the lowest for the 

— Merchandise. A Big Guarantee stands behind 
transaction F vas with the HOUSE OF 
KOVITS. 





Write to-day for FREE Guaranteed Price List, Trappers’ Treasure Book, Shipping Tag, Etc. 
Eo All your Fur Business Direct with the World’s Largest Fur House 


ALBERT HERSKOVITS & SON 


DEPARTMENT 313 
44-50 WEST 28th ST. 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 





Know This Tag! Cut It Out, Paste on Cardboard and Tie to Your Next Fur Shipment for Most Money 
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THE TERROR OF FLINT RIDG 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 


HE first inkling Flint Ridge people had of any break in 

the placid peacefulness of their community came with 

the return of a party of hunters from the big timber of 
the shellbark hickory bottoms which lay silent and tangled, 
mostly covered with swales of stagnant water, along the wind- 
ing course of Berry Run, a little stream that wound thru this 
rough but picturesque hill country of snowy flint rock. 

It was early in the fall season, while the nights were almost 
as bright as day with the great harvest moon which rode over 
the shimmering slopes of flmt lands, that the first event in this 
reign of terror took place. 

Bill Davey, the old Englishman who lived at the hotel or 
tavern with his guns, rods and dogs, had taken his pack of 
coon hounds and with several other men who enjoyed the sport 
of night hunting had started for the hickory bottoms along 
Berry Run. Some time in the early part of the night before 
the loungers about the village tavern had dispersed, Davey 
and his companions had returned wild eyed and excited wit 
a story of such a startling nature that at first they had been 
laughed at by those who heard it. Three 
hounds of the pack which Davey and his 
comrades had taken along that evening 
failed to return with the hunters. The next 
day a party of men, at the urgent request 
of the old sportsman, accompanied him to 
the hickory bottoms land and there they 
found the place where the three hounds had 
been killed and torn almost to shreds by 
some great animal. Unmistakable evidence 
pointed to the truth of Davey’s story of the 
night before, that some 
ferocious beast had set 
upon his pack as they sur- 
rounded a tall sycamore 
tree at the edge of the 
creek. In the darkness it 
had plunged thru the shad- 
ows with a scream,alighting, 
in the midst of the pack, 
cutting into bits three 
of the hounds before the 
men could-get even a 
glimpse of the mysterious 
creature. Then with a 
terrible scream it had 
plunged away thru the 
half darkness of the tim- 
bered spaces. 

“I tell you, men, I’ve 
hunted these woods for 
twenty years, and I know 
there never was such an 
animal here before. "Twas 
a mountain lion—that’s 
what tore those dogs to . 
pieces last night,” the old . 
sportsman insisted. 

The hounds had picked 
up the trail some distance 
down the stream and had followed it with a clamor to a sharp 
bend in the stream where they treed it up one of the large 
sycamores so common in the bottoms. The men, thinking it 
was merely a large swamp coon which the dogs had sent up 
the tree, followed at a leisurely pace and had just come within 
sight of the place where the dogs crowded around the trunk 
of the tree when the seream had split the wooded aisles and 
some long, tawny, dark shape hurtled down thru the air di- 
rectly into the mass of dogs beneath. “> | hurried forward 
to the place where the dogs and some gre. imal struggled 
and fought, but just as they reached the place .. nere in the dim 
half light of the moon they were able to see, tue ..range animal 
had sprung away with great bounds into tue brush, leaving 
three maimed and dying dogs as evidence of its ferocity. 

There was no doubt that some mysterious, terrible night 
prowler had attacked the dogs. No small animal such as was 
common in that strip of swamp timber, wild and tangled tho 
it was, could have done the terrible work that appeared there 
before them. 

For several nights excitement over the strange visitor on 
the Ridge ran hfgh. Old men declared that it was nothing 
more than a large and ferocious bobcat. Others denied that 
such a small animal could or would do such damage to packs 
of plucky hounds as was now being reported from various 
parts of the country around Flint Ridge. Lambs, sheep and 
even large sized pigs were disappearing from the farmers’ 
stockpens and pastures. Not a day passed that some farmer or 
villager didn’t come in to report the killing of some animal 
from their fields, barnlots or pens. A reign of terror had sud- 
denly begun to afflict this peaceful farming community. 

Bill Davey, finally organized a posse of hunters one evening, 
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and they spent the following day combing the woods about 
the vicinity of Berry Run and the gorges that lay back in the 
flint hills. In these deep, dark, silent valleys the animal was 
supposed to be hiding in the daytime to prowl forth at night 
and prey upon the farmers’ herds and flocks. 

This could not continue in a thickly settled community 
even tho it was a rough and forested country, without a great 
deal of excitement. Consequently the whole community turned 
out en masse at the clan call of the old sportsman who had lost 
the three fine coon hounds on the night of the animal’s first 
appearance in the community. 

“A mountain lion? Bah!” croaked old Squire Jim Brown, 
a veteran of the gold rush days of ’49, as he listened to the 
medley of excited voices that evening. With a skeptical shake 
of his head the old squire sauntered out of the store winking 
slyly at Lem Hobbs, the village postmaster, as he passed the 
letter files at the front of the store. 

The next day the big hunt was staged, and the rough, rocky, 
thickly timbered gorges of the hills were thoroly searched b 
the hunters, armed wit 
all sorts and types of guns. 
As the October sun fell like 
a great red ball into the 
crimson mists of the west- 
ern woods the band gath- 
ered to the continued blasts 
of Davey’s hunting horn. 
Some dragged their heavy 
boots wearily over the 
flinty slopes toward the 
crossroads above the village 
while others came with a 
dogged, angry haste, but 
all reported the same thing 
—not a sign of “The 
Terror.” 

“Boys,” the old leader 
declared after listening to 
the reports of all the parties 
and individual hunters, 
‘“‘there’s only one thing to do now. 
That is for every man to go home 
and pen his stock up in some place 
where it will be safe from this 
animal, then watch with rifle or 
shotgun loaded with buckshot thru- 
out the nights. This is the season of 
the full moon for part of the night 
at least and a person should be able 
to see an animal the size of this one 
at a good distance. And when you 
do shoot, shoot to kill! That’s all 
I can advise-you now.” 

The twilight settled down over 
the crowd of men, and the chill of 
frost crept into the autumn air. 


“Then a streak o' somethin’ shot down at me— From below them in the direction 


of the village came the nasal, tune- 

less quaver of some one singing a 
a hymn. “Squire Jim!’ announced one of the crowd, 
smiling. 

“On his way over to Clay Lick, I suppose,” one of the tired 
hunters grunted as he shouldered his shotgun and started 
away thru the twilight fields for his home. 

There was a general laugh from the party that now started 
down the road toward the village headed by Bill Davey. 
It was neighborhood gossip how the old squire had quarreled 
with his own church in the village and had withdrawn from it 
to ride some twelve miles over the ridge roads to Clay Lick, 
a little out-of-the-way church which a few of the hill people 
had built in a wild deep valley. 

As they walked down the hill the squire came trotting u 
the road on his flea-bitten grey mare. His trembling high 
pitched voice refused to mute the perpetual snarl that had 
eaten like an acid into its timbre even in the fervor of one of 
his favorite hymns. The cynical rasping twang that had won 
for him more enmity than good will among his church-going 
neighbors refused to be silenced even when he sang. 

As he approached the little band of hunters the squire drew 
rein and brought to a standstill the old steed he had ridden 
for many years about the country. 

“Wall, did ye twist th’ mountain lion’s tail some today, 
Brother Davey? I don’t see ary a hair o’ th’ terror o’ Flint 
Ridge anywheres about.” 

There was biting sarcasm rather than friendly interest in 
the old gold seeker’s tones. The tired leader of the hunt was in 
no humor for the squire’s raillery, acid as usual, and a sharp 
word was upon his lips. But with a mere shake of the head he 
passed on down the road. 


“T might bring that lion with me (Continued.on page 102 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 101 


Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Time 
Mills and Save Up to $200 to $2,000! 






FREE BOOKS! 


200 Home Plans 
Shows plans, photos, specifications, bungalows, 
country homes; 3 to 10 rooms. Wholesale prices. 


Free. 
Barn Book 
654 sizes and kinds of barns, hog and poultry 
houses, implement sheds, granaries, and other 
farm buildings. Book Free. 


Building Material Catalog 


5,000 bargains in lumber, millwork, doors, win- 
dows, mouldings, roofing, paint, hardware, plumb- 
ing, etc, Book Free. 





Write for 











Jap-a-Top Slate Clear White Pine Gordon-Van Tine 
Quality Paint 

Goes further. Lasts 
Finest longer. Special kinds 
for every purpose. 
quality white Highest quality house 


Suarfaced Roofing 5x Panel Door 
Greenorred;85lbs.to | The Standard door of 


roll, Complete with 
nails and cement. Fire- 
resisting; 
@ guaranteed 15 
years. Other 
gradesatlow- 


America. 
— manufacture, 
lumber“A” 


pine. Size 2-6 
x 6-6—1)4-inch 
thick. 

A Special Gordon- 
Van Tine Bargain 


$360 





Gordon-VantTine Co. 





STA BLISHE DO 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Pacific Coast Mill: Chehalis, Wash. Home Office: Davenport, [owai Southern Mill: Hattiesburg, Miss. 
(Address Desk R17 at Office nearest you) 
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Gordon -Van Tine 
Barn No. 437 

Famous Gevéen -Van Tine 
Gothic Roof Barn. Eliminates 
lumber waste—gives biggest 
* sett qpece. ——— qooer~ -eut. 
en case, loset, fi ui it yourse nteriors 
attic. Good-sized entry Fi, ~~ rey to suit you. See book, 
box or washroom, Gordon-VanTine Farm Buildings" 


Wholesale Prices 
omes, Barns and Lumber! 


AGAIN Gordon-Van Tine starts the new year with prices 

far below ordinary markets! Don’t make a move to- 
ward building—or repairing—whether it be a new house, 
barn, hoghouse or other farm building unti! you get our latest 
books and 1923 price list. Over 200,000 farmers are our customers. 
We ship to them direct from mill—cut out all in-between profits— 
and because we do business all over the country, can sell to. you 
at, or less than, wholesale prices. 


Send for New 1923 Price List! 


Get posted now! Find out just how Gordon-Van Tine can save 
you money. Our new book shows 200 homes—bungalows, square 
type of houses, colonial—whatever you wish. Planned by expert 
architects to give you most comfort, convenience, and to save work for the house- 
keeper. Homes as low as $709—all materials complete. Write! 


“I Saved $1,500”—P.0.Sorenson Values You Can’t Match Locally 
“Saved about $400”’—C.T.Lecher; T a to 2 : 
“I figure Mr. Anderson saved $500" Whether it is a can of paint, a roll of roofing, 
—C. S. Mhyre; “Certainly got a a garage, or a complete house or barn, you can 
bess ain, mares fully $1. 500’ ws) R. buy it of Gordon-Van Tine at wholesale. And 
siliespie e saved DO percent — oe auare » ee : © 
A. © Lindahl When thousands We guarantee highest value of material or re 
fund your money. No “Government Jumber” or 
second-hand stuff—all fresh, new material. 


write like this, can you afford not 
Ready-Cut Saves Labor and Lumber 


to buy from Gordon-Van Tine? 
5,000 Building Material Bargains 

Heavy joists and framing for houses and barns 
come sawed, notched, ready to nail together. 


Gordon -Van Tine 
Home Plan No. 506 

A big, roomy farm home 
with 4 bedrooms, living room, 
dining room and kitchen, with 
hall, bath, closets, built-in kitch- 





—— 


Immense stocks of everything in our 
Building Material Catalog — Sent Free. 
Lumber Doors Bathroom and 


Shingles Roofing E ymematapetics - ies 
Lath Screens Paints Parts cut by machinery —saves 17% lumber and 
SS SS up to 30% labor on the job. Another big Gordon- 


Windows Furnaces Hot-Bed Sash,etc. : s - 
Van Tine saving for you. 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


Write us what you are going to build, enclosing 
your list of material or estimate. We will give 
yo: guaranteed freight paid price, and prove 
cur savings. 


All material Mail Coupon Today 
complete.Lumber ae NE NT eet eR em en 
$960 ready-cut, bun- _ 


Garages 
$80 and Up 





. paint, all 


Gor on-Van Tine Co. 


=e died and marked. 
a Build it yourself | Address Desk R17at Office nearest you | 
and save money. 
= - I Send me Free Books. I expect to I 
| D Build 0) Repair; as follows: | 
1866S a | 
[ Address cinieamengeell ! 


1, ceauew ans am an ane ams ones a EDEN 
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quickly when stock, produce, fruit or 
grain is wanted. 





Telephones 
are unexcelled for magneto telephone service. 
Mutual Telephone Companies have been estab- 
lished by groups of farmers all overthe country 
tt [ =) a 





Write'for Bulletin No.20-whidutelléhhow you 
can do @ in your neighborhood. 
Stromberg-CarlsonT elephoneMfg. Co. 
Chicago Rochester Kansas City 
White nearest office 














Most stupendous values ever 
offered. Same quality costs £30.00 
elsewhere. All sizes and all styles 
cost the same—No extra charges, 
We pay delivery. Money back if 
we fail to please you. 


SAMPLES FREE 4 »ostcera or tctver 


brings you free a big 
assortment of cloth samples, self measuring 
charts and style book. Fine all wool serges and 
worsteds, all latest colors and patterns included. 


Your Suit Won’t Cost You a Cent 


If you have a few spare hours to show and adver- 
tise our amazing bargains, your own suit won't 
costacent. This is a wonderful chance for agents 
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THE TERROR OF FLINT RIDGE 


Continued from page 100 
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when I come back this evenin’ from AAA Sirs 
Clay Lick, boys,” the squire ras ith | owe 

ay Lick, boys,” the squire rasped, with A CAH 
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just a suspicion of a chuckle in his vo'ce IL ho KAAS 
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“T hope it gits him right by his miser- 
able old coat tails,’ one of the young men 
in the party declared as he limped along 
| the road favoring a blistered heel. “He 
| wouldn’t care a whoop if all the stock in 

the country was devoured by that beast 
just so he had nothing missing himself.’ 
| The twilight gave way to soft darkness 
|and from the hills there floated down the 
| far off bark of a lonely fox. The tang of 





| comme frest and the delicious of 
Ti corn fields reached the nostrils 
of the y as it approached the village. 
|Ina time they were all gathered 


}around the glowing stove in the 

| hotel and general store, relating to the 
| crowd of townspeople their efforts of the 
'day. Keen disappointment was sensed 
by all the stay-at-homes as they listened. 

“Maybe the old squire will bring him 
|in when he comes from Clay Lick meetin’ 
| house,” one of the party laughed as he 
started for his heme. 

It had grown late by the time the many 
different accounts of the hunt were re- 
| lated, and Mr. Hobbs was fidgeting around 
on his high steol back of the glass parti- 
tion that divided the pestoffice files from 
\the main part of the store and hotel. 
The ae — I to wpa og a 
Outside t ull c moon rode high in 
the sky over the hardwoods that barely | Allmen, women. bays, wists, 2! to e tionasyer 
moaned in the night breeze. The slopes write immesiately—TO-DAY. 
of the flinty fields glittered cold and white ENSTITUTE, Dept. 150, St. Louis, 
and the silence was broken only by the 
oceasional weird hooting of the great 
grey owls in the timber near the edge of 
town. 

A party of young men and boys stood 
at the edge of the dusty street in front 
of the store. Suddenly one of the boys 
held up his hand for silence. From the 
hills north of town came the faint thud 
of hoof-beats, growing louder, then dying 
away as the horse followed the uneven 
grade of the road. Closer and closer they 
came, until the sound was plainly heard 
on the night air—the running of a horse— 
the hoof-beats of a horse running as few 
horses ever ran in that easy going, placid 
community. 

One of the boys whistled thru his teeth. 

“Must be some one after th’ a 
by th’ way that horse is clippin’ it off.’ oona “— 

“Then the quavering, frightened urge beckaches Send for FRE catalog No. ba showing low 


















to make $10.00 to $50.00 a week for all or spare 
time. Everybody buys. Our low prices are irresiste 
tbie. A postcard today with your name and address | 
brings our Samples without delay — Address | 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASS’N, Dept. 328, Chicago | 


TELL TOMORROW’S | 
g° 


White's Weather Prophet fo i 
. pose t ~~ ~ dime yoy Weather | 












hours in advance. Not a 





toy but a scientifically constructed 
instrument working automatically 
Haadsome, reliable and everiasting. 


An Ideal Present 
Made doabiy interest by the Mtle 
ures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
itech, who come in and out to tell you 
what the weather will be 
Size 61-2x71-2 taliy > 00 
guaranteed. P stpaid to 
3 -——— 


any eddress in t - ow 
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Agents Wanted on receipt of 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 26, 419 RB, Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
MAKE SHAVING A JOY | 


50 SHAVES FROM ONE BLADE 
No Moning no Stropping if you 
use the little wonder MINIT 
SHARPNER. Positively shar- | 
> pens any eafety razor blade 
Inly two operations. Lasts a 
lifetime. Here is our guarantee: | 
Try one 30 days. If not satis- | 
factory your money back. By 
mail prepaid, $1.00. 


PEACOCK MFG. CO., 108 W. Lake St. Dept. 18 Chicago | 


| 


Free, Special Num- | 

ing 1 facts of 

cl ver La 1 n M r 
rs foeiic County, W 
cor an inve ent you are 
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:kIDMORE-RHIELE LAND COMPANY __ 
507 Skidmore-Rhiele Bid@. Marinette, Wis. 





Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 


|of his old grey mare, where he had slid 


of a man’s voice reached their ears. The Piidine Sawing Machine Ca... 9005 East 75thSt. Chicage, tll 
hoof-beats came pounding furiously down | NS 
the hill into the village, and with a rush M 
of dust the old squire’s grey mare—she a 
who had never been known to exceed a/| One 
canter before—came plunging down in| Man 
a thin film of white moon-streaked dust | One 
to a dead stop before the postoffice store. Team 
“Squire Jim—and he’s fainted, I do} d 
believe, boys!’’ some one shouted. 
There was a rush to the old man’s side | 
where he stood sprawled weakly, on 
tottering legs, against the heaving sides 




















Thus writes L. ©. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
M4 Others have done as weil for years with an 


+ 
IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
You alone, with one team,can move and oper~ 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
Drills through rock. Can supply with en- 
ineif wanted. Demand for wells increas- 
ng. Write for catalog and easy terms, 


Mf Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Box 355 


Make Your Own Fertilizer 


At Small Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 

Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
gael 7 farm it mills, 

amily st mi scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa. 


STOP SHOVELING 


Dependable Hoist makes 
dump body out of any old & 
or new Ford truck chassis; 
easily attached; costs little; 
write for price. 
Dependable Manufacturing Com 
pose Main Street, Seseasee, i. sind 








when the nag came to its sudden stop. 
In one hand something glittered in the 
faint light of the moon, something that 
dangled weakly from the powerless and 
almost lifeless arm and hand. 

A crowd of men rushed from the store. 
Some one shouted above the medley of 
voices for them to bring the old squire 
into the store. There he was laid on a} 
counter, and Davey reaching down loosed 
from his cramped fingers an old service- | 
worn relic of the gold rush days—a small | 
but large calibered and powerful shooting | 
derringer pistol. As Davey laid it at the | 
exhausted man’s side the plucky old 
squire looked up with a weak smile. 


“Boys, I reckon I owe you-all an —_ | PATENTS—TRADEMARKS 2 .utty-Ovevearsexpereinee.. 





















| gy fer tellin’ you I'd bring that lion back, opinion asto patentability Free “/nrentorsGuide."’ High- 


but if se » >’ l take ; ttle » | estreferences and personal attention assure best results. 
er +) — "thos , ie il } - } — — - Franklin H.Mough,516 Washington L.& T.Bidg.,Washington,D.(. 
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ridges an’ passes thru that heavy beech 
gulch, why, I reckon you'll find something 
that resembles the one a ’ve been lookin 
fer this last week mi hty close. 

“T was just joggin’ t thru thar on my way 
from th’ big meetin’ when a yell went up 
that beat anything I ever heerd afore. 
I’ve heerd the lions o’ Central America 
roar when I crossed the Isthmus that 
time I went to Californy, but never did 
I hear the likes o’ that ery. I knowed 
that was no bobcat then, and I was 
awful glad I had this little ol’ derringer 
along with me in my old saddle-pockets. 
Then a streak o’ somethin’ shot down at 
me, and th’ old grey give a lunge ahead. 
I fired at th’ thing at th’ same time 
and I think if you go back there you'll 
find it’s your lion all right. Boys, I’m 
sure sorry I was sarcastic about it this 


evenin’.”’ 
With an effort the old squire raised 
himself to his feet, slid down off the count- 
er, and glanced around at the assembled 
villagers staring at him with wide e 
and round mouths. The old famikar 
cynical expression came back into his 


ace again. 

“Lem,” he rasped in his usual quavering 
voice, “have some o’ your men go out 
in the mornin’ and bring that lion im 
and skin him, an’ have the pelt stuffed 
and put it in yer winder at the front of 
the store, so’s Bill Davey there will know 
what a coon looks like the next time he 
goes out gallivantin’ round on Berry Run. 

man that’s hunted as much o’ his time 
away as he has had orter known better 
than to sick his dogs on a stray mountain 
lion anyhow!” And with a quizzical 
smile the old squire hobbled weakly out, 
mounted his grey mare and rode home. 

The next morning, when a crowd of 
the village men an ” boys went Re to 
the deep beech gulch, sure enough, they 
found the dead Terror of Flint Page 
a huge mountain lion, which had strayed 
into the section from the north woods 
there at the very place where the old 
squire had come so near meeting his 
death at the great cat’s leap in the dark. 


WRONG NICHES 

My neighbor has three strapping boys, 
Job, Benjamin and Jack, each well sup- 
plied with pep and poise, with rugged 
mind and back. They like a life that’s big 

and free. They love a saddled steed 
they’re chummy with the bumblebee an 
bird of every breed. It’s pictures to their 
eyes to watch fat sheep and pumpkins 
grow, and music better than the Scotch, 
to hear a rooster crow! They have no 
quarrel with kicking colts, no scrap with 
calves that bawl, no spite at loosened burs 
and bolts, nor steers that “hog” the stall. 
They think it sport to work with hay, to 
rid corn of its leaves, a treat to pull and 
tug away at green "and heavy sheaves. 
They’re keen at books as anyone and learn 
them like a charm, but when their years 
at school are done, of course, they want to 
farm! Now their old father, I confess, has 
never liked his job, and tho he’s made a 
fair success he’s done it with a sob. He 
has no love for garden plants, nor guinea 
hens, nor swine, for goslings and their 
maiden aunts, for calves or binder twine. 
For him farm life has been a bore without 
romance or charm, and so he echoes o’er 
and o’er, “‘No son of mine shall farm! 7 
lads must work in schools, or banks, 
offices or stores; they must not toil with 
water tanks nor fuss around with chores! 
My lads must take up work in law, in 
medicine or art—to see them forking hay 

or straw would break their father’s heart!”’ 


The old gent missed his niche, no doubt, 
yet granting that is true, should he in turn | 
eep others out of work they love to do?— 

J. Edw. Tufft. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Do Away With 
Dirty Coaland Wood 


No Shovelling 


or carrying coal and 
ashes, no fires to bulid. 
No back- peng 
drudgery of any kin 


No Chopping 


or carrying of woodand 
kindling. A ready fire 
that starts in one min- 
ute’s time. 





Amazing inven- 
tion gives more 
heat—at less cost 
and without 
drudgery of any 
kind. Coupon 
brings Free Book 
and remarkable 
offer of 30-Day 
Trial—Money- 
Back Guarantee 
—Low Intro- 
ductory Price. 


This amazing new invention is called the 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner because it burns 
95% air and 5% kerosene (common coal 
oil, the cheapest fuel there is)—turning 
them into an actual gas that burns with 
an intense, hot, clean fame. No wicks, no 
odor, no smoke, no carbon. Absolutely 
safe. Will last a lifetime. Gives 3 times the 
heat of coal if you want it—and is cheaper. 


Cheaper Than Coal or Wood 


Every day you burn high-priced coal means 
hours of extra work—emptying ashes, 
cleaning out and filling up the stove— 
cleaning out ashes and coal dust—stum- 
bling over coal scuttles and wood bins. 
And you are literally burning up money, 
often using coal that is outrageously high, 
to keep firesall day and all night when you 
really need heat only part of the time. You 
stand and freeze on cold mornings waiting 


for slow fires to 
AGENTS 


start. But now— 
Oliver agents are making 





how easy to do 
away with all 





#500 and more a month these discomforts, 
with this amazing inven- ; : : 
tion that sells like wild- inconveniences 
fire. J. Carnegay made and waste. 

1000 - one mont oy 4 

ey made $215 in one da ° 

Many make $25 a day an Fits all Stoves 


spare time, Exclusive ter- 


Over 150,000 


ritories. Real co-opera- 

tion. Write at once forF ree already in use 
Sample case offer, inter- 3 . 
esting literature, and full Mr. Oliver's inven- 
detaila— tion is made in 16 dif 


ferent models to fit 
any kind of stove, 


Get Started Now! 














No Dirty Ashes 
—no clouds of soot and 
coal dust, no Lem ro | 
sont — scuttles 


NewKinp of HEAT. 


For Ranges—Heaters—Furnaces 


Keeps rooms healthfully warm in coldest winter 
weather. Ideal for Summer, Winter, Spring or 
Fall—for heating, cooking and baking. 


No more big coal bills to pay—no more uncertain, uneven heat that brings 
colds, grippe and sickness all winter long. No more lifting and carrying 
of back-breaking scuttles—no more clouds of ashes to breathe, and hours 
of precious time spent each day poking and feeding fires. An amazing 


new invention by Mr. B. M. Oliver, of St. Louis, turns any range, heater, 
or furnace into a real oil-gas stove, that does away with all this—and gives you any 
amount of heat you want by simply turning a valve—just like a city gas stove. 
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No Coal Bills 


—no worry about high 
prices, coal strikes and 
shortagesthatcomewith 
discouraging regularity 














range, or furnace. No holes to drill, no bolts to 
fasten, nochangeswhatever to yourstove. Simply 
sets in firebox—easily installed by anyone in 
three minutes. Then at the turn of a valve you 
have, muchor little heat, when and a as S708 wont 
it. No wonder 150,000 homes a | eee 
derful device that rest been offered by the world’s tame 
est manufacturers of oil-gas burners after 1 of 
experimenting and refinement. 


FREE BOOK 


Don’t pay another coal bill. Don't go on with 
the work and drudgery of coal and wood— 
risking your family's health durin agen winter 
months and damp, changeable spring weather. 

Send immediately for our Free Attractive Book- 
let which tells all about this amazing invention 
and how you can try it in your own stove 30 
days Free. We are making a Goceiet ed Price 
Introductory Offer to the readers o 

Farming, which you will be ereitied to if you 
send in this coupon at 

once — no obligation. 
Fill out and mail cou- 
pon at once. 





OliverOil-GasBurner 
& Machine Co., 
2012A Oliver Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zt eeeeeeeeeserersecees 

* Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co. $ 

. 2012A Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. s 

@ Send me your Free Book, telling about the New Kind @ 

® of Heat, and also your special Low Introductory Price, . 

7 Mouey-Back Guarantee and 30-Day Trial Offer that is & 

« being made to the readers of this magazine. This does » 

# not obligate me in any way. . 

. . 
. 
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They Include 


The Cow, by Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 
A book in which is revived the memory of 
|old-farm houses under great trees and 
herds winding down the road at milking 
time. The author, a New York dairy 
farmer, dips deeply into the romance of 
farming. His descriptions vividly point 
out the charm of quiet but resourceful 
farm life in “the cow country.” 

Unfortunately, there is a change in the 
last half of the book from the romantic to 

the text book style and while the advice 
performance | given is sound the reader is left keenly 
when listening-in, } | disappointed at the change. Price $1,50. 


ifit’s Atwater Kent 
| Rural Sociology, by John M. Gillette, 





| COUPLED 
CIRCUIT 

| 
| 


You'll get a real 





TUNER,$14. @ppreciation of 


Simplest maximum radio 





\ Operation. 

| Takes place ef 
Variometer 

| and Coupler. 





| equipment— "3 
i _- + E > 4] | Ph. D., professor of sociology, University 
}t+--—“ very aos is the be North Dakota. The actual conditions 
“ i é ears ex- > . . —— " 
| Unaffected by poo nae aft ae be | of rural life in the United States are made 
body eapacity facture of accurate, |clear because the author has kept close 
} ateat noo. precise electrical in- | | to facts rather than make easy and sweep- 


Insulating parts struments that are a 
| madeofmoulded recognized standard 
| condens ile, from coast to coast. 


7 Ask your dealer. If he cannot : 
supply you—write us. | 


| ing statements. 
| This is a book that may be highly 
recommended for the rural leader and 
| the student of rural sociology. * The gen- 
|} eral reader interested in the subject will 
| also find it easily read and full of valuable 
suggestions. 

Published by the MacMillan Company, 
New York. Price $3. 


. e ey |. introduction to Rural Sociology, by 
P t W th t O | Paul L. Vogt, Ph. D., formerly professor 
alin l ou l lof rural economics and sociology, Ohio 
State University. Because city as well 
as country people move to suburban 
villages as soon as economic conditions 
| permit, the author believes that one of 
|the greatest opportunities for advance 
|in the solution of modern social problems 
lies in the constructive organization of 
the village and in the adjustment of both 
ucban and rural life to the development 
of this natural center. 
1 A ae ets at making a nee kind | A book intended to be an introduction 
of paint without the use of oll. He named it Powdr-| to the subject of rural sociology, it is 
Phat is required is cold water to make paint weather | Primarily a textbook but may be read 
proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside | with profit by anyone interested in the 
or inside painting It is the cement principle applied . . o Fe 
subject. Price $2.75. 


to paint. Itadheresto any surface, wood, stone or 
Farm Mechanics, by Crawshaw and 











1! Atwater Kent Mro. ComPanr 
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Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 
one-fourth as much 
Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 


North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will be | Lehmann. F. D. Crawshaw was formerly 
malied to you, also color card and full information - 
showing you how you can make a good many dollars. 
Write today. 


professor of manual arts at the University | 
|of Wisconsin. E. W. Lehmann will per-| 
|haps be remembered by many readers | 
of Successful Farming for he was for} 
some time farm mechanics editor. He is 
| now professor of farm mechanics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. | 

This is a book prepared for use as a 
text in high schools and colleges. How- 
ever, there is much in it of value for the 
general farmer. Many of the problems | 
are tools or handy farm equipment | 
easily made. Woodworking tools and | 
how to use them, cement and concrete 
work, blacksmithing, sheet metal work, 
farm machinery repair, belts and harness 
repair are some of the subjects taken up 
and treated in detail. $2 














$150 to $500 a month in 
Auto and Tractor Business 
Qualify in 8 weeks in the great shops of 
Rahe for high paying positions. Through my 
training Louis Beimer was made F an at the age 
of 24. Hundreds of others have done as weil or better. 
Bi Jobs n —I get callsevery day from 
g Garages, Battery Statio 
Auto Repair, Weld: Shops and other successf 


firms, for Rahe men. Big concerns need trained men 
right away and they know where to look for them. 


pad Fare and Board FREE 


} la order to fill these openings at once I am 
ae making an offer no one has ever made 
\ & 
















Price $2. 
Dyke’s Automobile and Gasoline Engine | 
Encyclopedia, by A. L. Wwyke. The | 
thirteenth edition of this remarkable | 
reference is just off the press. This edition 
is entirely rewritten. It contains over 
1,200 pages of information, thoroly illus- | 
| trated. It gives the fundamental prin-| 
Caldwell Sash Balances ciples of the automobile mechanism, | 
lis a guide to trouble diagnosis, tells how 

ee ee oe ito correct the trouble, how to adjust 

BUILD or REMODEL | and repair the car. Not the least valuable 
those old windows thing about this book is the index. Did | 


USE . : | 
Caldwell Sash Balances. | YOu ever search fruitlessly for informa- 





‘A fore. I cannot hold this open lo: 


Write poe Se tee late. 
AHE vesctce SCHOOL Sst 
4445 Grand Btvd, 


ot ¢ Walnut 
CINGINNATL.O. ° CHICAGO, ILL- 















uance sashes; tion In a poorly indexed book? If so, 

a y . ‘ They y ~ you ill appreciate the indexing of this 

> j= “7 : < ud 1 ~ | edition. Leading A itomohbile schools of 

) , . . ra, a the country u e the book i text. If you 

a ie aa Np aiterat , ~ ‘tram ire at all mechanically inclined, or if you 
Pend. ears want to know how to care for your car, | 


o* 
For sale at all Hardware Dealers, or lor whether your car is prope rly cared for 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., F.3 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y. | by some one else, this is a book you ought | 
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NEW BOOKS WE HAVE READ 


Many Subjects 


| to have by all means. Car owner as well 
as repairman and student will find it 
a real encyclopedia of automobile infor- 
mation. Price postpaid, cloth $6; flexible 
American Morocco, $7.50. 


Bank Credit and Agriculture, by Ivan 
Wright, assistant professor of economics, 
University of Illinois. Between the two 
classes of banking, commercial and invest- 
ment, represented by the Federal Reserve 
Bank and the Federal Farm Loan Bank 
respectively, there exists a third or inter- 
mediate class which has, until recently, 
received very little attention. The man 
who needs the money to handle a bunch 
of steers for a few months gets it thru the 
Federal Reserve Bank. If he wants to 
buy a farm, which he expects to pay for in 
thirty years, he gets the money from the 
Federal Farm Loan Bank. But if he 
wishes to start breeding livestock, an 
enterprise requiring.more than six months’ 
time, no agency exists to which he can 
turn for help. 

The mission of this book is to outline 
the conditions of the bank credit situation 
in relation to American agriculture under 
the National and Federal Reserve banking 
systems, with special reference to the in- 
termediate class of borrowers. 

It should be a useful book in the hands 
of teachers and students of credit and 
banking; bankers whose business is closely 
related to agriculture; leaders of farmer 
organizations and progressive farmers. 
Price $3. 


High Egg Production, by Homer W. 
Jackson and Grant Curtis. A study of the 
1920 census shows the average egg produc- 
tion on farms to be about 152 eggs per 
fowl. Where special care is given the 
flock, the yield is considerably higher but 
still far below what is necessary if poultry 
raisers are to realize an adequate return 
for their investment. 

Encouragement may be had from the 
fact that there is 4t present a very general 





interest in how to increase production by 
practical, everyday methods. Poultry 
raisers are coming to realize that any 
hen’s production is under the control of 
the caretakers to greater extent than was 
commonly believed. In other words, it is 
up to the poultryman whether his flock 
averages 125 or 150 eggs per hen. At 
such a time every poultry raiser, natural- 
ly, is in search of good practical informa- 
tion that he can use. 

Higher Egg Production is a book writ- 
ten by practical men and contains special 
articles by Robinson, Rice, Dryden, 
Lewis, Kent, etc. The first part tells 
what is possible and practical, thru breed- 
ing, feeding, housing and general care, 
to increase egg yield. Part two contains 
descriptions of special methods used by 
such recognized leaders as Atkinson, 
Wyckoff, Parks, Martin, ete. All popular 
breeds are discussed. The third part con- 
tains a complete summary of the results 
secured and the lessons learned from egg- 
laying contests in this and other countries. 

The book contains 176 pages, 84x12 
inches in size. It is well printed on good 
paper and is splendidly illustrated. Price 
$2. 


The Modern Farm Cooperative Move- 
ment, by Chesla C. Sherlock, editor of 
Fruit, Garden and Home. A book which 
takes up in a clear and easily read man- 
ner, the cooperative movement in Ameri- 
can agriculture. Part one is a brief out- 


line of the history of the movement, 
why it started and its present day status. 

Local marketing is covered in part 
two, which includes a study of local 
elevators, mills, livestock shipping asso- 
Because local 


ciations and creameries. 
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found themselves unable 


associations 
to establish terminal agencies or cen 


tralize their sales forces they began to 
join neighboring associations. This was 
the start toward the federation move- 
ment,examples of which are the Equity 
Exchange, the U. S. Grain Growers, 
the Minnesota Potato Exchange, and 
others—this part of cooperative market- 
ing is handled in part three. 

What the final outcome of the move- 
ment will be is summed up in the closing 
chapters of the book. Price $2. 


DEPRECIATION AND INCOME TAX 

The revenue act of 1921 provides: “A 
reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, 
wear and tear and obsolescence of property 
used in the trade or business may be de- 
ducted from gross income.”’ 

The necessity for a depreciation allow- 
ance arises from the fact that certain 
property used on the farm gradually ap- 
proaches a point where its usefulness is 
exhausted. 

There has never been a uniform rate of 
depreciation worked out that applies to all 
cases, but a table of averages can be had 
by applying to the Internal Revenue 
Office, at Washington. 

On the average piece of farm machinery 
I would take ten percent depreciation, 
charging off, on my inventory, each year 
that amount. On automobiles or trucks 
used for business on the farm I would 
take twenty percent, charging the same off 
at the end of the year. On cars used for 
pleasure this depreciation is not allowable. 

On frame farm houses and buildings I 
would charge off five percent each year, 
and on fences I would charge off ten per- 
cent. This does not apply on dwellings 

occupied by farmers. 

Where an inventory is kept, a charge can 
be made against loss of stock, and in the 
case of animals purchased for breeding 
purposes, I would charge off a deprecia- 
tion of twenty percent annually. Horses 
purchased for work purposes and cows for 
dairy purposes I would take ten percent 
annually. 

All such depreciations taken will 
naturally reflect themselves in an inven- 
tory and as such will be an allowable de- 
duction from the gross income for the year. 

No man should have a desire to defraud 
the government out of one penny due on 
taxes; neither does the government desire 
one penny which is not due, and the one 
and only safe method of knowing is to 
keep some record of receipts and disburse- 
ments and an inventory which fairly re- 
flects your gain or loss in tangible assets. 

But no man should reckon an income 
unless he has something te show for it and 
so we find that the government has said to 
the farmer that no matter how great your 
gross income you have no net income on 
which to pay a tax until: 

(a) Actual expenses for operating the 

farm have been deducted. 

(b) Credit is taken for loss on value of 
machinery, tools, buildings, fences, 
etc. 

(c) Credit is taken for exemptions al- 
lowed by law. 

All men who make a net imcome over 
and above the very liberal allowances for 
deductions given by the government 
should gladly and willingly pay their tax. 

Aside from the tax aspect of farm rec- 
ords, for the tax laws are constantly 
changing, there comes the absolute need 
of knowing every angle of your own busi- 
ness, and the only sure way of knowing is 
by keeping an inventory of your holdings, 
and some system of bookkeeping which 
fairly reflects all business transactions for 
the year.—J. H. Toulouse. 

Next to the United Kingdom, Italy is 
the largest importer of American wheat, 
having received over 32,000,000 bushels in | 
1920, according to the United States de-| 
partment of agriculture. France ranks 
next,ywith 26,000,000 for the same year. 
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GOODRICH 


“HI-PRESS "and “STRAIGHT-LINE” 
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Worn by millions for their un. 
usual service! 


Goodrich “Hi-Press” Rubber 
Boots and Gaiters, with the 
Red Line ’round the Top — 
Goodrich “Straight-Line” 
Rubbers for all the family— 
They make your footwear 
dollars go farther. 

This time demand Goodrich— 


sold and recommended by 
65,000 dealers. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


“*‘BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 





Four buckle all 
rubber gaiter 


Woman’s rubber 





RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


“BEST aa THE LONG RUN” 





Clutch Pencil Given For Eight Names 


| ge ee size 5 inches long, nickel 
plated. Complete with pocket 


grip and eraser. last a life 


time. Always sharp and ready for use. OUR OFFER: Pencil sent postpaid, for — 


and addresses of eight farmers, living anywhere in the United Stat 


cows or more. Give correct names a 


nd addresses. Write plainly. “This offer is open 


to only one person in each family. Only one list of eight names wented from each 


person. 


No one person may receive more than one pencil. 


We want to make these folks a very attractive proposition, and will make you the same 


offer if you want it. 


The Dairy Farmer, £.1.Meredith, Pub., 10 Success Bidg., Des Moines, la. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LANDS | fy 
SOUTH DAKOTA—The Opportunity state for the 
prospectiveland buyer. Prices reasonable as 
diversified ; corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, flax, — 
alfalfa are main crops. Official state bulletins giv 

tailed information about the state gent on rec — 
Immigration Department, IRWIN DBD, ALDRICH, 
Com missioner, Box M-298 ierre, Dakota 


P blank. Sendsketch or model for 
personal opinion. CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 926 Southern Building, 











rite today for free instruction 
book and “Evidence of Conception” 





W ashingtona, t<-3 D. C. 
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P’ll Save You Big 
Money On This 
Beautiful Range 


Our new low prices on Kal- 
amazoo Ranges are the talk 
of the country. Greatest 
values ever offered. Ranges fin- 
ished in beautiful gray or blue 
porcelain enamel. Our direct- 
from-factory 
prices save 25 to 
40 per cent. 


Mail a Postal Today 


Get our prices now. Steel and 
iron prices are going up. Better 
~ =. Write today when we 
cam save you the most 
money. 30 days’ trial 
Cash or easy payments 
Money-back guarantee. 
W.S. Dewing, 
“The Stove Man.” 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
1289 Rochester Ave. 


\ one a - oe 
Jirect to You 











Direct From the Mill 
at Wholesale Prices, 
Concord all wool worsted 
yarns are made from all 
virgin wool, evenly spun 
and of good wearing 
quality. V ariety of shades 











and beather mixtures for 
| swe acers, scarfs and sport 





Wri rite for free samples. 
4 S0c for 4 of ——. I ib. 
$2.00. In 5-Ib. lots, $9.00, 


CONCORD WORSTED 
MILLS 






West Concord, N. H. 






















worth of common kero-— 
sene or coal! oii will keep 
this Sanray lempin 
@ operation for 30 hours. 
Produces 300 candle 
power of the purest, whitest and 
best light known to scierce. Nothin 

to wear; simple; safe; 15 Days’ Trt 


FREE Lantern 


As a special introductor: 3 offer, we will 
ive you a 300 Candle Power Sunray 
fa Suarey Lamp. Lights wp the yerd 

ofa Pp. ts @ y 

or barn like a searc light. —— 
today for full information and 

agency om aan oll 
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steady white light more 
liant —_ city gas or 
@ fraction of 


= UIPPED Winn Avromaric 
cul NG NEEDLE. Makes and burns 
ite « —-r4 iafe, co een to 
operate. 

OUR AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
selling our complete line of lamps, lan- 


















terns, lighti —<. Systems, tanks 
Doud Keros Gas Burners tor 
pow | Neating. 








Write for full particulars and 
FRE EB TRIAL OFFER 
pouD LIGHTING CO, 
1465-1467 Congress St. 
Chicago 
















EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 
Paints, Automobile Oils, 
Roofing, Stock t ood to con- 
sumers from samples. No 
eapital or experience neces- 
sary. Steady, profitable 
work. Commissions advan- 
ced. Satisfaction guaran- § 
teed; 50 years in business. ¥ 
Ww rite for full particulars. 


Loverin & Browne Co.. 
Wholesale Grocers 
1766 Se. State St., Chieago, Ill. 


TS 

you SHOULD 6 AWEERK 

EARN OUR WAY 

Some make $15 daily and $15 a week bonus besides. 

i not you? Everybody wants our Beautiful, New 

T-piece Set of Solid Aluminum Handle Cutlery with 
$1.50 premium FREE. Matches silverware. | or 

spare time. No capital, We deliver. Pay daily. Write. 

BREW CRA MFG. CO., 603 Madison Street, Dept. 461 Chicage, M. 


WIN FREE AUTO &é WEEKLY CASH BONUS 






























O notforget when you are laying | 
plans for spring flowers or landscape | 
gardening to ~ I an for a few dahlias. 

One may easily get a good start for a 
small expenditure of time and money by 
| starting from seed, for they are as easily 
'raised as aradish. For summer blooming 
|they should be planted in March. A 
shallow baking pan is ideal to start 
dahlias in. If it is an old leaky one, so 
much the better, as it will insure better 
drainage; but if it has no holes in the 
bottom, some should be made in it as the 
roots will soon rot if no provision is made 
for draining surplus moisture. A thin 
| layer of cinders, gravel or broken crockery 
| should be put over the bottom of the pan. 
| Finish filling with a good rich garden loam. 
| If the seeds are ordered from a reliable 
seed farm they are more apt to be fresh 
than if procured at a lower price from a 
house of doubtful reputation. Plant 
about one inch apart and one-fourth inch 
deep. Keep in a warm place, but not 
where the temperature is too high, as this 
will cause an unnatural growth. 

When the little plants have their fourth 
leaves they should be transplanted into 
pots. After all danger of frost is over they 
may be transplanted to their permanent 
places. 








Plant Tubers in Sand 

If the dahlias are started from tubers 
instead of seed, they should be done in| 
wet sand. After putting a layer of sand 
in a shallow box, lay the tubers in care- 
fully and cover with sand. Pour enough | | 
slightly warmed water over them to 
moisten and leave in a warm place till 
well sprouted, when they may besetout- 
side. 
| After the dahlias are well started they 
| may be slipped as easily and simply as a 
geranium if more e ants are desired; how- 
ever, the young slips must be shaded for 
a few days after transplanting. 

When they are twenty-four inches tall, 
stakes should be driven to which the 
dahlias may be tied. After the blooming 
season has commenced, the blossoms 
should be picked every day to prevent 
seeds forming. This is true of practically 
all flowers. The blossoms will not only 
be more plentiful but will be larger if not 
allowed to veed. 

The tubers need very little protection 
as far north as the Ozarks, but where the 
winters are colder, they should be taken 
up as soon as the tops are dead. Leave 
them in the open air for a few days, or until 
they are well dried off, but do not allow 
them to be frozen. When dry, they are 

ready to be packed away for ‘the winter. 
T he best way to do this is to put them in 
| & box and cover with dry sand; the box 
|should then be put in a room w here they 
will not freeze. 

No Eyes on Tubers 

When the clump of tubers is separated 
care must be taken to leave a part of the 
original stem on each tuber or they will 
not grow, as they do not have eyes as do 














some tubers 

Dahlias never look better than when 
planted before a background of tall- | 
growing cosmos. They also serve admir- | 
ably to set off a picturesque stone or brick | 
wall when planted before the wall with 
little spaces of wall between the dadlias. 

Few flowers are grown in a wider range 
of form and color than the dahlia. Many 
people prefer the single and cactus varie- 
ties to tre double. 

Dahlias have a commercial value quite 
apart from the value as home decora- 
tions. If one lives near a city the blossoms 
may be easily disposed of to cafes or to | 
hotels, to be used as table decorations. 

One ingenious woman who was in need 
of pin money made a neat little sum from 
her surplus blossoms. She had one 
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DAHLIAS FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 


A Pleasant Way to Make Pin Money 


hundred cards daintily printed with the 
information that she had all colors of 
choice danlia blossoms for sale. These she 
distributed among the wealthiest people 
of her nearest city. 

Orders were not slow in coming and she 
soon found herself overwhelmed with de- 
mands for her blossoms to be used as deco- 
rations for all sorts of occasions. She en- 
joyed the work and was rewarded with a 
neat bank account at the end of the 
season. 

The surplus tubers may be sold to local 
dealers. t year one of our neighbors 
sold hers thru the farm club store. If you 
have named varieties which are not mixed, 
~~ may be sold to the seed houses.— 


FUMIGATING FOR WHITE FLY 


Again I turn to you for advice. I have a 
conservatory heated with a steam radiator 
from the house. The white fly is causing 
no end of trouble. I have tried tobacco 
dust and spraying with little result. 
What else can I do?—Mrs. M. C. H.., 
8S. Dak. 

Probably the fumigation of your con- 
servatory with hydrocyanic acid gas 
would serve the purpose best of all, but 
the use of this gas for such work is so 
dangerous that we do not recommend it 
| for the amateur. It is extremely poisonous. 
A room or greenhouse fumigated with 
the gas must not be entered at all until 
it is thoroly aired out and ventilated. 

is reported that flowers of sulphur 
sprinkled on the steam pipes and radiator 
will do the work fairly well, and we be- 
lieve you would find this the best and 
| most practical means in your case. Some 
effect might be had by sprinkling pyreth- 
rum on hot coals in an iron vessel, and 
closing the room tightly. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 20 
roof over the building, the shady side is 
called sombra and the sunny side sol. 
Prices of the latter are about one-half as 
much as those of the former. Of coursc, 
there are private and other boxes. The 
resident sits in a gorgeously decorated 
- about the middle of the sombra side. 
Around the ring is a high fence. Between 
this and the seats, which are above, there 
is a narrow passage way and large posts 
at intervals. There is a rail about two 
feet from the ground on the outside of the 
fence so men can easily leap over it. Bulls 
often bound over this fence like rabbits 
but the large posts serve as a protection 
for the men when one of the animals is in 
the passageway. 

The hour for the performance to begin 
arrives. For two hours the crowds have 
been gathering. Bands are playing, people 
are shouting and the scene is indescribable. 
The bulls for this particular fight were 
brought from Spain and were advertised 
ticketed and bilflsenrded as coming from a 
“generation of fighters.” Everybody 
seemed to be whistling or yelling and try- 
ing to make more noise than his neighbors. 
The wheat pit in the Chicago board of 
trade was nothing in comparison with this. 

As the gates opened and a richly clothed 
man on a splendid charger rode toward the 
president’s box people jumped to. their 
feet, threw their hats and yelled louder than 
ever. This man is the alguazil, and as he 
is given permission to kill the bulls the 
key of the toril is thrown to him. 

The gate opened again and a gay com- 
pany of the performers came in with a 
grand flourish of trumpets. These nimble- 
footed athletes dressed in satin and gold 
made obeisance to the president and then 
to the audience. The first of these were 
the maiadores who were the stars of the 


performers who later-killed the bulls, Next 
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to them were the banderilleros who threw 
the barbs into the shoulders of the bulls. 
Next was the capeadores who handle the | 
red cloths to attract the attention of the | 
bulls. The picadores with long spears and 
riding on horses came next and following 
them were four mules gaily comparisoned 
which were to = dead horses and bulls 
from the ring. Lastly came a lot of men 
with wheelbarrows, shovels, rakes and 
brooms, and still other attendants 
Then all left the ring but a few of the 
fighters and for the first time the vast | 


multitudes became silent as death. A| 
bugle sounded, a door opened — from the | 
darkness a bull bounded out. As he sprang | 


| 


beneath the rail barbed steel alate with 
flowing ribbons were stuck into his shoul- 
ders. You can imagine how this mad- 
dened the terrible animal. He jumped, 
pawed, threw dust and sometimes above 
the wild yells of the vast multitude his 
bellows could be heard. The men with the 
red cloths attracted his attention and then 
had to leap for their lives. They finally 
got the animal over to one side and a pica- 
dore with a long spear riding an old blind- 
folded borse rode in at the opposite side 
When the bull saw the horse he started 
It was a terrible sight. The man with the 
long spear attempted to stop him, but he 
might as well have tried to stop a cyclone. 
With 4 single plunge the bull gored the 
horse and man, horse and bull all seemed 
to be in one heap. The moment the bull 
was free, however, the capeador attracted 
his attention, and while this was done 
others helped the man upon whom the 
horse had fallen and another horseman 
rode in. Practically the same thing was 
repeated. I don’t think it took more than 
five minutes for that whole scene in which 
two horses were killed. 

By this time the madness of the animal 
knew no bounds and the man with the 
sharp fishhook barbs had another inning. 
He stuck more of these in the bull’s 
shoulder. How he did it was a mystery 
for two or three times I thought he was 
killed but like acat he seemed to have nine 
lives. When he finished, six of those barbs 
with flowing ribbons attached were swing- 
ing in the bull’s shoulders. The cruelty of 
this is beyond description. But up to this 
time all was preliminary. The star per- 
former had not yet entered the ring. Now 
all got out of the way and the star entered 
the ring. In one hand he had a sharp, 
straight, keen-edged sword and in the other 
a scarlet cloth. The crowd went wild. 
Fainting women and girls had all been 
earried out and now the great moment had 
come. For perhaps ten minutes you never 
saw such ascene. Talk about hairbreadth 
escapes—he had no other. He was under 
the bull at times, between his horns at 
other times, and just when you were cer- 
tain that he was killed he would jump up 
unharmed. 

Finally the last moment came—he was 
to kill the bull. This is done by one move 
if successful—the sword being driven into 
the heart of ‘the animal. How he ma- 
neuvered for an opportunity. Practically 
every man, woman and child were upon 
their feet and often standing on the seats 
yelling like Indians. After a few moments 
1e thought he saw an opportunity but he 
failed, and if the crowd could have gotten 
at him they would have killed him if hisses 
and catealls were any indication of how 
they felt. The.second time he succeeded, 
however, and the first act was ended. Then 
came the attendants with the mules and 
cleaned up the ring ready for the next— 
and there were five during the afternoon. 
By this time I had almost fainted and got 
outside. It was the most cruel and heart- 
less sight I ever beheld, and no nation can 
ever mi ake much progress toward decency 
unti! such sports are ended forever 


Hundreds of our readers are se nding in orders 
for the new book “Birdseye Views of Far Lands.”’ 
The book is meeting with a most wonderful recep- 
tion and is commended most heartily. ” reat 
is the demand that the third edition was ered 
when the book had ogly been out five “weehe. 
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Easy, Now, To OWN THIS 


New and Improved 1923 Model 


OTIAWA ENGINE 


ERFECTED and ready—the 1923 OTTAWA—a wonderful new engine, 5 years ahead! 
Built with startling improvements and refinements which make its introduction 
an event of great importance to farmers and shopmen everywhere. It is the Master En 

.of today—its marvelous improvements, make the 1923 OTTA 
the greatest of all farm and shop engines. 


we FUL BURNS KEROSENE- 
NEW ENGINE a a Fuel Soon Pays for Engine—be- 
WA ines use less fuel, give more 
Ss — p42 a gallon of kerosene than any gasoline en- 
gine gives from a gallon of g-soline. Have fewer parts; 
easy to start and operate. 
, J 
Direct From Factory or Any of 9| 90 Days’ Trial; 10-Year Guarantee 
our Factory in Otta- | F it time w he been sell: 
Branch Houses. Ui"one of the lareeet tn | trisit direct tro our factors to the caat on’ the 
Americe manufacturing kerosene engineaaen- farm andinthe shop. Now, just —_ tre 
load lots are shipped to = branch houses, and | every A Lagat WA 2 Snaine mast mabe oF good ~e., 
then shipped to you at a big saving in freight. | guarantee, e ays 
You get your engine more quickly—at less cost. | months) = try 7 the | OTTAWA. Sold on Cash 
We ship from Ottawa, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; | ©" Easy Terme. 


Se eget Sea | WET FREE ENGINE BOOK and 


Cole.; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Calif. s Send for - 

Money-Saving Offer. eatin 

Amazingly Low Prices 

Our pian of selling airect to user and immense . 
manufacturing facilities enable us to kee Money 

way down. They are solow you can’t af- . Get startling facts. 

‘ord to be without one. My = yh. cupae A postcard with name and 

antil you get our prices and full informotion. | address will do. Write today. 

ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 








OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY, 


518-E King Street, - = OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
Desk 518-E Magee Bldg. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Just to prove what a truly. 
astounding bargair 
Chase will gue y send 
these splendid work shoes 
for examination without 


this is, 


one penny in advance. 
You can try them on at 
home and if not amazed 

return 


‘Send ¢ shoes and . »u will not lose a 
Quick! ‘eon. 


Wonderf ul 
Work Shoe 


Practical Blucher style uppers of 
choice smooth grain finished 
leather Strong and pliable. Solid 
leather insoles; solid leather 
heels and 2 full outer soles of nat- 
ural oak leather. Broad, roomy 
last in men's sizes 6 to 12. Order 
No. 00-5000. Send no money. Pay 
only bargain price $1.93 and postage 

















Send for a copy. 


on arrival. If not delighted with 
your saving, return shoes after 
examination and we return LE muss» 
your money instantly State \ 


size wanted. 


CHASE SHOE CO. ‘axis 


7 
ting Cheap SN 
minting Cheap | Ts AiR RIFLE 
2, Larger $5. Job press $150. ve money. 
Print forothers, big profit. Eas ners ssent. . Scot po re om ee Gh 50 
Write factory press catalog, TY PR, cards, ont we will send gee charges prepaid 
paper, THE PRESS CO. D-I@ Meriden,Gona. | SLUINE MFG. €O., 723 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
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LTHO I do not believe in being melancholy, I do believe in being reminiscent, 
happy or otherwise. I am young enough to look forward to the future, but 
there is joy untold in reviewing the past, and on every New Year’s eve mixed 

with my excitement and thrill of pleasure is regret. During the course of the evening 
we have too much fun to be serious. ‘Then comes the word “Hush!” and the clock 
strikes the old year out. All in a rush comes the feeling of awe, fear, and doubt. If we 
could only shut our eyes and hold on to the old year a little while longer! “Happy New 
Year” come the shouts and the brief silence is o’er. 

New Year’s day is akin to Thanksgiving day. Looking back, we find much to be 
thankful for in the last year. A prayer arises that the New Year may hold as many 
blessings. I think it is the hope or doubt that inspires us to form resolutions and swear 
off our bad habits. When we sit at our desks to send messages to absent friends, when 
we date those notes one year from yesterday, we pause a moment and reflect: 

“And which is the fairest country? 
Where the New Years wait their dawning 
Or the beautiful Old Years dwell? 
But the sweetest summers ever shown 
To the land of Long Ago have flown.” : 

Oh, I pity, half angrily, the man who is too tired to watch the Old Year out. The 
man who flops over on his other side and mumbles, “Darn that noise.’””’ What he 
needs is to be taken from his nice warm bed and ducked in cold water. Let’s all try 
never to get too old to feel that unexplainable thrill when the whistles blow, the bells 
ring, the watch party next door gives fifteen rahs, and the old hall clock strikes 
twelve. —Ethel M. English. 





SELFISH VERSUS UNSELFISH are too close to their children to get a true 
MOTHERHOOD pees of their high calling, altho 
When I went to the club the other day, firmly believe motherhood puts the 


I found the women in a heated discussion 
over the above topic. They were inspired 
by the case of one of their number who 
had dropped out of everything and had 
refused to evince any sort of interest in 
any project, however worthy or needful, 
except that concerned with the develop- 
ment of her own child. 

“Speaking for myself, the mother of 
three, I fail to see that I have acquired 
with motherhood any unselfish traits 
that I did not already possess,’ our 
president was saying. “It is true, my 
interest in children is keener than before 
I had them for myself, and I understand 





childhood better and have more sympa- 
thy and tolerance for all young life, but | 
I would not do any more for any child | 
now than I would have done at any other | 


final bloom upon womankind and that 
it develops and broadens her more than 
any other force in the world. Neverthe- 
less, I contend that it rarely changes the 
innate character of a woman but rather 
tends to intensify it. 

“T am thinking of a woman who lost 
her only child a few years ago. She 
seemed inconsolable and a friend sug- 
gested that she adopt a girl. One was 
carefully selected from an orphan’s home 
and brought home for trial, but the woman 
was a flat failure as an adopted mother, 
ent that she possessed no real mother 
ove in its wider sense, but only a narrow 
affection for, her own child because she 
was her own child, something belonging 
to her. She had no patience whatever 
with the adopted girl and was constantly 


time in my life. I doubt whether I should | comparing her with her own ‘perfect’ 
do as much, for the knowledge I have child. W hat she wanted was not a child— 
gained of children at first hand has shown | but her child. On the other hand, I know 
me that much of our so called unselfish-| an unmarried woman who is what I 
ness toward them is criminal, both to/| should call a world-mother. She reaches 





ourselves and to them. 


selfish when we are selfish.” 

“We have only to look around a bit | 
to notice that mothers are not always 
unselfish, even toward their own children,”’ 
commented another woman. ‘All mothers 
do not look like frumps that their off- 
spring may be clothed in_ splendor. 
Many mothers look after their own rights 
as vigorously as others contend for those 
of their children. And the self-sacrificing 
mother so many of us are prone to extoll, 
is basically selfish, for it is not always 
her progeny she is trying to advance, but 
frequently herself. She shines by a re- 
flected glory in her children’s triumphs. 
No, my observation does not bear out 
the theory that motherhood vouches for 
unselfishness. I believe it merely em- 
phasizes whatever trait is predominant 
in one’s nature. A selfish woman makes 
a mighty selfish mother and an unselfish 
one, frequently a door mat!” 

“The realization of a thing is seldom 
so satisfactory as the anticipation of it,” 
said the first mother. “Consequently I 
think the childless women, provided they 
have a natural love for humanity, and 
for children in particular, are apt to 
brood more tenderly over every child 
that touches their lives than is the woman 
who has learned a certain contempt from 
familiarity with her own children. Mothers 





An unselfish | out to every little tot with a wisdom and 
mother seldom has children great in| love that few natural mothers can hope 
character. Often we are the most un-| to equal. 


am convinced that unselfishness and 
|motherhood are not necessarily synony- 
mous.’’—M. B. 





“When I think of these two cases, I 
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Have YOU read this interest- 
ing book on becoming dress? 


I T Is FREE 























“YOU” is one of the most interesting 
books ever written on the important sub- 
ject of how to dress in becoming good 
taste. The author, Jane Hill, is famed 


varying types of women. Her advice is 
always practical; she can show you how 
to make the very most of yourself without 
spending a cent more for your clothes 
than you do at present. 


Miss Hill tells us that we must be sure 
we are wearing the right corset. After the 
most careful comparisons, she selected 
Gossard Front Lacing Corsets to demon- 
strate her ideas of heslth and beauty. 
These corsets are differently designed to 
give ideal support to women of every type 
of figure. No matter what your type of 
figure may be, there are many Gossard 
Corsets skillfully designed to bring out 
the best lines of your figure, subdue the 
less attractive ones, poise you correctly, 
and make you walk gracefully. Gossard 
Type Corsetry provides the very lightest 
degree of restraint and support consistent 
with health and poise, and your correctly 
fitted Gossard will give you a comfort 
such as you never knew before. 


Miss Hill is your friend. If you will 
fill out and mail the coupon below, she 








“I call it a great big joke,” says Pred, 
‘That Santa Claus should go 
An’ bring me a shiny, bright red sled, 
When we haven't one bit of snow!"’ 
—G. A.C, 


will be glad to write you a personal letter 
(enclosing a copy of her booklet, ““You’’), 
and tell you just what type of corset is 
best suited to your individual needs. 
Miss Hill also will be glad to answer any 
other questions about good taste in dress 
you may care to ask her. Mail the 
coupon now. 


The H. W. Gosstrd Co. 
Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
USE THIS COUPON No.5 


MISS JANE HILL, The H. W. Gossard Co, 
1006c 8S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me your free book, *“You,”’ and tell 

me what style of corset to buy. I am._.._in 











height, weigh. pounds, waist__.___inches, 
bust___.._inches, hips... inches. 

Name 

Address J a ee 

















for her understanding of the needs of the . 














THE BLUE DAYS 

What do you do on the blue days? 
What do you do when you wish your 
husband would give up farming and move 
to town? What do you do when you think 
your ‘children are handicapped because 
they have not town advantages? What 
do you do when the rain falls drearily 
and it is too dark to sew, too wet to go 
visiting, too murky to clean the house, 
tho you are sure dust lurks in every 
corner, and too discouraging for any- 
thing but self pity and tears? 

Now the woman who says she never 
has such days is misrepresenting facts, 
to put it mildly. We may have the best 
husbands in the world, the nicest children, 
plenty of means to live ‘comfortably, 
good friends and neighbors, the advan- 
tages of a modern home and many other 
desirable things, but over it all a pall 
of blue will settle some days and obscure 
even the sunshine and warmth of the 
prettiest summer day that ever dawned. 

We have been told to do many im- 
possible things on blue days such as 
taking a day’s excursion somewhere, go- 
ing to see a friend, looking at the mis- 
fortunes of others and seeing how much 
better off we are and a lot of other ab- 
surdities, but if we have been wise we 
did none of them. In the first place a 
day’s excursion for a busy woman is not 
such an easy thing to manage, particularly 
when work is pressing, nor do our friends 
want us to drop in on them when we are 
weighed down by troubles real or imag- 
inary, and lastly contemplating the mis- 
fortunes of others is not a cheering busi- 
ness on any occasion. 

Now the real cause of the blues is 
usually physical rather than mental— 
that is, the physical body is out of joint 
and that causes the mind to “see blue.” 
The body needs rest, or food, or sleep, 
or quiet, or a bath or something to cure 
what is wrong and then the mind will 
take care of itself. An old lady listened 
impatiently to her daughter’s fears that 
the children might come down with the 
whooping cough, that the cattle might 
not be worth anything when it came time 
to market them and a whole long list 
of laments and then she rose briskly 
to prepare a cup of hot cocoa and a big 
slice of toast for the young woman, tho 
it was not meal time. ‘‘Now, Mary Ellen, 
you’ve been trying the young house- 
keeper’s fool stunt of doing a big day’s 
work in one morning on a bite of break- 
fast,” she said firmly, ‘“‘and you’re plain 
hungry. That’s what the matter with 
you. Eat this lunch and then lie down 
on the couch for an hour.” 


A Matter of Health 


Of course the young housewife argued 
but the mother was firm. When the good 
food and the long nap had a chance to 
get in their healing work the young 
woman rose happy, ashamed of her pet- 
tish outburst, ready for hard work and 
certain that never again would she in- 
dulge in a fit of blues. 

Don’t drive yourself to distraction 
trying to accomplish a big day’s work 
when you feel blue and depressed. Try 
the mild, simple cures that any woman 
of sense ought to know and banish the 
cause. Eat, walk, drink, sleep, rest, cry 
if it relieves you, ignore the dust in the 
corners and ten to one a few hours will 
see you relieved and cured, tho persistent 
overwork will bring on a spell of depres- 
sion that may take longer to rout. Live 
sanely, avoid constipation, let the fresh 
air into the house and do your best to 
prevent the blues, but if they keep on 
coming get after the cause rather than 
pity yourself and do nothing. “There’s 
a reason’”’ back of every blue day, and 
it’s your business to find it and then get 
well, for blues are a disease and a very 
dangerous one if allowed to run on and 
become chronic.—H. R. 
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Millions of women know this new 
way of teeth cleaning. And the 
pretty teeth seen everywhere now 
show what it means to them. 

If the man doesn’t use it, get this 
10-Day Tube for him. Then watch 
the results. See what changes will 
come in a week. 


That dingy film 


Most people who brush teeth in 
old ways have film-coated teeth. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. That film 
becomes discolored, particularly 
with men who smoke. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

No old-type tooth paste car effec- 
tively fight film. So all these troubles 
were constantly increasing, and 
beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than today. 

New discoveries 

Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 
that film, One acts to curdle it, one 
to remove it, and without any harm- 
ful scouring. 

Many careful tests proved these 
methods efficient. Then authorities 
endorsed them, and dentists every- 
where began to advise their use. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 


epsadénl 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world 
over. 
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Watch the Man 


See the changes one week brings 


ated, based on modern research. 
The name is Pepsodent. Then these 
two great film combatants were 
embodied in it for daily application. 


Not film alone 


But Pepsodent brings other great 
results which research proves es- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to con- 
stantly neutralize the acids which 
cause decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
manifold power. 


Some fifty nations 
use it now 


The use of Pepsodent has spread 
the world over, largely by dental 
advice. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now employ it daily. Thus 
it is bringing a new dental era. The 
glistening teeth you see everywhere 
now show how widely it is used. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will gain a new 
idea of what clean teeth mean. And 
all in your home will always want 
those whiter, safer teeth. Cut out 
the coupon now. 











10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 615 ,1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Big Money Running 
a Store on Wheels 


a | ' “J / -}. 
on Our Capital 
Tf you are sober, industrious, honest, reli- 
able and can furnish ateam or auto, you’re 
just the man we're looking for to conduct 
with our capital, this wonderfully profitable 
business of running a store on wheels— 
selling a big modern line of Toilet Goods, 
, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Stock 
Remedies, etc., direct to farmers and homes. 
Tou don’t need to know anything about the 
business.Experience in selling goods not neces- 
sary. We instruct you how to earn, clear of 

ll expenses, from 


Easy then, to build up a business of from 
33,000 to $5,000 a year net profits. Our selling 
plan is different from all others. We have a 
if line—nearly 100 different articles easy to 
Y —give such splendid satisfaction you can sell 
© same customers month after month. You 
Hon’t need to bea salesman—simply leave the ar- 
icles at homes, also some free samples. Ours is 
he simplest,easiest and most remarkable way to 
ll practically every house its entire sup- 
plies ever devised. Every article is superior 
prices most reasonable. 
makes up samples to leave at the homes wit 
he goods, so customers can try samples first 
nd be convinced that our goods are best. 
We manufacture our preparations from prov- 
formulas and pure materials. Our lab- 
oratory is in charge of a Graduate Chemist 
with over twenty-three years practical experi- 
nee. Every preparation bearing our name is 
not only guaranteed to comply with the Pure 
Food Laws, but is the best of its kind that can 
be produced. 


No Capital Required 


A team and wagon or auto your only invest- 
ment.We will alsosupply you, at lowest whole- 
sale prices, with a $500 to $1,000 stock of goods 
on credit. Wewon't charge youa cent of inter- 
est and you can pay usas your customers pa 
you, keeping a liberal share of the proo 
week for yourself. We give our salesmen 
the squarest deal you ever heard of. Capital 
an ~~ _— $1,000,000. Weare fead- 
ity— 


Our com pony 





ow prices and unequalled 
r big free book gives com- 
plete information. Writefor 
it at once. Use the coupon. 


ers in qua 









Furst & Thoma 


FREEPORT, ILL. ] 


I would like to be a MeNess man and more 
4 money. Send me your Free Book that tells bow j 





Se. or R.F.D. | 





Town. 



































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Our Youn 


Aousekeeper. 


COOKING AND SERVING FOR PROFIT AND FUN 





HEY were a group of camp fire girls 

and very proud of the little silver- 

rings they wore to show that they 
had attained the rank of Wood Gatherer; 
a normal girls are never ready to stand 
still. 

A Camp Fire Wood Gatherer has no 
sooner had the symbolic ring slipped on 
her finger than her imagination leaps for- 
ward to the moment when the Fire 
Maker’s bracelet shall encircle her arm. 
There are, however, a number of require- 
ments of more or less difficulty that must 
be met before this desire can be fulfilled. 

This is the first one listed: “To help 
prepare and serve, together with the other 
candidates, at least two meals for meetings 
of the Group, this to include purchasing 
food (keeping accurate account of all ex- 
penditures), care of fire, cooking and serv- 
ing the meal. The meals may be cooked 
out of doors, over a camp fire, or in a house 
on arange. Camp Fire girls always do at 
least a little light camp-cooking when out 
on their hikes and, with a bit of extra 
care and system in planning and buying, 
can easily earn this honor at some of those 
times.” 

The Aodeidake Group, however, pre- 
ferred to make hiking their chief aim 
when out in the open, only stopping for 
a weiner roast or other quick, informal 
meal, and decided to meet their Fire 
Maker’s requirement by somewhat more 
elaborate indoor affairs during February 
and March, when hiking days are not so 
dependable as at other seasons. : 

Tn carrying out the plan, their Guardian 
of the Fire divided her girls into three 
even divisions, and the serving of three 
meals was planned, instead of two. Also, 
the Guardian’s home was turned over to 
the girls for these meals, so that none of 
the mothers would be inconvenienced. 

It was that Division Number 
One should buy (keeping accurate ac- 
count) and cook the first meal, Division 
Number Two set the table and serve 
the meal, and Division Number Three 
clear table and wash dishes. At the two 
succeeding dinners each division “pro- 
gressed” one step so that when the series 
of three meals was finished, each girl had 
helped in all phases of the work, and had 
been definitely and delightedly respon- 
sible for her share. The Guardian did 
little more than lend her physical pres- 
ence and hearty spiritual cooperation to 
the occasions. 

In her friendly way she explained to the 
girls that expensive, elaborate meals were 
not desired; that the aim rather should be 
to serve tasty, nourishing ones, while 
keeping expenses down as low as possible, 
for the sake of the numerous benefits to 
be thus gained. “It will be much more to 
your credit as Camp Fire Girls and as 
daughters,” she smiled, “‘to serve daintily 
and economically, than expensively. Each 
of us of course will pay ios share of the 
cost of each meal.” 

Then she had a happy thought and con- 
tinued: “If you will make a little extra 
effort, you can easily earn honors num- 
bers 95 and 96 while filling this Fire 
Maker’s requirement.” 

Manuals were hastily opened and eager 
eyes ran down the pages of home craft 
honors yntill Number Ninety-five was 
reached, calling for the proper and beauti- 
ful setting of a table for guests, with 
originally designed menus and place cards. 
Then were voiced the demands of Number 
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Ninety-six, for at least two meals served 
formally. 

“Now,” smiled the Guardian, “if the 
cooks will each time plan their meals so 
that they can be served in at least three 
courses, and those who set the tables and 
serve the meals fill the requirement for 
daintiness, beauty and originality in set- 
ting the table and planning its decorations, 
and serve the meal with some formality 
as to courses and the correct removal of 
dishes, we can have a little extra fun, be 
learning something or becoming more 
familiar with formal usages, and each have 
two extra honor beads to remember it by.”’ 

It did not take these twelve enthusiastic 
girls long to grasp the possibilities and be- 
gin to lay their plans. The chairman of 
each division called her committee to- 
gether and had the first meeting then 
and there and a general idea of the whole 
plan of procedure was outlined. In the 
course of time three most enjoyable little 
dinners resulted. 

The first was a Valentine dinner. The 
place cards pictured a dainty Colonial 
maiden in a glowing heart. Beneath her 
was the symbolic Camp Fire name of the 
girl whose place she marked, and the 
crossed logs and flame that mean so much 
to all Camp Fire girls. 

Tiny hearts were used as decorations 
and a pot of scarlet geranium in full 
bloom was the centerpiece. The dainty 
menu cards promised: 


Fruit cocktail 
Meat loaf with tomato sauce 
potato and brown gravy 
Banana 
Bread and butter 
Pineapple gelatin dessert 
Cocoa Wafers 

The cost to each girl was twenty-five 
cents and the related experience of the 
cooks, backed by their itemized account, 
was ms | interesting. 

The second of the series was given early 
in March, so a plump March graced 
the place cards, with the glowing flame of 
the crossed logs showing in one lower 
corner, and the charmed Wohelo triangle 
the other. The girl who had just had a 
birthday furnished roses and carnations 
for the table. The cost of this meal was 
the same to each girl as the other, but the 
menu was quite different: 

Cream of celery sou 
Salted wafers Pickles 
Veal pie 
Hashed brown potatoes Gravy 
Tea biscuits Butter 
Strawberry jam 
Tapioca cream Wafers 

The last of the three dinners was given 
just before Easter. On the place cards 
a stately Easter lily guarded the symbolic 
name of each girl and the loved Camp 
Fire symbol. The centerpiece that eve- 
ning was a lovely little lake—a mirror, 
whose frame was covered with moss in 
which were embedded tiny sprays of 
epeeg rene willows. Near the center 
of the “lake” was a moss-and-pussy-willow 
is and, to which a tiny canoe was moored. 

By devoting generous time and care to 
the planning and buying, the cooks of this 
last dinner of the series kept the expense 
down to the twenty-five cents set by 
precedent, tho their menu looked a bit 
more elaborate. It offered temptingly: 


Duchess bouillon Salted wafers 
Victory salad 
Braised breast of lamb 


Yr 


Mint jelly yhite sauce 
Potato puffs June peas 
Parker House ro! Butter 
Hawaiian delight Mock angel food 
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At each dinner those in charge of the 
serving were careful to have the table 
correctly. set for a formal meal, with 
napkins, glasses, plates and silver just 
where they should be, and careful to 
serve and remove the courses correctly. 

A tiny bit of awkwardness was felt at 
the beginning of the first dinner, for the 
girls were not used to quite so much for- 
mality on everyday oceasions. But with 
their smiling Guardian at the head of the 
table, quietly directing or encouraging 
with word or glance and keeping a cheer- 
ful conversational ball gently rolling, all 
restraint soon vanished, leaving only de- 
light and satisfaction. 

And delight and satisfaction grew with 
the continuance of the series so that the 
third was finished with real regret that it 
was the last. And the serial experience 
was voted the most enjoyable of the many 
good times the Group had united in having. 


EMPTYING THE SCRAP BAG 

Every thrifty housewife has bags or 
boxes containing the scraps and left-over 
materials of the family sewing. The win- 
ter days offer fine opportunities for clear- 
ing away these lots of accumulated 
scraps, utilizing every last bit of them. 

Do you like pretty, serviceable pillows 
for the couch and porch? Most of us 
can make some plain pillow covers but 
the pillows themselves—feathers are so 
high as often to be out of the question. 
But that needn’t deter us from having 
those pillows. They can be stuffed from 
those scrap boxes, too. The tiny bits 
of materials that are too small for com- 
fort or quilt patches are all right for pillow 
filling. Get the scraps of materials all 
before you and have an empty basket or 
other container at hand. Then with a 
pair of sharp scissors snip the scraps into 
fine bits. When you have a sufficient 
quantity, stuff into the tick. Be sure to 
cut them fine as that is the secret of 
having the pillow fluffy. They simply 
won't fluff if the pieces are very big. 
Then put on the pretty gingham or cre- 
tonne slips or whatever they may be made 
of and you have some very serviceable 
pillows with a very small outlay of cash, 
often none at all. 

In going over the pieces it is advisable 
to use the larger pieces first; that is, if 
you are piecing a quilt or a comfort top 
cut out all your blocks. It doesn’t make 
so much difference whether they are 
sewed up or not, but cut out all that you 
want and then all the tags and ends that 
are too small for anything else may be 
snipped into bits for the pillow fillings.— 
Mrs. lL. J. N. 


THE WOODBOX 


We have a heating stove in the sitting 
room and one in the dining room, but we 
didn’t want woodboxes all over the house. 
So we made a big woodbox in the kitchen 
that just fitted in the corner beside the 
door tothe woodhouse. The boxis made of 
inch boards. It is four feet long, two feet 
wide and twenty-six inches high. This 
holds wood for all the stoves. The box 
has a lid which is hinged on, and is fast- 
ened back against the wall in winter, so 
that wood may be piled up for use on a 
cold night without injuring the wall. In 
summer the lid is shut, and makes a good 
table especially for cooling off canned 
stuff. In summer the inside of the box is 
used for storing overshoes and rubber 
boots.—M. W. M. 





If one member of the family is suffering 
from cold, “an ounce of prevention’ will 
keep the other members of the family 
from getting down with it Keep the 
handkerchieves used by the sick person by | 
themselves and wash separately, using a| 
mild disinfectant, or better still, provide | 
pieces of old soft linen or cheesecloth | 


which may be burned when soiled. iF 
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Don’t Scour Teeth! 
You Wouidn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


You would not use a grit cleaner on your ivory piano keys. 
You know what it would do,to them. Ivory and teeth are 
first cousins—made of the same basic substance. 


Every time you scratch your teeth, you remove part of the 
surface. You can use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream dur- 
ing a long lifetime without in the slightest degree injuring 
the delicate enamel of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“© Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Gritty, soapless tooth pastes may show “quick results.” If you scoured 
away your skin Nature could replace that. Silverware scoured with 
grit can also be restored if damaged. But Nature will not replace 
tooth enamel once it is worn away. It is better to use a safe dental 
cream now than suffer years of regret later on. 
The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use is one that 
offers the combined action of fine, non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
ure soap. Thus, in Colgate’s you get what ern science finds 
est. Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging particles from 
the enamel. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly — 

ne. eafe cenyinndans mate. a —. a 

tube costs 25 cents—why pay more CLEANS * 
Y TEETH THE ‘ 
| RIGHT WAY | 


Washes and Polishes/ 
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tisement and every advertiser in Succ 
arming. We will not knowingly accept ade 
vertising from a dishonest concern. 


Instantly Dissolving Salt Is Best 


The soft porous flakes of Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt melt instantly and completely like a snow 
flake. Every speck works. No waste. Best for 
cooking, baking, meat curing, butter making and 
table use. Does not lump or cake like ordinary salt. 
Goes farther because itis all salt, pure salt. No moisture in 
it. Your dealer has it. Write for free booklet. 

The Colonial Salt Company, Akron, Ohio 

Chicago Buffalo Atlanta 
FARMERS 


COLONIAL = SALT 


SPECIAL 
For Stock Salt—Use Colonial Block Salt Smooth — Hard — Lasting — Won’t Chip 


t 1 adver- R 
r guarantee is squarely back of every wesful ETS —Ww fo} NOER MONEY MA \KERS 


bags, etc. Insert and ten. 1l0c and 26¢e 
»kg., postpaid.» Free 5 
Coltette ig. Co. Box sus Amsterdam, N.Y 
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| Hair Often Reined 
By Careless Washing 








Soap should be used very carefully, if 
you want to keep your hair looking its 
best. Many soaps 
and prepared 
shampoos contain 
too much free 
alkali. This dries 
the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle, 
and ruins it. 

The best thing to 
use is Mulsified 
cocoanut oil sham- 
poo (which is pure 
and greaseless), and 
is better than any- 
thing else you can 
use. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
in a cup or glass with a little warm water 
is sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair wit 
water and rub the Mulsified in. It makes 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
xinses out easily, removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff ee excess oil. The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, and it leaves 
the scalp soft, and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
Shampoo at any pharmacy, itis very cheap, 
and a few ounces will supply every mem- | 
ber of the family for months. Be sure 
your druggist gives you Mulsified. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
Fs or electricity, has been tested by the 





























MAE MURRAY 
The Movie Favorite 





J. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to besuperior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal -oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first userin each locality 
who will help him introduce it. Write him 
today for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 

T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. | 








AGENTS: $6 a Day 


taking orders for New Kerosafe Burner. Makes Any | 
stove a gas stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap- 
Fits any stove. 


est fuel known. 








$40 a Week for Taking Only 2 Orders a Day 
No experience necessary. No capital required. Work 
full or spare time. Easy to get ers on account of high 





we of coal. Getstarted at once, Big season now on. | 
‘rite for demons ie, 


Thomas Mfg. Co. 


B-271 Dayton, Ohio 











Handsome, clear toned, good sized Violin with pegs, 
finger board, tall plece, full set strings, bow, box fesin 
and self instruction book, ALL FREE for selling 
28 pekgs. BLUINE at 10c a pkg. Write for it 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 5S3_Mill_ St.. Concord Jct.. Mass. 

es? Wanted, all or spare time. 

District Salesmen fare $760 t0 82000 yearty. 
e 


tT We train the inexperienced. 





NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
156 Bar St, Canton, Ohic 





| roller towels! 


| family, 


HOUSEKEEPING AIDS 


One of the most delightful surprise 
gifts from Father to Mother that I have 
had the good fortune to hear about was a 
new kitchen. Not literally so, perhaps, 
for the same ceiling and floor and four 
walls were used, but, my, how different 
they looked! 

This particular mother-of-a-family had 
been called away from home for two weeks 
and in that time these are the things 
that Father and the boys did: 

There was water in the house to begin 
with, and a home electric light plant, but 
the kitchen was dingy; an ugly iron sink 
occupied the place of honor under two 
lovely broad windows; the electric light 
was hung in precisely the spot where it 
would cast a deep and gloomy shadow 
over stove, table or sink, wherever one 
might be working; and there was no 
bright color in the kitchen at all. 

The walls were first painted a flat cream 
color, and the woodwork white. A tan 
and brown linoleum beautifully blended 
with the wails; being rather light, it does 
not show tracks as would a plain brown. 
The old iron sink was replaced by two— 
yes, ‘wo good-looking white enamel ones 
with a connecting drainboard. Dish- 
washing and vegetable cleaning can now 
proceed at the same time, unhampered. 

Two school-teaching daughters home 
for their vacation provided the lighter 
touches—for one thing, gay yellow and 
white calico curtains which frame the 
windows but do not shut out the lovely 
view. Another brilliant idea was to stock 
up the cupboard drawers with towels and 
such hemming of floursacks and crash 
In addition to these, a roll 
of paper toweling was placed conveneint 
to the sink. 

These daughters were responsible, too, 
for having the position of the lights 
changed. A double socket near the ceiling 
now allows one globe to illuminate sink and 
table and another to throw a bright light 
directly upon the stove. Mother was 
deeply pleased. as one might expect. Of 
course there were other and more frivolous 
presents for her, but none from which she 
gets morerealorlasting pleasure than from 
her new kitchen. 

If one cannot or need not go into the 
kitchen problem so deeply as did this 
there are many kitchen aids, 
small or large, that will give comfort and 
satisfaction to any home-loving woman. 
A long-handled fork, an attractive wood- 
en spoon that is not too large, spatulas of 
various sizes, a really good egg and cream 
whip, are pleasing and unusual gifts 
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that will be appreciated by one who 
hesitates to spend money on such things 
for herself. Among the more expensive 
things are glass ovenware, aluminum 
cooking utensils, a pretty percolator, and 
even a long-handled dust pan. If the 
home has electricity, the list lengthens 
to take in electric aids and appliances 

The boy who is taking manual training 
in school will enjoy making for his mothes 
or sister a wheel tray, an ironing board in 
its wall cabinet, a chest, a sewing cabinet, 
or perhaps other things too numerous te¢ 


? , 


mention.—G. C. 


WINTER SALADS 


Winter salads are not only helpful in 
the diet, but stimulating to the appetite 
as well. Here are some recipes that make 
use of the vegetables we have on hand even 
late in winter: 

Cauliflower Salad.—Cook a cauliflower 
head downward in boiling salted water. 
When tender, separate the flowerets, chill, 
place in a salad bowl, sprinkle with capers 
and olives stuffed with pimentoes. Serve 
with mayonnaise dressing. 

Combination Salad.—Put thru the meat 
grinder one cupful each of small carrots, 
onions, cabbage and celery. Dress with 
boiled salad dressing and garnish each 
plate with a half walnut meat. 

Beet Salad.—Cube both red and white 
beets that have been boiled until tender. 
Arrange in a salad bowl with slices of 
hard-boiled eggs and dress with mayon- 
naise dressing. 

Pimento and Cabbage Salad.—Grind 
together one small head of cabbage, a 
stalk of celery and a piece of canned 
pimento. Marinate well with French 
dressing or mix with boiled dressing. 

Pineapple Salad. — Dip each ring of 
canned pineapple in chopped walnut 
meats. Sprinkle with shredded cocoanut 
and garnish each with a cranberry. Serve 
with one tablespoonful of boiled salad 
dressing made very sweet and thinned 
with cream or evaporated milk. 

Celery Salad.—Choose large, firm stalks 
of crisp, well-blanched celery. Fill the 
grooved side with cheese rub soft with 
cream, a little salt and chopped walnut 
meats, or if preferred use salad dress- 
ing to cream the cheese. Serve with ripe 
olives as a garnish.—M. B. 


Mixing flour, salt and pepper in the pro- 
portion of one cupful of flour tothree tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, to be used in white 
sauces and setting aside in a covered, 





labeled jar is a great time saver. 








Every Farmer 
Needs 


—The Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp 
for the home, because— 


300 Candle Power—more light than 
20 old style oil lamps. 


No Wicks to Trim—No Chimneys 
to wash; no soot; no odor; no dirt; no 
daily filling. 


Economical—40 hours service per 
used. 


gallon of fuel 


 -— With Ordinary Matches. 
Makes own gas from common motor 
gasoline, 


(olema n Quick-Lite: 


iLamps and Lentern 


—The Quick-Lite Lantern for all 
"round the farm, because— 


Gives Same 300 Candle-Power 
brilliance as the lamp. 


Can’t Blow Out in wildest gale. 


Safe—Can’t spill fuel or explode, even 
if tipped over. Carry it anywhere, 
for any job, any night. 

20,000 dealers sell Coleman Lamps 
Lanterns and Lighting Plants, 1? 
yours can’t supply. write nearest 
factory branch, Dept SF-29 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita St.Paul Dallas Toledo 
sAngeles Atlanta Chicago 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Canada 
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WHEN THE GRIDDLE SMOKES 

On a cold, crisp winter morning, how 
one enjoys a plate of smoking hot buck-| 
wheat cakes with good country sausage, | 
and they make an excellent cold-resisting 
breakfast too, that is especially ap- 
preciated by those who have to be much 
out-of-doors. 

To many people, buckwheat cakes are 
the preferred winter breakfast food, but | 
there are other kinds. Take for instance, | 
the good old-fashioned flannel cake, light, | 
feathery and rich golden brown; it makes 
your mouth water when you think of it. 
Given a coat of liquid honey or syrup, 
this is a feast that will tempt most any 
normal boy to gorge. 

In the golden days of childhood, how 
good those cakes did taste. Sometimes 
we had genuine home-made a; or per- 
haps grape butter to put on them; or it 
may have been some of mother’s excel- 
lent preserves or jellies, of which she 
made so many kinds. Then again, it 
might have been corn syrup or even 
baking molasses in a pinch, and last, but 
not least maple syrup—the pure home- | 
grown article, like nectar. Who could | 
forget its liquid goodness? Now we find 
it high priced and out of reach of moderate 
weight pocket books. Blended with sugar | 
it is cheaper and here follows the recipe 
for a substitute that can only with diffi- 
culty be told from the genuine: 

Take a pound brick of pure maple 
sugar and two pounds of granulated 
sugar with enough water to make a thick 
syrup. When the sugar has dissolved, 
place on the stove and allow it to boil. 
It is then removed from the fire, skimmed, 
strained, and after it is cold is ready for 
use. This is an excellent and cheap sub- 
stitute for the pure maple syrup. 

The quickest, but not least expensive 
way of making buckwheat cakes is to 
use self-rising flour. Where one has or 
can procure buttermilk, a most delicious 
cake is made by using buttermilk and 
stirring in sufficient flour to make a batter, 
adding a little baking molasses and the 
required amount of baking soda» Where 
the cakes are wanted daily, it is most 
convenient to allow them to rise over 
night. To do this, the first batch is 
started with yeast and after that a little 
batter is left each day and at night a 
fresh batter is made, using the small 
amount left from morning to supply the 
leavening.—H. E. K. 

KEEPING THE SPARE RIBS FRESH 

It often happens that when several 
hogs are butchered on the farm there is 
a great surplus of ribs, backbones ete. 
If salted down in the ordinary way these 
soon become strong and unpalatable, but 











if fried and packed down in small crocks 
or jars and covered with the fat in which | 
they were fried, these trimmings will keep | 
fresh for many weeks during the rd 
and spring months. 

After the sausage and lard-making is | 
done we cut the ribs in short lengths and 
drop in deep, boiling fat, let cook until 
brown but not hard, lift out with a fork 
and pack closely in gallon jars or other 
stone containers to within an inch of 
the top. Weight them down and when 
well packed pour over them the fat in 
which they were cooked. If there is not 
enough to fill the jar heat enough lard 
and fill jar full, tie thick paper over the 
top and set in a cool place. 

When wanted for the table take out 
enough for a meal, heat in the oven and 
servewithbrown gravy made by usingsome 
of the fat in the baking pan. Stir in 
heaping tablespoon of flour, brown well 
and add one pint of sweet milk and hot 
water mixed. Other lean trimmings may 
be kept fresh in the same way.—Mrs. L. Y. 
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| Dreak up congestion 


Exposure—then painful chest 
with a tight, clinging cold. Don’t 
let that develop. Break up the 
congestion and you are relieved 
of your cold. Apply Sloan's. 
Don’trub. It Jenetrates—strikes 
right into the sore spot, warms it 
up, starts the blood coming and 
going. This simple, effective 
action banishes the congestion. 

Truly, “Zhe World's Liniment.” 
Sloan's eases backache, neuralgia, sore, 
aching muscles, rheumatic twinges— 
all the pains of congestion. 


Sloans Liniment- kills pain: 
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RELIEF FOR 
TROUBLE 2¢ 


- the nose 
and throat 






sal! give 
quick 
relief 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


THis RR 


Gold - plated Levalliers_ and 
Chin, pair Esrtebs, Gold- 
plated Expansion Bracele 
with im. 




















High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years 


h 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six er courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
GROCERY STORE? inn. conned Goda Dried 


Fruit, Coffee and entireline of groceries, as well as Paints, 
Roofing, Toilet Artieles and Automobile Oils, with no rent 
to pay; no money i sted. Takelargeorder» from sam 
Goods are guaranteed and proven quality . Selling experience 
not necessary. Steady, profitable work for ‘‘workers™. 
Address Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept. 201, Cateago, 
Reference: Any Bank or Exprest Co. 
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The pattern for 
theattractivequilt 
shown on the bed 
is known as the 
Wreath of Roses. 
It is No. S 410 
in the catalog 
mentioned below, 
and is priced af 
30 cents. Blocks 
measure 18 in- 
ches square, and 
twelve of them are 
required for a 


quill 
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Done in pink 
and green cham- 
bray on white 
muslin, the 
Wreath of Roses 
is most effective. 
Centers of roses 
are yellow sateen 
and the scallops 
in the border are 
green bound in 
white. Pattern 
“for this and four 
other border de- 


signs is No. 
S434, a 16 


OLD-TIME PATCHWORK OQUILTS 


Brides and Grandmothers Alike Are Making Pieced Coverlets 


By CARLIE SEXTON 


ITH the return of poster beds, braided rugs and muslin 

W and chintz curtains, the patchwork quilt is almost a 

necessity, and many of the old patterns are being re- 
produced in the new and softer shades. 

Many of us have preserved a quilt that our grandmother 
pieced years ago. One is in- 
deed fortunate to possess 
such a cover, but aside from 
the personal association, the 
reproductions are just as val- 
uable, and the soft colors 
used today are very pretty. 

Care should be used in 
selecting fast colors for a 


seem far-fetched as a name for this pretty pattern. It may be 
made in any desired color combination; for a boy’s room it 
might -be in his high school colors, such as blue and maize 
or red and white. 

The basket pattern next in line is an especially well liked 
one. Black and white 
striped percale is used for 
the basket, green chambray 
for the leaves and rose ging- 
ham for the petals, while 
the center is of figured 
yellow material. A_ border 
in black and white like the 
green and white one shown 

















S408 Lily of the Valley 
30 cents 


well made quilt can be passed 
on to future generations. 
The patterns are not hard to 
plan and the work is ex- 
tremely fascinating. The 

uilting, too, is more simple 
than in the earlier days. The 
entire quilt is often marked 
in diamonds, squares or 
quarter circ les, and by using sheet cotton (one layer is ample 
for a spread) the work can be done on the sewing machine if 
preferred. For applique work, however, the machine work will 
not do. 

The quilting is a very important feature. The pattern should 
be very lightly traced, as much of the neatness of the work 
depends on the lines over 
which the quilting is done. 
Heavy lines fave a tendency 
to make the work look 
coarse. 

“Lily of the Valley” may 














S414, Flower Basket 


25 cents 








S402, Pilot’s Wheel 
25 cents 


on the bed above will com- 
plete a quilt that is quite 
out of the ordinary. 

Eighty-five years ago the 
Temperance Ball pattern was 

S418, Temperance Ball ieced for a bride’s chest, 

80 cents in red and green and orange 
as were most of the quilts 
of that day. It is an ex- 

ceptionally artistic pattern, and is truly beautiful when re- 
produced in the less vivid colors that we favor today. One 
may easily originate a combination of leaves and balls to make 
a border, or a simple band in the predominating color will 
prove good ivoking. 

The Dutch Windmill shown in the lower right corner is 
very economical as well as 
intriguing. It is most in- 
teresting when set together 
solid, that is, when the entire 
quilt is made up of the 

Continued on page 121 




















Quilts,” 
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S424, Dutch Windmill 


The quilt block patterns shown on this page are from 
the descriptive catalogue, Pa 

which may be had by sending 10 cents in 
stamps to the Home Department Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
here will be sent promptly on receipt of price quoted. 
If coins are sent, wrap them eundaly. 


“Old-Time 


atchwork 


Any pattern pictured 














8482, Dutch Rose 
20 cents 





20 cents 
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Exchange Your 


In hundreds of American homes millions of 
hours of spare time are going to waste. These 
are golden hours which many women might well 
turn into money. 


We want to buy the spare time of industrious 
women—(or men, too, for that matter) and we 
are ready to introduce you to the means already 
arranged by which you can take advantage of 
the opportunity to earn the extra money you 
would perhaps welcome enthusiastically. Here’s 
what we have to offer. 


Allwear Hosiery .c made exclusively in their 
homes by Gearhart Home Earners who use 
nothing else but the famous Gearhart Knitting 
Machine which is the original home knitter 
relied upon and thought highly of by thousands 
of women. 


This fine knitter we arrange to place in your 
hands,supply you with yarn and pay you liberal- 
ly under a long-term contract for all*the Stand- 
ard Allwear Hosiery you care to knit and send 
to us. The current price now paid Gearhart 
Home Knitters for the knitting alone, per dozen 
pair, is a very handsome one indeed. 


Gearhart Checks are joyfully welcomed in 
many thousands of homes. W:ll yours be one? 


There is no limit placed on the amount of 
money you may earn; you may make more or 
less, according to the spare time you have after 
the dishes have been washed, the house cleaning 
done or the children sent on the way to school. 
You'll find more spare time when you have such 
a fascinating way to turn time into money. 


Fine Opportunity 


If you want to knit socks for friends, neigh- 
bors and local stores, you may do so. In fact, 
many women prefer to do this and enjoy the 
independence and self-assurance of actually 
being in business for themselves. But if you 
prefer not to undertake the selling yourself 
you have always the Gearhart Contract, to 
take all your Standard Knitting, to rely upon. 

At all times depend on it that the Gearhart 
Company will be ready and eager to accept 
and pay for all the standard hosiery you send 1n. 

Any bank or credit agency will assure you of 
the high standing of the Gearhart Company, 
how they have built up a solid and big business 
since they first made the original home knitting 
machine way back in 1888. Surely you can see 
the advantage of dealing with an old, well-es- 
tablished concern. It gives you confidence in 
arranging to sell your spare time just the same 
as if you were spending cash and wanted to 
make sure of reliable goods. 4 

It isn’t considered at all difficult to do home 
knitting by the Gearhart Standard method. 
Indeed, there is little to it except to enter the 
yarn into the machine, turn the crank and 
watch the work carefully so that it comes out 
smoothly, evenly and nicely done. 
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You won't find it at all necessary to have 
any special etands or cumbersome fixtures for 
the Gearhart Knitting Machine. It attaches 
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For Your Spare Time 
at Home 


The Gearhart Company wants to pay liberally 
for the spare time of industrious women and men 
home workers. You need not leave the house or do 
any selling or canvassing if you wish. Just rely onus. 


Long Time Contract 


Liberal Pay Plan 


quickly and neatly to any table or window sill and 
may be easily transported from one place to another. 


Rely on Gearhart 


The Gearhart Company has learnéd by years 
of experience that contented home earners knit the best 
Allwear Hosiery, Years of pleasant acquaintance 
with thousands of fine, industrious home workers 
have resulted in a surpassing understanding and 
sympathy with women and men to whom an extra 
weekly or monthly income means so much. 


No wonder Gearhart home earners become enthusi- 
astic over pretty Allwear Hosiery. No wonder the 
name of Gearhart is foremost in the mind of almost 
every woman who has turned her spare time into 
knitting money for the last quarter of a century. 


There’s one more big important thing that should help 
you to be a Gearhart home earner during spare time 
and that is the reputation of Allwear Hosiery. You 
want to make something that you know enjoys a 
large and steady market, something that excels by 
virtue of the way it’s made and what itis made of. 
You should see the yarn that we give you to knit into 
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Extra Money for Women at Home 
Time for Cash 


this fine brand of hosiery, soft and delicate and 
yet with the figurative durability of iron. Many 
of our friends say that one-half the pleasure of 
this delightful home occupation is in the use of 
the yarn and the other half in the manipulation 
of the knitter itself. 


Now, you need the money or at least it may 
come in mighty handy. Gearhart wants the 
work and is ready to pay you for it. As we have 
said before, it is quite immaterial to us how much 
we pay you. You can have help if you desire. 
For instance, one of the children might enjoy a 

pleasant half hour or hour knitting or 

another member of the family might enjoy 
it greatly. 


We know from dealing with thousands of 
women the keen satisfaction of receiving a 
Gearhart Allwear check in exchange for a 
few hours of application and attention 
to the wonderful Gearhart Standard Knitter. 


A little money ean do so much, espe- 
cially when it is extra money to be used to 
satisfy the thousand and one longings of a 
woman's heart. 


Pleasing Occupation 


Gearhart Knitting is just suited to the 
woman who expects a reasonable return ir 
money in exchange for her spare time. We 
believe we pay our home earners better than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred concerns who 
employ home workers and the satisfaction of 
those who now operate Gearhart Knitters in the 
quiet and privacy of their homes would seem to 
bear out our beliefs in every particular. 


Do you realize what an amazing stride the 
wool hosiery manufacturing business had made 
recently? In some parts of the country men 
are wearing golf trousers and golf hose almost 
exclusively and women, too, have taken to wool 
hosiery as never before. We want more All 
wear Hosiery and we want to put a Gearhart 
Standard Knitter in your hands so you can 
make it for us. 


Learn How You Can 
Earn 


Let wishing for things you can’t afford be a 
thing of the past. Just feel that at least you are 
entitled to the simple necessities and even the 
little luxuries which have seemed to pass by you 
like will-o’-the-wisps. Certainly you have spare 
time, certainly you can devote a few hours a 
week in your own home. The Gearhart Com- 
pany, dean and daddy of home work buyers, 
gives you the opportunity which means so much 
to so many industrious, ambitious women. 


Do not be backward in writing for details and 
before you make a move to accept home work 
from other sources hear what Gearhart has to 
offer. 


Don’t think home industry is something you 
need hesitate about. Thousands of women are 
doing the same thing, even women high in so- 
ciety have not hesitated to take up Gearhart 
Knitting and many women are exceedingly 
proud of being identified with the Gearhart 
Company and the knitting of Allwear Hosiery. 


Clip the coupon below and mail to the Gear- 
hart Company and look for good news by 
return mail. It should prove to be a ready 
answer to your simple financial problems. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Act now, while 
that good impulse towards better things urges 
you. 


| This Coupon Will Start You Right 


The Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., 
Dept: SFJ, Clearfield, Pa. 


You may send me particulars about your home-earning plan, including your home occupation guide 
book and samples of knitting done on the machine you want me to use at home during my 
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forthis complete set of guar- 
anteed semi-porcelain china. 
Abso Free. Noextra 
money to pay. Most startling 

offer ever 





BOYS AND GIRLS: you can have cam , jew- 

., absolutely free. Simply sell 40 packets of 

3 en seed to your friends. Only 10¢, 

for large et. Sell out in an hour; most people buy 16 
h your order. Be first in your town. Our ten 
years ce is your guarantee of a square deal- 
10 packets of seed and big premium list sent on receipt 
of your name address. Get the set. Write today. 


packets. 


Dont Wait 


At the first ominous 
sneeze, snuff up each 
nostril a bit of “Vaseline” 
Eucalyptol Petroleum 
Jelly. 

Also helpful for devel- 


oped colds. 
At your druggist’s and 


general stores. 
Vaseline 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 





2 Pure white 60 candle power 
light from common Kerosene, 


Solar Mantle Lamp 


approved by government experts. 
Beats gas, gasoline or electricity. 
Entirely new. Every home inter- 

ted. AGENTS Make Money. 
Weeks free trial. Write quick for 
selling plan, territory, trial offer. 
202 Solar Bidg.,Kansas City,Mo 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 








beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable 
Weavers are rushed wih orders 
Re sure to send for free loom book. It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily -operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St.. Boonville, N. Y. 





We guarantee every ad in this magazine, so you 
will make no mistake when answering them. 





|rinse until the water comes clean. 
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MAKIN’ ’EM CLEAN 
No matter how enthusiastic a house- 
keeper one may be—and there are women 


who are not—the coming of winter 
washdays with their bitter cold fills one’s 
heart with dread. Such heavy flannels, 
so many little school clothes, such a lot 
of big bath towels! Washday is surely 
the worst day of the week. Yes, maybe 
it is, but there are “tricks to all trades” 
and a few little schemes lighten the bur- 
dens of blue (ing) Monday. 

Recent experiments prove that soa 
and washing soda do the work oak 
better than either soap or soda alone. 

The next time you have to wash on a 
bitter cold day try this: dissolve a little 
salt in your rinsing water and the clothes 
will not freeze on the line quite so badly 


as usual. Then be sure to have ready 
an old pair of gloves with the tips of the 
thumbs and first fingers cut off. Have 


these gloves warm each time you put 
them on. 

Do have your clothes pins thoroly 
warmed and take out with each basketful 
of clothes only enough pins for that lot, 
leaving the rest in the oven to keep 
warm for the next basket. 

Never go out in cold weather while 
still hot and perspiring. I well remember 
the vivid impression made on my child- 
ish mind when I heard of the sudden 
death of a schoolmate’s mother. 

“What was the matter?” we asked 
in surprise. 

“Pneumonia—she was washing and 
the bell rang and she stood a few minutes 
in the cold talking to a caller.” 

Three days later she was dead. 

Take time to cool off slowly, even if 
dinner is a hasty pick-up of scraps in- 
|stead of the attractive meal you had 
planned. 

Dry the hands thoroly each time be- 
fore going out, and, unless glycerine does 
not suit your skin, rub a diluted solution 
over the hands before going out. I use 
one part glycerine to two parts warm 
water and add a few drops of lysol or 
carbolic acid to each ounce of the solu- 
tion. This dries almost instantly and 
helps greatly in keeping the. hands free 
from p4inful and unsightly cracks which 
are so likely to follow washday. 

If you have overalls or other heavy 
cotton garments try washing them this 
way: Spread them out smooth on a board, 
section by section, and with a large 
scrubbing brush scrub thoroly. Go over 
the whole garment this way and then 
Hang 
out dripping and the weight of the water 
will pull the garment into shape and leave 
it smooth so that no ironing 1s necessary. 

The clothes may be brought in when 
slightly damp and folded down for iron- 
ing, thus doing away with the necessity 
for sprinkling them later. 

One friend told me that she spreads 
her sheets, pillow cases, and other flat 
pieces out on the ironing board and irons 
the fine pieces over them, and behold! 
the sheet is ironed at the same time. 
She also spreads her handkerchiefs one 
upon another on the board and when the 
top one is ironed and folded, the one be- 
neath is smooth and dry ready for folding 

and so on thru the entire pile. 

Try these wrinkles and see if winter 
washday isn’t a little less disagreeable 
and wearisome.—V. P. L. 





COMMON RABBIT A RARE BIT 

Many a Kansas woman reduces the cost 
of living by serving the wild rabbit in 
many appetizing ways. By her infinite 
variety during the season her household 
is kept guessing as to what is coming next, 
and the often-despised meat is found 
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If the rabbit is young and tender she 

fries it like chicken in plenty of fat, crisp 
|}and brown and generally delectable. An 
| older one may be treated like Swiss steak, 
fried and stewed and stewed and fried 
until you can cut it with afork. Or it may 
be frieasseed, either with or without 
onions, or simply stewed in the good old- 
fashioned way, either with or without 
dropped dumplings. 

Sometimes she makes a delicious pie, 
or she elects to bake her rabbit with plenty 
of fine dressing. With a small addition 
of fat pork she makes an especially good 
sausage, and a little variation in this 
method produces a tender meat loaf. She 
is very careful in her seasoning, always 
using the right amount of fat, and with 
most of the dishes makes plenty of gravy. 
It saves the butter and nearly everybody 
is fond of good gravy. 

Her crowning creation is a pressed rare- 
bib—aesmmniioied with the aid of a little 
gelatine—that can hardly be told from 
pressed chicken. 

The rabbit has received much cooker 
attention in all parts of the world. 
England has a choice recipe for a stew, 
using various vegetables, and flavored 
with onions. The jugged hare of our 
mother country sounds really most at- 
tractive. Slowly seethed or stewed in a 
jug or bean pot, the full quality of the 
meat is conserved, and there is no reason 
why this dish should not be as popular as 
Boston baked beans.—F. L. 8. 


HOMINY, AN AMERICAN DISH 

Corn plays an important part in the 
daily life of the average farmer. What- 
ever the farmer makes good with his 
wife must use too so that is why I am going 
to tell you of this wholesome, old-fash- 
ioned dish—hominy. 

To make it, select about two dozen well- 
filled ears of corn, white corn preferred 
usually, tho some insist that yellow is 
better; shell and use only kernels of uni- 
form size. Wash well and put into hot 
water in which you have thoroly dissolved 
one teaspoonful of concentrated lye to 
each gallon of water. Have sufficient 
water to cover corn well. Boil rapidly 
for about twenty minutes when the hard 
outer skin or covering of the kernel will 
have become loose and can easily be 
peeled back. When it reaches this stage 
remove from fire and drain water off thru 
a colander. Wash the corn thru five or 
| six waters, rubbing well each time. Place 
| in boiling water and allow it to boil for 

about three hours, or until tender, keep- 
| ing the corn almost covered with water. 
| Pour out in earthen jars or granite vessels. 

If in the setond boiling the water should 
turn yellow showing that the lye has not 
| all been washed out, drain and wash as 
before and return to the fire. 

Hominy is very nourishing; at butcher- 
ing time it is much relished with the fresh 
pork and makes a good balance to the 
diet then. In a cool climate it can be 
kept a long time by placing in a cool room 
or by freezing. It may be canned success- 
fully. To can, sterilize jars, pack 
in the hominy, fill with water to within 
an inch of the top and process in boiling 
water for two hours. Seal tight and store 
for future use. 

In making hominy do not use aluminum 
or enamel vessels as the lye works upon 
the surface of these, ruining the utensil 
and coloring the hominy. The old-fash- 
ioned black dinner pot of iron that can 
be set directly on the fire is best as it boils 
quickly and is not affected by the lye. 

Hominy can be made a source of winter 
income if so desired. Most grocery stores 
will buy it in quantities. It looks best in 
stone jars covered with one of the large 
glass lids used for covering pickle jars and 
during cold weather is a ready seller.— 
Mrs. L. E. C. 








worthy of high esteem. 
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POINT LACE IN POPCORN STITCH 

The point lace in the photograph below 
makes an especially good-looking finish 
for the ends of a bureau scarf. Done in 
ecru linen thread, it could very nicely 
adorn a scarf for the library table, or 
might even be used to edge a tan and gold 
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shade for a floor lamp. mt ae wr WM 
The method of making the lace is as im | 0h eoae | Hi HAN A 

follows: he = ae 
Chain 36, turn. il + | Ht "i | 
1. 1 te. in Sth st. from hook, 3 more te. | J = — 


in next 3 sts., 4 sp., ch. 3, skip 2, de. in next 
st., ch 3, skip 2, 1 te., 1 sp., 1 popcorn st. 
(ch. 1, skip 1, 7 te. in next, draw hook out 
of work, insert in 1 ch., catch top of last 
te. made and draw thru, ch. 1, skip 1, 
1 te.), 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. 

2. 1 te., 1 sp., 1 popcorn st., ch. 5, 1 te., 
5 sp., 3 te., ch. 8, turn. 

3. 1 te. in 6th st. from hook, 3 te., 6 sp., 
ch. 3, 1 de. under 5 chgeh. 3, 1 te., 1 sp., 
i popcorn st., 1 sp., ch.5, turn. 

4. 1 te., 1 sp., 1 popeorn st., ch. 5, 7 sp., 
3 te., ch. 8, turn. 

5. 1 te. in 6th st. from hook, 3 tc., 4 sp., 
3 te., 3 sp., ch. 3, 1 de. under 5 ch., ch. 3, 
1 sp., 1 popeorn st., 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. 

6. 1 te., lL sp., 1 popcorn st., ch. 5, 1 te., 
2 sp., 7 te., 5 sp., 3 te., ch. 8, turn. 

7. 1 te. in 6th st., 3 te., 6sp., 7 te., 2sp., 
ch. 3, 1 de. under 5 ch., ch. 3, 1 sp., 1 pop- 
corn st., 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. 

&. 1 te., 1 popcorn st., 1 sp., ch. 5, 3 sp., 
1 popcorn st., 7 sp., 3 te., ch. 8, turn. 


9. 1 te. in 8th st. from hook, 3 te., 1 sp., 

1 popcorn st., 2 sp., 3 te., 2 sp., 3 popcorn 

sts., 2 sp., ch. 3, 1 de. under 5 ch., ch. 3, O ern 
1 sp., 1 popcorn st., 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. 


10. 1 te., lsp., 1 popcorn st., ch. 5, 3 sp., 
1 popcorn st., 2 sp., 7 te., 3 sp., 3 te., ch. 5, 


= onvenience 


A Davenport Bed in the living room is a modern 
convenience. Millions of the better homes in the 
cities now have them. You should have one. A 
handsome davenport by day, a comfortable bed by 
night. Gives the convenience without the expense 
of a spare room. 

A great help when guests come. A handy thing 
for yourself on a cold night; you can sleep where 
warmth is assured. 


Hundreds of styles; rich, substantial, practical, very 
simple, easy to operate, nothing to get out of order. 
Long or short models, both have full length beds. 
Bed, mattress and bedding are concealed in it by 
day; one simple motion converts it for sleeping. 
Made to harmonize with your firniture: cane, 
11. Skip 2 te. 1 te. in next, 3 te., 3-sp., mohair, velour, tapestry or leather upholstery. Easy 
te., 5 sp., ch. 3, 1 de. under 5 ch., ch. 3, chairs and rockers to match, if you wish. 


sp., 1 popcorn st., 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. : ‘ -. 
Oi 1 a 1 sp., 1 popcorn st., ch. §,{ Your furniture store has Davenport Beds on display; 
2 sp., 3 te., 6 sp., 3 te., ch. 5, turn. | all good stores show them. Easy to move about 
13. Skip 2 te., 1 te. in next, 3 te.,4sp.,) when cleaning; easy to move from one room to 
3 te., 1 popcorn st., 3 te., 1 sp., ch. 3, 1 de. th 
J : another. 
under 5 ch., ch. 3, 1 sp., 1 popcorn st., . : 
1 sp., ch. 5, turn. Ask your furniture merchant to show you a variety. 
14. 1 te., 1 sp., 1 popcorn st., ch. 5, 
7 sp., 3 te., ch. 5, turn. 
15. Skip 2 te., 1 te. in next, 3 te., 6 sp., 
ch. 3, 1 de. under 5 ch., ch. 3., 1 sp., 1 pop- 
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Our brochure will give you an idea; write for 
it. You might mention your furniture 
merchant’s name and address, if you wish. 
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corn st., 1 sp., ch. 5, turn. ; 

"16. 1 te., 1 sp., 1 popcorn st., ch. 5, 5 DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA ) | 

sp., 3 te., ch. 5, turn. 916 South Michigan Avenue Chicago ' 
if 


Repeat from first row to make as many 


points as desired. 
To make the fringe, double the thread 
in loops twice as long as you wanv the 


fringe. Double in center and pull thru the 
. space on point of lace. Catch up both 
ends and put thru loop and pull down. 
Trim off ends evenly.— Mrs. E. R. H. e 


Rooms where winter gatherings are 
held should be well ventilated; otherwise SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


they are the place where many “colds” 
are caught. 


ee. Awa i, en © 1928, Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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Free Trial Bottle Proves It 
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GOOD BREAD IN WINTER 
Many women say they can’t make 
good bread in winter, but it is as easy 
to make in winter as in summer if one 


Grayi 
raying, 
e Nj has good yeast. The commercial yeast, 
Dis either dry or compressed is undoubtedly 
or co most convenient and dependable, but 


. I like to use my grandmother's home-made 
G 2 can restore it yeast recipe, for which she was famous 
iray hair, faded hair or hair discolored by F ‘toe ih } in Iilinoi 
some dye which didn’t work need not be endured oR mules “Soak ‘ er a 1n f aaah 
ahy more. iz ecipe: Soak two cakes of yeas 
_My restorer brings back the perfect, original | ynti] soft. Boil three medium sized 
color to hair disfigured from any cause just as ] j h th " Wh 
surely as it does to graying hair. Prove it by potatoes, peel and mash thoroly. When 
acceptin the Free Trial bottle which backs every | cool add yeast cakes. Heat one pint of 
word I say with convincing test on one lock of | buttermilk to boiling point, cool and 
_Mary T. Goldman's Halr Color Restorer is not a new thicken with meal, mix with the potatoes 
eparatic n e ex mental stage. , 
T eany pears Mee te meen eerimental stage. I perfected | to which has been added one teaspoonful 
plained in my patented Free Trial package. Send for it of ginger. Mix thoroly. Allow to stand 
today andlearn how this clear, colorless liquid restores a while, then mix in a quantity of 


your hair to the perfect, natural color—satisfactory a - > . 
results assured. meal until very thick. Roll into a two-ine 


Mail Coupon Today 


Send today for the special patented Pree Trial pack-| thick roll as one makes rolls or loaves; 
e which contains a trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman's . i -hs j j - 
Hair Color Restores’ and. fell tastreicos teman’s|then cut in one-half inch slices; place 
the convincing test on onelock of hatr. Indicate color of | these on a board or platter, set out in the 
“ wit > 


SRE i socosatocks Tour Sirnyourier {Sun until thoroly dry. Keep in dry place. 
VENIEE Please print your name and address o make the sponge, I soak one-half 
fasltivesm MARY T. GOLDMAN, j}cup of yeast in warm water until soft. 

ee ae. SS, See Se | Place one pint of warm water in jar or 
bowl, add the softened yeast and then 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X 
add flour until a thick dough is formed, 















shows color of hair. Black dark brown 
medium—brown auburn (dark red 





brown light auburn (light red) blonde . 

beating hard for ten minutes. 
DEPCYS. ninundohens culkecn I heat an iron pot very hot—not hot 
Sere City enough to burn, of course; I place the 








jar of yeast in this, covering tightly and 
set it m the warm oven the last thing 
before going to bed. Yeast sponge treated 
in this manner is kept at a summer tem- 
perature for three or four hours, even 
on the coldest night, and this is long 





Paralyz 


Since Infancy 


Hazel Bliss was deformed by 

Paralysis when a baby. The pho- 7 > 

tograph at right shows how her 

foot looked when she arrived at 

the Sanitarium. The picture be- 

low and her mother’s letter tell |, “/ 

what five months’ treatment did. : 
“When we arrived at the McLain ‘ 

Sanitariom Hazel had a badly de- 

formed foot and walked on her toes. 

When we left five months later she 

had a nice straight foot and walked 

with her heel and bottom of foot flat 


ing work. If one has a fireless cooker, 
it is an easy matter to keep the sponge 
the correct temperature by merely warm- 
ing the plates and placing the sponge 
in the cooker. 

In the morning the sponge is taken out 
of the cooker or the oven, the pot is re- 
heated and placed on the back of the 
stove. If the sponge is not yet a mass of 
large bubbles as it usually is at 9 o'clock, 
bay gay ge pte pA I wait until it is light, turning the pot 
Sanitarium to any crippled persons. around so all sides are kept warm. Mean- 


v . 
ns. BOTs a while, I warm two quarts of flour in a pan. 
> trial aman aggante I pour into the middle of the flour one 









. pint of warm water in which has been 
Crippled | dissolved one tablespoonful of salt and 
Children 


two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Then I add 
You may know some. Tell their 


/man can make you one. 
enough for the yeast to begin its leaven-/| simple to make and require only a couple 


The flour is sometimes 


a nd good flour. 
blamed for things it is not guilty of. 
| If we housewives happen to make poor 

bread we invariably say, “It was the 


| flour.” Maybe the next batch of bread 
made of the same flour will be excellent, 
which is proof the trouble was wrong 
methods or carelessness. However, oc- 
casionally one buys a sack of flour which 
will not produce good light bread. Usually 
this kind of flour is very fine and has a 
bluish color. Invariably this kind of 
flour makes heavy bread, but it is ex- 
cellent for biscuit or pastry. The secret 
of very white bread with a fine texture 
is the kneading, and allowing it to rise 
and kneading it again alternately, three 
or four times. So much flour should not 
be used in winter, however, as in summer, 
for the yeast wo more siowly. The 
more flour the heavier the dough and the 
longer it takes to become light.—Mrs. 
E. C 
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THE HOME MEDICINE CABINET 

Every progressive woman knows the 
value of emergency kits for emergency 
eases but too many neglect these little 
| precautions and are caught unprepared. 
| This is entirely unnecessary, as only a 
little time and forethought is required to 
prepare your medicine cabinet so that you 
| will be ready for any emergency. 

If you are fortunate enough to possess 
|one of those neat little white enameled 
affairs, so much the better, but if you do 
|not have one of these perhaps the good 
They are very 











of hours’ time. 

This chest should at all times contain 
the following: a jar of carbolated vaseline, 
a bottle of turpentine, one of wood alcohol 
a small jar of some good dry surgical 
dressing powder, some good laxative (we 
pronee use senna leaves), a bottle of 
carron oil for burns (this is a mixture of 
linseed or olive oil and lime water and is 
the best treatment for burns I have ever 
used), a bottle of hydrogen ide, one 
of carbolic acid, a box of boric acid a 
gargle for sore throat, and bandages. 

he bandages may be procured at the 


drug store, but they can be made quite 
Sheets, pillow 


as satisfactorily at . 
cases, ~ ary Ak or any soft, white 
fabric that has outworn its original useful- 














the sponge, mixing thoroly. This I set 
parents of the McLain Senitariem, on the, back of the stove or in some other 
which is a thoroughly equipped warm place for twenty minutes. Then 
private institution devoted exclu- . 
sively to the treatment of Club Feet, I knead in more flour; kneading and fold- 
es ae ing from every side for five minutes, and 
Joints, Wry Neck, ete., especially plaee the pan on the back of the stove 
as these conditions are found in . Tr " . | 
children and young adults again for an hour. Then I knead again, | 
Write for their book, ‘“Deformi- let rise again in warm place for another } 
hour, and then knead into loaves, greasing | 
well. These I let stand for another hour 


ties and Paralysis,”’ and Book of 
References, mailed free. 

in a warm place, when they are ready to} 
bake. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
986 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
To bake, have the oven very hot, re- 
ducing the temperature gradually. Large | 


loaves require about one hour to bake 
| thoroly, while forty-five minutes is suffi- 
| cient for smaller loaves. Should the oven 
| be too hot, burning the top, place a pan 
jof cold water on the upper shelf of the 
oven for fifteen minutes. This quickly 
reduces the temperature and the moisture | 
causes the bread to bake with a soft 
























Get Our Free Color Card 


See for yourself t he fine quality and beautiful 
fast colors of “‘Homewool” Yarn. Sold only 
direct to you at big savings. It’s easy and | 
inexpensive to make usefuland stylish sweaters crust. : | 
and other knitted things with this splendid | Bread should be handled lightly after | 

| 

| 







jurable rn sands of wo 1kn pm : , 

durable yarn. Thousands of women knit it is baked. To tell when it is done, sepa- 

only with** Homewool” Yarn. Have weer . 

us send you free the complete rate the loaves and press the inside with 

iii ” , - - . . 

eu mewool”’ catalog. Don't " fingers. If the impression of the fingers is | 
CES CBSIY« * left in the bread it is not done. If it 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
Founded 1876 


: springs back, the bread has baked long | 
237 Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


lenough. It should be turned out on a} 
lelean cloth to cool in a warm room. 
bi place hot bread in a cold room as 





it cools too rapidly and the result is a sog- 
gy loaf. One cause of poor bread is 
rough handling while still hot after bak- 
ing 


Good bread is the result of good yeast 


100% PURE WOOL 


Successful Farmers like Successful Farming 





ness ean be utilized as bandages. After 
washingand ironing the fabric, tear it into 
strips from one to two inches wide. Sew 
enough of the same widths together to 
make a strip five feet long. Do not make a 
seam where the joining is made, but rather 

lay them with one end over the other anc 

stitch; this does not make a harsh place in 
th bandage that will hurt the wound. 
Rc'l the bandages tightly and fasten with 
a small safety pin. When your bandages 
are all finished, place them in a sterilized 
quart fruit jar and set in a hot oven for 
thirty minutes. Seal with a sterilized 
lid and place in your medicine cabinet. 

Some of the remedies mentioned above 
are not familiar to all housewives. I did 
not know the use of boric acid till a doctor 
used it in our home in a case of blood 
poison. I noticed him using a fine white 
powder and asked him what it was. “A 
disinfectant,”’ he replied. 

“But what is the name of it?” I insisted. 
Then he told me that it was boric acid and 
one of the best drawing agents known. He 
used it in the proportion of one level tea- 
spoonful of the boric acid to a pint of hot 
water. If the affiicted part is a hand or 
foot, place it in the water as hot as the 
patient can endure. Otherwise, wring a 
cloth( folded several times) from the water 
and place over the wound or sore. Change 
the cloths as often as they cool. Car- 
bolic acid in hot water is also a good dis- 
infectant. Use ten drops of the acid to a 
pint of water.—N. P, 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 





Don’t have an in-growing mind. Look 
out broadly on the attractions of a rushing 
world. 

The children like ‘‘marble’”’ sandwiches 
—a slice of white bread and a slice of 
brown with a favorite filling. 

To remove grease spots from clothing, 
rub them with magnesia, cover with two 
thicknesses of brown paper or blottin 
paper and apply a hot iron. Cornstare 
will remove some grease spots. 

Methods change; principles do not. 
~ run our homes by principle, not by 
rule. 

If you have time to iron it right, cheap 
table linen can be made to shine like the 
finest damask. Carefully wash, boil and 
rinse. Wring as dry as possible, roll in a 
dry sheet and leave for an hour, then iron 
until perfectly dry. 

To preserve the color of green cotton 
goods that is inclined to fade, dissolve a 
small quantity of alum in the rinse water, 
but do not let the goods stay in long. 

Be grateful for suggestions. You can 
learn a dozen things from others in the 
time it would take you to learn one from 
experience. 

Are there white spots on the furniture? 
Spirits of camphor and ammonia will re- 
move them. 

To clean piano keys, rub over with 
alcohol. 

It takes lots of mind, as well as muscle, 
to make a good homemaker. 

As far as possible, iron all colored gar- 
ments on the wrong side and do not have 
the iron too hot or the color may be 
changed or weakened. 

Be sure that the starch is thoroly cooked 
so that it will not stick to the iron or streak 
on the goods. 

Good health is the foundation of all 
success and the health of the children is 
largely dependent on the home environ- 
ment resulting from mother’s supervision. 

When washing a sweater or other wool 
jackets do not hang the garment across 
the line to dry and give it the chance it is 
looking for to stretch out of shape. 
Squeeze thru suds and rinse water then 
place in a bag to dry and hang the bag to 
the line so there will be no weight on the 
sweater itself. 

Beauty spots are not so truly owned by 
those who hold the deed to them as by 
those who most enjoy them. 

Have you a shaggy pet or do your furs 
shed hairs on suit or coat? When brushing 
to remove them dampen the brush in water 
to which a little ammonia has been added 
and they will stick to the brush instead of 
to the material. 

To each stocking top sew a short piece 
of narrow tape, as each pair becomes 
soiled tie the tapes together in a bow knot. 
They will go thru the wash paired and may 
be thrown on the line without pinning. 

In cold weather, it is very convenient 
to keep on hand a jar of pie crust ingredi- 
ents, minus the water. Keep in a cool 

lace and when you want a pie, all you 
ve to do is to take a cup of the mixture 
and add the necessary amount of water. 

We must be careful not to let any imag- 
inary, or insignificant trouble of our own 
blind us to the real troubles that are 
around us. 

Old hose supporters, cut to suitable 
length and finished at the top with a loop 


make excellent skirt hangers if one’s 
skirts are not supplied with loops for 
hanging. Especially handy in summer 


camps or any place where one’s clothes 
are liable to have to hang from rusty nails. 

Hot vinegar applied with a soft cloth 
will remove spatters of paint and mortar 
from glass, 






































Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 





as linoleum is a viola- 
tion of thelaw. Felt 
aper floor coverings 
ve a black interior 
which is easily de- 
upon examip- 

ing the edge. 

















Make old floors look new! 


Transform their appearance with Blabon Rugs 
of genuine Linoleum. The beautiful patterns 
of these Blabon Rugs harmonize perfectly with 
simple furnishings. And back of their artistic 
designs and rich warm colorings is the long- 
lasting fabric of genuine linoleum made the 
Blabon way. Yet Blabon Rugs are very 
moderate in cost. 


Blabon Rugs are sanitary and mothproof ; they 
are stainproof and spotproof; they lie flat with- 
out fastening; they need no vacuum cleaning, 
no beating, no hard sweeping. A damp cloth 
run over them occasionally keeps them bright 
and clean. They make housework easier. 


The rug pattern shown on the living-room 
floor above is No. 8045, and on the dining-room, 
No. 8040. 


An assortment of sizes in these and other 
beautiful designs and color-combinations can be 
seen at your dealer’s. Folders showing 22 styles 
in colors sent free upon request. For genuine 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 71 Years 


BLABON 





RUGS 





of genuine Linoleum 
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No. 1453.—Is the standard type of shirt and wi 
no doubt meet the approval of the most critical 
mar Cut in sizes 124, 13, 134, 14, 1444, 15, 154 


1844, 


16, 1644, 17, 1744, 18, 6, and 19 inches neck 
Size 1444 requires 3 yards 36-inch 
material, which may be plain chambray, percale, 
madras, pongee or tub silk 


measure 


No. 1546.—This charming frock can be made 
even by a beginner in a few hours. Crepe de Chine, 
Canton crepe or other soft weave will be best to 


The pattern is cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 


42 inches bust measure Size 36 requires 3 yards 


of 36-inch material. Transfer pattern No. 616 
in yellow only—12c. extra 
No. Youth and style are the essential 
qualities of this attractive new design, which is an 
excellent one to use in remodelling old dress or 
ekirt Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure 
Ss re 174 vards 36-inch plaid materia! 
with 1°%¢ yards 36-inch terial, “-yard 27-inch 
white material and 4 yards ribbon for binding 
No. 1562. You would not go amiss having a 
draped frock like this of soft silk or wool pe in 
qnsenennsnenseensnenes 
Writ 
How to Order Patterns >). 
Er se 12 cents in stamps or coins (wrap coin refull 
Send i order to Pattern Department, 
are irnished especially for us by the leading fashion 
Eve pattern ls seam-allowing and guaranteed to ft perf 


40-inch 
pattern 


for each pattern ordered 


Successful Farming. 








by 4 
1577 


ir wardrobe. Cut 
ches bust measure. Size 
material with 
No. 604 


A NEW SERVI 
help 
and 
yourself and your children? 


Would you like 


becoming styles 


ANNE 


wrile to 


Des Moines, Iowa, 


W 
1436) 


n sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 
36 requires 3 yards of 
3% yards binding. 
ip yellow only—12 c. extra. 


Transfer 


———————_———————7 "i o. 


CE 
in choosing 
patierns for 


Then 


ASHCROFT, 


fashion editor of Successful Farming, 


and 


she 


wall 


answer your questions about colors, 
materials, trimmings, and even about 
making over garments. 

o-cent stamp with your letter. 


HONOTOREROTHREEREHOROSOHRERDODERRGENEIHETERD 


apd 


, 


address 
an piece paper 
Our patterns 
sof New York City 


svennenvennerenens esereeenenenonosnennees 


. . 
Spring Book of Fashions 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by referring 
to it in selecting the spring wardrobe 
pages of embroidery designs, styles worn by movie stars and dressmaking lessons 
to help the beginner 


Inclose 
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No. 1590.—The new “‘jacquette”’ blouse that is 
so popular is a very good way of dressing up a suit 
skirt. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 134 yards of 30-inch 
material with 34-yard 27-inch contrasting. 
9600.—A practical and good-looking apron 
that can be made in an hour. Cut in sizes 36, 40 
| and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 244 
yards 32-inch material with 8%4 yards binding. 

No. 1512.—An adorable long-waisted dress for 

the little girl of 4 to 11 years. Size 4 requires 154 
yards of 36-inch miaterial with %-yard of 36-inch 
| contrasting. The novel pockets are included in the 

pattern. otton crepe or serge are suitable fabrics 

No. 1271.—A smart but practical suit for the 
small boy. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
requires %-yard 36-inch material for trousers and 
1 yard of 36-inch material for waist 

No. 1333.—For high school girl or young woman 
this smart style would be attractive and practical 
made in jersey, serge, tricotine or tweed. Cut in 
sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
‘| Size 36 requres 334 yards of 36-inch material . 








Containing all the new models 
for the coming season, is ready 


In addition to over 300 styles, there are 


The price is 10 cents per copy. Address your order to 


Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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No. 1478.—The popular two-material dress. Cut 
in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 26 requires 24 yards of 36-inch material with 
154¢ yards 36-inch contrasting. 

o. 1211.—A smart, warm coat for the growing 
boy is not hard tomake. Cut in sizes 2 to 14 years 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material 

No. 1577. The ever popular jumper dress for 
the young girl is attractive in tweed, wool jersey, 
or serge. By the way, an out-of-style dress skirt 
can often be converted into one of these smart 
frocks. Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Size ba requ ires 
134 yards of 36-inch material with 244 yards bind- 
ing for dress and 1 yard for guimpe. 

No. 1348.—The bloomers shown, made of sateen 
or tub silk, are worn extensively. Cut in sizes 24, 
28, 32 and 36 inches waist measure. Size 28 re- 

uires 3 yards of 36-inchmaterial. 

No. 1490.—A new style for a long-waisted frock, 
ind one which is especially kind to the short, plump 
tigure. The fabric used may be silk or cotton crepe, 
ine French serge or twi:l Cut in sizes 16 years, 

38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


OLD-TIME PATCHWORK QUILTS 
Continued from 114 
blocks illustrated, for it is so designed 
that the seam lines of one block coincide 
with those of the adjoining ones, making 
circles within circles, and squares in- 
numerable. There is no waste of material. 
Each of the four blocks shown in the illus- 
tration measures fourteen inches square. 
From an old quilt pieced a century 
ago in Ohio was taken the Pilot’s Wheel 
design which appears in the upper right 
hand eorner. These blocks were alter- 
nated with another design known as the 
Garden Tulip, but this one alone set 
together solid or with plain white or 
colored squares would be very nice. 
Grandmother’s chintz in pink is com- 
bined with plain green chambray on a 
background of white to make this block. 
At the lower left is the-quaint Dutch 
Rose, which well deserves to be the 
favorite that it Any pretty chintz 
or percale may quite safely be chosen, 
with the assurance that the completed 
quilt will be beautiful. The blocks 
measure fifteen inches square. 
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WAYS OF EARSENG MONEY 
The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety of a nearby rural 
church has been rath- 
er successful in raising 
money to help meet 
local needs. One of 
their most remunera- 
tive ways is servin 
lunch at sales an 
other public gatherings. The Aid has its 
own equipment, such as bowls, cups, 
spoons, pie-tins, coffee boilers, ete., and 
when needed, a small oil stove is taken | 
along. The lunch, which is served in| 
cafeteria style, usually consists of soup, 
sandwiches, pie and coffee. 

At their last bazas ur, prettily de cor- | 
ated booths were arranged in the four 
corners of the building. Piping hot oyster 
soup was served from the first booth; 
pumpkin pie and coffee from the second; 
popeorn, homemade candy and nuts from 
the third; while in the fourth booth the 
fancy work, aprons, children’s garments, 
and so forth, were displayed. 

The county home demonstration agent 
met with the society one day and gave a 
dress form demonstration. This was held 
at the home of the president and was an 
all-day affair. Each woman brought two 
articles of food and at the noon hour a 
bountiful lunch was enjoyed by all. 

The women became so interested in this 
work that the society purchased materials 
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Buys All the 


iH Wall Paper 


for An Entire Room 


Here isa big Montgomery Ward offer! A DOUBLE 
LENGTH roll of wall paper for only 6c. Enough to 
ee an entire room 10x12 for as little as 82e! This 


cludes. side wall, border and ceiling paper. 
Send for our new book of Wall Paper Samples and see the MANY OTHER big 
values we have readyfor you. It shows you our complete new assortment—grass- 


Lek 









cloths, tapestries, oatmeal! papers, leather patterns, fabrics. And all at prices to suit 
the better grades, we have a big variety for my 50c and 


foro 


your pocketbook. Amon 
up per DOUBLE LENGTH roll. And remember, you get twice as much wall 
in one of our 16-yard DOUBLE LENGTH rolls as in the ordinary 8-yard sing 





Contains over 100 Actual Samples 


Be sure to get a copy of this book before 
planaing yor your Spring decorating. It is made 
= of actual large-sized samples. With each 

de wall is shown a sampie of the border to 
Ss Easy and pleasant to select your 
paper this way. 

nd for this interesting and@ valuable book 
today. Ask for Wall Paper No 
Address our House nearest you. 





}) 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICASO 


FORT WORTH KANGAS CITY PORTLAND ORE. SAINT PAUL 











OUND LED AMESHONAWOMS 1 


GIVEN TO YOU! 


as a Reward for Spare Moments 


This beautiful Rocker is one of 1600 attrac- } 
tive Premiums given with purchases of Larkin 
Products. Or, you can choose from these Pre- 
miums your rewards for the pleasant, spare-time 
occupation of a Larkin Club Secretary. 


Larkin Spring Catalog FREE 


Brimful of money- saving offers for you, your friends and 
neighbors, Illustrates all the valuable Premiums given 
with purchases of Larkin Pure Foods, Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Clothing and other things everybody has to buy every day. 
Tells how to make them yours without extra expense, [ 
Many new offers, Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


lark Come ene 
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YOU can make your dreams come eoria, Hil. 
true! Make your spare time worth § Please send new Spring Catalog No.5 
and information about Club Rewards, 





more by acting as a Larkin Club 

Secretary in your neighborhood. 
Coupon —— brings free 

Catalog and full information. 
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SAUSAGE TIME IS HERE 
What is finer on a chilly morning than some good home 
made Pork Sausage. And you can have the most delicious 
sausage in the world if you use 


Country Maid Pure Pork Sausage Seasoning 
You will be delighted with the new flavor of your sausage. 
Wonderful opportunities to sell sausage to your friends. Send 
60c in stamps for trial 14 ounce package—enough for more 
than 70 Ibs, of sausage. 

FREE! With each trial order we will send you the won- 
derful true story of the farmer who made a fortune by making 
pure farm pork sausage. Limited edition, so order now. 


Get our prices on butcher supplies, tools, ones making equip- 
ment, rendering outfits,!ard pails, etc. Established thirty years. 
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101 Ranch says: 
All customers who bought 
our sausa ge it was the 
flavored sausage 
had ever eaten. 
Weare well pleased with 
it and glad to recommend it 


; ferent. 
(Signed) Miller Bros. 
Bliss, Oklahoma. 


GRUENDLER MFG. CO., 918 N. Broadway, St. Louis 























and has several orders booked for dress 
forms at a reasonable profit. 

At a recent meeting of the society each 
woman pledged he to earn a dollar in 
some out-of-the-ordi way, and at 
some future date a social is to be held 
when the members may each os one or 


calling 15 nckges Bln neat 1008 ge. Writetoday 
z ea . 
UINE MFG. ., 552 Mill ie Mass. 


Mone Work in WEAVING 








two guests. The dollars are to be brought 
to the social wrapped in a written account 
of how they were earned and deposited in 





a basket, to be read aloud later for the Fild abou ie elie comme mo te 18 atic fepeatar wpe nely 
No expec 


amusement of the guests. The aim of the 
society is to help promote the interests of 







QUICK uke 300% PROFIT 


yey MAGIC WaSHING COM- 
Washes clothes without rubbing 





AGENTS: © 











the church in a social, spiritual and finan- 
cial way.—Mrs. O. H. W. 








jum plan gets 
ence or ca; needed. Beck, Iil.. wae $0800 n't dare, Write auch, 
PRODUCTS CO.,194IZ ——% coon : music 
allabyr’ latest it, 3 = Tie 
Successful Farming advertisers will . - >» p-—L  — , 
save you money. Try them. 7. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. W CHICAGO 











EASY WAY-.CURE 
Paty (13 MEATS 


WRIGHTS 
pam HAM PICKLE 


is a scientific prepara- 
tion for curing meat. 
Costeias all = come 
sary ingredients excep 
salt. Cures meat better, 
with less work and gives 





deliciousflavor. Wright’s 
Ham _— XL. by 
our druggist—-~ 

y teed. 


ual hickory 

smoke. Simply 

and easily applied 

with cloth or_ brush. 

Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
—does away with old smoke house 


—no shrinkage—saves every pound of meat. 
A larve bottle costs little at any drug store 
and smokes a barre] of meat—guaranteed, 


FREE cocatrnopuction 


‘‘Meat Production On the Farm”’ 
tells how to select, kill, cure and sell every 
kind of meat; how to save spare parts, 
make sausages, etc. Fully illustrated. 
Price $1.00, F R EE to farmers only. 
Write for it mow—a post card will do. 
E. H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 
821 Broadway, [6] HMANSAS CITY, MO. 





New Books on Butchering 
and Home Meat Curing 


Farmers who have had difficulty in 
butchering and curing meats will wel- 
come the announcement of the Carey 
Salt Co. This company has just pub- 
lished, and will distribute, 
two books that make every 
step in butchering and meat 
curing easy and sure for be- 
ginners as well as old-timers. 

“Simple Instructions for 
Butchering on the Farm,” 
tells the easiest and best 
methods of doing this work. 
It is sent to all who request it and en- 
close 6c to cover mailing costs. 

“Recipes for Curing 
Meats,” a fine book 
which insures delicious 
home cured meats at 
low cost may be had 
also, if you include 4 
cents additional post- 








age. Both books are new and enlarged editions with 
plenty of fine illustrations and if you request it, 
when sending for these books, “Feeding for Profit, 


another book valuable to every stockman and farm- 
er, will be included free. Simply address the Home 
Welfare Dept.. Dept. 706. The Carey Salt Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan., including 10 cents In stamps 
or coin, and books will be sent by return mail 


Agents: 90c an Hour 





Introduce “Sodereze.” A new wonder. A 


e. pure solderin paste form. Works like magic. 
= is , Stops all leaks. For mending water bucketa, 
i r1 >= cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
\ + 3 


roofe—everything including granite ware, 





Everybody buys. Housewive, me- 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
ers, tourists, automobilists. ete. No 
leak too bad to repair. Just apply a 

. little ““Soderese,” light a match and 
that’s all. Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for money-making proposition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 7247 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


GO INTO BUSINESS !2:.%o2:22." 


Establish and_ oper- 

ate a ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your commanity. We furnish every 
thi Money-making opportunity unlimited. Fither men or women. 
Big Candy Booklet Free Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSOALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 








Our Advertisements are Guaranteed. 
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CULTIVATION—FOR SKIN BEAUTY 


An old song used to say: 
“There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies show; 
A heav’nly paradise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow.” 
And the picture in the old song is right. 
| It is apt. The care of the skin, particu- 
larly of face and hands, requires as much 
careful attention, skill and watchful care 
as does a garden; that is, if you wish a 
beautiful garden and a beautiful skin. 

We do not expect an attractive garden 
without attention to the soil, season and 
cultivation. We cannot expect to have 
beautiful faces, clear skins antl complex- 
ions unless we carefu!ly care for them with 
the same interest and degree of skill that 
we employ in producing a garden of 
beautiful lilies and fragrant roses. 

Yet the rules for an attractive, health- 
ful skin are simple. One of the first things 
that most women know, but somehow 
many forget, is that the main aids to 
beauty are absolute cleanliness, proper 
food, proper exercise, abundant sleep, 
fresh air, and an unselfish character. 

Improper diet and lack of exercise take 
their toll of beauty in the form of sallow 
skin, dull, lack-lustre eyes and flabby 
muscles. There are, of course, times when 
neither can be rightfully attributed to 
neglect of these fundamentals but only 
to neglect of the person. 

Regularity of care comes very near to 
being the first thing to remember for the 
seeker of clear and beautiful skin. It is 
interesting to nete that the generally good 
complexion of most modern business men 
is because the majority of them shave 
regularly each day. The face is in this 
way refreshed and stimulated. The good, 
pure soap used in abundance cleanses the 
pores, and thoroly washes them out. The 
cold water or cold lotion closes them at the 
last and the face is thus kept in a good 
condition despite many other habits that 
would tend to bring on an unhealthy con- 
dition. 

When giving attention to the skin of 
the face always use warm water first for 
the cleansing, and cold, or cool, water for 
the rinsing. Experiment and find out the 
degree of heat and cold that best suits 
your skin. Use a wash cloth, or Turkish 
towel bath-mitts in washing the face, for 
the friction stimulates the circulation and 
is beneficial. 

Almond lotions have from the earirest 
times been highly thot of. One that is 
pleasant to use and easy to make at home 
is milk of almonds. Blanch by dipping 
into boiling water about two dozen large 
almonds. Pound and grind them to a 
paste and add one-half pint of distilled 
water. Put in one lump of sugar and beat 
thoroly. Strain thru a fine cloth and add 
a drop of perfume. 

If your skin has become rough, coarse 
and blotchy, try this simple treatment: 

Give the skin a twice or thrice weekly 
massage after the regular nightly washing. 
Then apply some good, pure face cream 
and with the finger tips and a firm touch, 
massage for, say, ten minutes. Use an 
upward, rotary movement. The friction 
will draw the blood to the face, improving 
the circulation of the place being treated; 
the cream prevents irritation. 

The tiny oil glands of the face are con- 
stantly depositing their secretions on the 
surface of the skin. If these are not re- 
moved by washing, the mouths of the 
glands become choked and comedones 
(blackheads) result, or pimples and un- 
sighty spots come. 

To remedy blackheads a daily washing 
with plenty of soap and a complexion 
brush is necéssary, using warm water. 

Especially during the time of year when 
the wind is raw and cold and biting some 
good cream should be used to keep the skin 


sorbed and dust lightly with a good face 
powder. 

Powder, enamel, rouge or any arti- 
ficial substance must be removed from the 
face before retiring for the night. Our 
stage sisters know this and do so. That is 
why, in spite of the great amount of often 
harmful makeup they must use, so many 
of them have matchless complexions. 

Make it an ironclad rule to remove 
everything foreign from the skin before 
retiring for the night. Always use cream 
first, because water and soap generally 
tend to “set” the cosmetic application ; then 
follow with soap and water washing, and a 
cool application.—H. R. K. 


® POINTS ON @ 


, ETIQUETTE 


mtg presents is one of the pleasantes 
things that one can do, but most of the 
pleasure and fun is taken away if the one 
who receives the gift forgets to express his 
gratitude very promptly and sincerely. 
Nine times out of ten there is no reason 
for putting off thanking a friend for a 
Christmas gift—there may be an excuse, 
but rarely a real reason unless it be lazi- 
ness. 

Suppose you are a girl, and you have 
received from friend Thomas a good-look- 
ing pair of bronze bookends, or maybe it 
| was only a Christmas card. Of course if 
| Thomas calls on you frequently and you 
| are sure of seeing him within a week, you 

may wait and thank him personally. If 
| not, be sure to write him a nice little note, 
thanking him and telling him how much 
you liked the bookends or appreciated his 
thinking of you, as the case may be. Don’t 
attempt any elaborate speeches, and you 
will not need to ask anyone what you 
should say. 

An interested reader asks: ‘Should 
oyster crackers be taken from the plate or 
dish in which they are served with the 
hand or with a spoon? Should pickles be 
eaten with the fingers or with a fork?” 

Oyster crackers are usually placed on 
the table in a bowl, with a large spoon for 
serving. If no spoon is provided, use your 
fingers, taking only a small handful at a 
time. The crackers should be placed on 
the bread and butter plate or the service 
plate, never in the soup and should be 
eaten one at a time with the fingers. They 
are not intended to be crumbled into the 
soup. A little butter may be spread on 
each cracker if that is desired. 

Pickles and olives are to be removed 
from the serving dish with the fingers and 
eaten with the fingers. Extremely soft 
pickles will of course require a fork for both 
processes. 

“When I am entertaining a few friends 
at my home in the evening,” writes and 
Illinois reader, “‘is it correct to serve re- 
freshments?”’ 

It is quite all right and hospitable to 
serve refreshments on such an occasion. 
Be sure that you choose things easy to 
serve so that you will not need to absent 
yourself long from your guests. Fresh 
cake (served with a fork) and coffee are 
always acceptable, as are ice cream and 
cake or any other simple combinations. 
Try to beas unobtrusive as possible in 
serving. 

A Tennessee reader says: ‘‘When eating 
and the knife is not in use, where should it 
be placed?”’ 

When the knife-is not in use, lay it 
across the right side of the plate. Never 
lay the knife back upon the tablecloth 
after it has been in use. If an individual 
butter knife is furnished, when it is not in 
use place it on the side of the bread and 
butter plate in the same manner as the 
dinner knife is placed on the dinner plate. 
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soft. Wipe off the surplus that is not ab- 





—Bertha Averille. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR JANUARY 


As has been our custom for several years 
we are listing in this month’s coupon the 
very popular Star Dance Folio, No. 23. 
We are glad to offer it to you at a lower 
price than formerly. 


Vocal 
Everybody's Happy When the Sun 
Shines, by Williams (e-d). An optimistic 


march song with a cheery, easy accom- 
paniment. If we could only carry the 
message of this song thru the year with us, 
what a happy time we would have. A 
very popular song for opening exercises 
in school. 
Yankee Doodle Blues, by Jacobs. (c-f.) 
A new and sensational song hit, sung by 
Al Jolson to tremendous applause. It has 
two refrains with splendid accompani- 
ment and is a good song for community 
singing. The words tell of a traveler who 
has the biues for the U. 8. A. 
My Buddy, by Donaldson. (d-e.) A 
ve tuneful new song, the verse written 
in ballad style and the refrain in waltz 
Words and music unusually pleas- 
ing. 


Thruthe Night, by Logan. (d-d.) Writ- 
ten by the well-known composer of Mis- 
souri Waltz; we think this new number 
will outdistance all his former waltzes as it 
is a big hit wherever it is heard. The 
refrain is harmonized so that it may be 
used for solo or duet. 

Sweet and Low, by Johnson. (d-e.) A 
beautiful waltz lullaby. May also be used 
as a dance number, as the dreamy accom- 
paniment carries the melody thruout. 

That Old Irish Mother of Mine, by Von 
Tilzer. (d-f.) Of all the mother songs 
written, this is one of the most popular. 
Has the lovely Irish melody we all love 
in the ballad songs. 

Instrumental 

Star Dance Folio, No. 23. This popular 
folio is published each year and contains 
forty different popular songs (music only) 
arranged for dancing—fox-trots, one-steps 
and waltzes. It contains the song hits of 
the season. This folio is especially popular 
with people who dance and with people 
who play but do not sing. 

Wood Nymphs’ Harp, by Rea, Easy 
Grade 3. This delightful little number 
written in imitation of a hé arp is very well 
liked by all who hear it. It is an easy 
arpeggio number and we know you will 
be pleased with it. 

Oriental, by Cui, Grade 4. This solo 
rte what the name implies, and is very 
different from any other number. If you 
like wéird oriental ‘music, order this one. 

Assorted Roll of Three Pieces. We are 
offering this to clear our stock of numbers 
left over after the coupon has expired. 
Each roll contains music worth three 
times the price we are asking for it. 


tinea. 





Address all wim, for music to Successful 
Farming 
OCTOBER MUSIC COUPON 
(which expires January 31st) 
Vocal 
I Love a Little Cottage, 40 cents. 
I Strive Each Day, 30 cents. 
While the Years Roll By, 30 cents. 
No Wonder I’m Lonesome, 30 cents. 
Sweet Indiana Home, 30 cents. 
Humoreske, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 
Cupid's Frolic, 35 cents. 
Grand Imperial March, 15 cents, 
Second Mazurka, 15 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
Processional March, 15 cents. 
JANUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires April 30, 1923) 
Everybody’s Happy When the Sun Shines, 
30 cents. 
Yankee Doodle Blues, 30 cents. 
My Buddy, 30 cents. 
Thru the Night, 30 cents. 
Sweet and Low, 30 cents. 
That Old Irish Mother of Mine, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
Star Dance Folio No. 23, 55 cents. 
Wood Nymphs’ Harp, 25 cents. 
Oriental, 15 cents. 
Assorted Roll, Vocal and Instrumental, 15 


cents. 
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See How Easy It Is To 
Learn Music This New Way 


‘OU know how easy it is to put letters together 
and form words, once you have learned the 
alphabet. Playing a musical instrument is 
not very much different. Once you learn the notes, 
playing melodies on the mandolin, piano or violin 
is simply a matter of putting the notes together 
correctly. The first note shown 


method of the U. S. School of Musie, play it three 
months from today. 

You can do it. Youngsters of 10 to 12 years 
have done it, and men as old as 60 have found 
new interest and enjoyment in learning how to 
play a musical instrument. You don't have 

to listen while others entertain 





above is F. Whether you are 
singing from notes, playing the 
piano or banjo or any other 
musical instrument, that note in 
the first space is always F. The 
four notes indicated are F, A., 


Mandolia 


Harmony and 


C, E, easy to remember, because Composition 
they spell the word “face.” Sight Singing 
Certain strings on the mandolin, Ukulele 
certain keys on the piano, repre- Piccolo 

sent these same notes—and once Trombone 
you learn them, playing melodies Saxophone 


on the instrument is largely a 
matter of following the notes. 
Anyone can now learn to play a 





LEARN TO PLAY 
ANY INSTRUMENT 


Drums and Traps Organ 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar Guitar 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Centro] 


any longer. YOU can be the 
center of attraction, the talented 
person who holds the audience 


Piano fascinated. 

Is it the piano you wish to 
Violin play, the mandolin, the violin, 
Banjo the saxophone? Do you want 
Clarinet to learn how to sing from notes? 
Flate Are you eager to be able to 
Harp lay “jazz” on the clarinet, the 
Cornet anjo? 
"Cello 


Free Book Explains 
New Method 








musical instrument at home, 
without a teacher. A new simplified method 
of teaching reduces all music to its simplest 
possible form. You can now master singing, piano- 
playing, or any musical instrument you wish right 
at home, quickly, easily, without endless study 
and practice. 

Practice is essential, of course—but it’s fun 
the new way. You'll begin to play melodies almost 
from the start. The “print-and-picture’’ method 
of self-teaching is fascinating: it’s simply a matter 
of following one interesting step after another. 
You learn that the note in the first space is F, 
and that a certain key on the piano is F. 
Thereafter you will always be able to read F and 
play it whenever you see it. Just as you are able 
to recognize the letters that make a word, you 
will be able to recognize and play the notes that 
make a melody. It's easy, interesting. 

You don’t have to know anything whatever 
about music to learn to play a musical instrument 
this new way. You don’t have to pin yourself 
down to regular hours to regular classes. You 
practice whenever you can, learn as quickly as 
you please. All the intricate “mysteries’’ of music 
have been reduced to a method of amazing sim- 
plicity—each step is made as clear as ABC. Thou- 
sands have already learned to play their favorite 
musical instruments this splendid new quick way. 


You Can Play Your Favorite Instru- 
ment, Three Months From To-Day 


If you are dissatisfied with your present work, 
let music act as the stepping-stone into a new 
career. If you long for a hobby, a means of self- 


expression, let music be the new interest in your 
life. If you wish to be a social favorite, if you wish 
to gain popularity—choose your favorite instru- 


ment and, 


through the wonderful home-study 


It costs you nothing and obligates you in no 
way whatever to sendfor our free book called 
“Music Lessons in Your Own Home.” 
Everyone who is interested in music should 
send at onee for this valuable book. It not 
enly explains the wonderful new simplified 
method of learning music, but tells about a special 
short time offer now being made to music-lovers. 

Mail this coupon at once for your copy. Re- 
member, it obligates you in no way whatever— 
it's free. But act now befere the supply is ex- 
hausted. U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 91 BRUNS- 
WICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. Please write 
name and address plainly so that there will he 
no difficulty in booklet reaching you. 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
91 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Please send your free book, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home," and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following 


course: 

ent he ¢ Name of Instrument or C ourse) ss 

Tr ee ee ee ° 
(Please Write P jainly) 
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150 COLORS. 


Spanish Stocking Yarn, Extra ~ =~ 


Damadtebate big d tase obentied 
KNITTING YARNS 


One and Two Ounce Balls, Ready for the Needle, No Winding 
ELEVEN DIFFERENT QUALITIES 


Radiant Shetland, Radiant ine Ls ¥ Worsted Knitting, Worsted Heather, 













Yarn, Germantown Zephyr, Saxony. 
112-119 East roth St., New York 
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See it inew weeks 
wood quality of 
4 work, return it gcticn, refund every 
it, — “he b 4 balance in easy monthly — 4 

nt 4 d a big saving in price. e 


@uarantee th wehine five years. nct now— 
send for free book and full partic ulars. 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 

Typewriter Emporium 

1371 Shipman Building, Montrose 
and Ravenswood Avenues, 



















200, CANDLEFRER 


TO TRY 15 DAYS 


Tointroduce this amazing invention 

toa million more | eh I —_ sendit 

3 toanyone who writes 16 days’ 
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CONOMY LAMP co. 
101 Economy Gig., Kansas City, Mo. 
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+ BedtimeStory 


“Oh, Daddy, where did you get him?” 
asked Peggy as Daddy put down a tiny 
brown animal at her feet. 

“And what is he? He looks so funny!’’ 
put in Tom. 





© fat utal: falotads fats 
% Be. ; : 

ee ag “I brought him home from West 
| Texas,”’ Daddy answered. “He is a little 


prairie dog, and after dinner I will tell 
BIG SAVING ~ FREE TRIAL beten oh ae 





This beautiful machine is the only brand-new That night the eager children gathered 
(unused), standard, full-size typewriter with a| around their Daddy while he recounted 
acon. 42-key, apepereater Caveea keyboard | the capture of the tiny wild thing. 
that you can buy for less than $100. It comes direct | oT all . . ” . 
from factory to you at practically the wholesale To begin - at the beginning, said 
price of other high-grade typewriters—a remark- Daddy, “l will first tell you about his 
able saving. | a. Annell on your work at our ex-/ home. He lived in a place called Prairie 

nse, put it to the test for ten days; then if it Rais . onan ae 
oa le Be A every way, return it to us| Dog Town, not far away from a city out on 
and we will refund even the express charges. You | the Texas plains. There were many others 
take norisk. Could anything be fairer? like him there, his brothers and sisters and 

Easy Terms cousins and friends, living in a regular 

While you are enjoying the use of the machine, small | }j » village j j , 
monthiy payments (much lees than 200 per dew) make | little village. And tho he is usually called 
it easy and convenient to own this full-size, brand-| a dog, he is not really a dog at all, but a 
new (unused), 4-row, standard-keyboard typewriter. | marmot ” " 


Mechanical Marvel “Then why is he called a dog?” asked 

Strength and simplicity are the outstanding qualities | . ws on2 
of — machine ° essential opesnting conyeni- | the ever-inquisitive Tom. 
ence is possessed by Annell, including the 4-row, “ — ive . 
42-key, 84-character Universal standard keyboard. | It was given the m perhaps because 
This good Annell is made so well and lasts 80 long | when they are startled they make a tiny 

t the cost—if spread over the machine's lifetime— : a " o—- gntn ' 
is less per day than the price of a postage stamp. | Darking sound, and they are much better 
And remember, the Annell is fully guaranteed. known as prairie dogs than by their own 
P Send Coupon Today , | Proper name of marmots. They live in 

c . . 
all typewriter offers, Don't mise it. het aoe. | colonies, and their snug homes dug under 
Annell Typewriter Co., Chicago | the ground are called burrows. At each 
entrance is a mound of earth, thrown up 
as they tunnel under the ground to build 
727 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. their homes. These tunnels form a net- 
Send me free catalog and complete information || Work under the ground and it is rather 
sbets your wenteréel typowsher eller; this places dangerous for a horse to try to cross a 

jon. ee . . ° 

—< prairie dog village, for the ground is likely 
boubsercancnenenaresasnaconsenesccccereses =--ee= 1/ to give way under his weight.” _ 

“Tt looks like they would cave in on the 
prairie dog, then,” suggested Tom. 

“Oh, no! They are too carefully planned 
p for that. These prairie dog towns are at 
ower first glance just tiny little hills of earth, 
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Candle 


Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 








but as you get nearer you can see a prairie 
dog perched upon the top of each mound. 
These are sentinels, and while the rest of 












restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 


urns Kerosene or 
, odorless, economical, Barns 





the colony play in the sunshine, ed 
eo, fuel, Abvoletely cate, || MOunt guard and keep an ° e to the uae - 
Lights with match. 100 times || Ward for the first hint of danger. If the 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. |) ouard scents anything unusual he gives a 
Greatest improvement of age. Table : . : f 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. tiny yelp, and home the clan scurry, fast 


Work all or epere time. You simply . ¢ L = ‘ : 
cake edere. We Ganeet te Parcel — spry le oF a them, and 
Post and do collecting. Com- || scuttie down in their burrows. 
i d teke 
org ae a A A _ “But soon some brave, adventurous 
Get started at once. Big sears | (little fellow will poke out a tiny black 
: | nose and look about him. If the coast 


ead special agente offer. ; : é 
THE Akron, 0. is clear he gives a shrill whistle not unlike 
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AKRON LAMP CO. 
= = his yelp of alarm, and the others know 


that all is well, and out they scamper to 
|'make merry, while another patient 
‘sentinel guards the home entrance.” 

“Are they very wild, Daddy?” asked 
Peggy, as she looked at the shy little 
fellow in the basket. 

“Tl think perhaps they are more shy 
than wild, for when I caught this little 
'fellow he soon cuddled up and went to 

sleep in my pocket.” ' 

“How did you catch him?” asked Tom. 

“That was a very simple matter, son; 

| he almost ran over me in his fright, poor 

factories wonder how we Jo It) Fall particu | fellow. I happened along just as an 

full of astonishing bargains; also Free | adventurous hoot owl in search of a nice 

Feathers ‘sod Ticking. Koad about gar free, test | supper went prowling ry in the v2 

ther Bed Co., Dept. 172 just at dusk. A moment later came a fly- 

ing of brown fur, a quick, sharp yelp, and 

ALL SIX out dashed Mr. Prairie Dog, old owl hard 

'after him, and hooting shrilly. I picked 

f R E i % | the little fellow up thinking to put him 

[me | down when the danger was past, but after 

This fashionable Ox ) | he had curled himself up in my pocket and 

Ivory NECKLACE, " _ | fallen asleep I pmemape B would make a 
Fy een lens, Shees ane nice pet to bring you children.” 

and “thie “handesmes est After much discussion the prairie dog 

pad CHAIN will “ALL be was finally named Chico. At first he was 

sven ERED by us to any- | very shy and would run away to eat his 

our “Toot walling = a food. But soon he began to feel at home, 

and would sit squirrel fashion and nibble 

daintily at the food he held in his little 

paws. It was not long before he was a 


Yours to sleep on for 30 nighte—a sifcent Feather, 
Bed. All new live feathers; best tickings. Use it as 
if it were your own. If you're not amazed with the 
Quality and the sensational! price, return the bed to us. 
Bargains in Feather Beds 


Prices Guaranteed Lowest in America. Quality 





























card and returning the 


1.28 to us. Order today. 
& MFG. CO.. 
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Peggy and Tom and scampering after 
them like any young Puppy. 

When winter came Chico almost forgot 
how to play and the children were worried 
thinking perhaps he was ill. Daddy soon 
explained the matter, however, telling 
them how when he lived in far away Prairie 
Dog Town he would craw! off in his snug 
little home, safe and warm, and sleep the 
long winter thru. So Tom made him a 
cosy house, and Chico was rarely seen 
until the warm days of spring came back, 
when he became once more the same cheer- 
ful playmate the children had grown to 
love.—M. L. T 


A DOLL HOUSE FROM A CARTON 


A doll house that will delight the soul 
of any Little girl can be made from one of 
the heavy pasteboard cartons that. glass 
jars and package goods come packed in. 

‘our grocer will no doubt save you one or 
two of these boxes if you do not already 
have one. A four-room cottage may be 
made from a single box for the tiniest doll, 
or four of the boxes may be used for a 
= feeere cottage for the six to ten-inch 
doll. 

Having laid out vour rooms by fasten- 
ing the boxes together with brads or ad- 
hesive tape, or after subdividing a box 
by putting in pasteboard partitions, you 
are ready to begin finishing and furnishing 
the house. The natural color of the paste- 
board makes a very pretty brown house, 
but if you prefer another color, plain 
yaper may pasted over the paste- 
beard. Doors and windows may be cut, 
using a very sharp knife for neat edges, 
or they can be indicated by pasting on 
doors and windows cut from a lumber 
dealer’s catalog. In a seedsman’s catalog 
find a gay crimson rambler rose to paste 
by one of the windows. Other decora- 
tive touches for the outside of the house 
may be gleaned from the seed catalog. 

Paper the inside of the house with plain 
paper—white or a delicate color. Paste 
on windows with lovely draperies cut 
from colored advertisements in the maga- 
zines. The natural color of the pasteboard 
makes a nice, hardwood floor, and from 
the magazine advertising pages you can 
clip lovely rugs to fasten lightly in place. 
Bathroom fixtures, kitchen cabinet, range, 
side board, bookcases, and many other 
articles of furniture which one usually 
finds standing near the wall may be 
clipped from the colored advertising 
pages. One little girl with an especially 
artistic play house has a piano, an over- 
stuffed davenport, bookcases and a fern- 
ery against her living room walls. Pasted 
lightly on the walls they give the effect 
of real furniture. And her kitchen is a 
model of efficiency, with its cabinet, 
electric range, fireless cooker, dish-wash- 
ing machine, and a vacuum cleaner stand- 
ing there ready for use. 

‘he wall furniture, rugs and draped 
windows are all that is necessary to make 
a wonderfully attractive home for the 
doll family, but if one so wishes, a few 
pieces of movable furniture, as a bed, 
dining table and chairs, may be added. 
These can be bought in little pasteboard 
models, or you can make them yourselves 
with scissors and glue. 
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Dress Fasteners at 10c. per 
Always mention Successful Farming when | regular little rowdy dog, playing with 


writing to advertisers. 
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WELCOME GIFTS FOR THE NEW BABY 


By JANET CATION THURSTON 


any of us set out to purchase a 

gift for the new baby, we wonder 
what to get, with which the new 
mother will not already be well 
supplied. We moon around from one 
infants’ counter to another, lookin 
at cunning little crocheted and knitte 
jackets, we look at all the fancy rattles 
instock and hesitate to buy one lest the 
mother object to them as insanitary 
or something. We look with longing eyes 
at the many pairs of bootees and shoes 
and refrain from buying a pair solely 
because we remember that the last time 
we made such a gift the bootees were 
away too small, and besides the mother 
preferred that the child should wear 
stockings only. Our fancy is attracted 
to the darlingest of hoods, but we don’t 
buy one because there is such a difference 
in the size of babies’ heads. Baby books 
are taboo with us because the last time 
we made such a gift, the mother received 
five and so we exchanged ours after all. 

And so it is right down the line. Of 
course if we know what size and kind of 
dresses the mother prefers, a new baby 
cannot have too many dresses; and al- 
most every mother will welcome such 
gifts at any time. By the new baby, I 
mean any baby up to the age of two years, 
when it really begins to appreciate the 
value of toys and such gts. 

One of the first 
gifts our boy re- 
ceived was a small 
red chair, not more 
than a foot high, 
and with a darling 
back to it. For 
six months this 
chair sat in a cor- 
ner of the room 
with a doll posed 
serenely on it. But 
at that time, when 
I began placing ba- 
by on a quilt on the floor, he began to 
show an interest in the little red chair. 
As time went on, he began pushing the 
chair back and forth over the floor, and 
finally he learned to creep, pushing that 
little chair before him all the while. 
Then later he learned to stand up by the 
chair and sit down in it. That was a 
happy time for us. Then, one day he 
lifted himself up from the chair and 
stood alone, and it was from that little 
red chair that he learned to take his first 
steps. What a gift that was! What a 
knowledge of baby’s needs must have 
prompted the giver! And, for four years 
the baby still dragged the chair about the 
place, leaving it hanging over the edge 
of the bathtub, or lying in someone’s 
pathway. Knowing the Seam of enjoy- 
ment which our boy got from luggin: 
that little chair about the house and yara, 
I would never hesitate to give such a 
gift to any child, and the cost of the 
chair was only thirty-five cents. Can 
you imagine it? 

That tiny hot water bottle will be a 
gift which baby’s mother can use for 
many years in easing its little ills; so 
why not some such gift as that? It does 
not need to be fancy, either. It will be 
just as useful if plain and unadorned. 

There is no need to hesitate over the 
baby bath towels unless you know the 
mother needs them. But there are those 
child’s plates. They have high straight 
sides, and many of them have a wire 
which -holds the plate on the high chair 
or the edge of the table. One such plate 
given to our boy was used until he was 

great big boy. He early learned that 
the plate would not come off when he 
tried to throw it down on the floor as is 
a baby’s habit, and let it alone. So when 


Tas is no doubt that every time 











we were visiting and baby was given a 





plate, there was never much danger of 
his breaking it because he did not know 
it could be moved. 

A napkin holder of silver which was 
given him proved one of the most useful 
things I could have had given me. It 
was made something like the holders 
a dentist uses on the towels around the 
patient’s neck, and had a long chain 
on it. The clips at each end worked like 
a man’s tie i. so when I visited or 
when we ate down town, it was the sim- 
plest thing in the world to attach this 
to the napkins given us to use. I never 
needed to carry a bib with me. 

It is not too soon to give the baby a 
set of knife, fork and spoon as its first 
gift, because within a very short time 
parents will find themselves in need of 
these things. This is a gift the baby can 
use for several years; and if not bought 
too small, can be used until it is seven or 
eight years of age. Our boy still uses his 
knife and fork altho the spoon has grown 
too small. He would still find large 
silverware awkward to handle. 

My seven year old boy is still the proud 
possessor, and will be for many years to 
come, of a lovely set of military brushes 
which were presented to him on his first 
birthday. He was much too young then 
to care anything about candy, toys or 
clothes; and it may have seemed at the 
time that my husband and I were the 
only ones who fully appreciated the gift. 
We saw in that pair of ebony military 
brushes a long service for us and our 
little boy. We began using them im- 
mediately after the baby’s hair was too 
stiff for the tiny white thing we had pur- 
chased for his outfit; and have been using 
them several times daily since. This year 
our son is using them industriously in the 
effort to make his hair grow back into a 
pompadour like the other boys of his 
acquaintance: He often remarks on the 
fact that Aunt Edith gave him the brushes. 
I cannot imagine a more attractive gift 
than that, at the age when a child does 
not and cannot care a rap about whether 
he gets a gift or not. 

A medium sized kodak picture book 
for the keeping of his pictures from baby- 
hood up was another gift which has always 
been a source of pleasure. I have never 
placed any pictures in the book, excepting 
those which bear directly upon the life 
of our son; thus, as it has been and is his 
own book, he still enjoys it immensely, 
and is still putting his pictures into it. 

Every baby receives lots of picture 
books; but how many people, in making 
a book gift to baby, look ahead and give 
the child a book which in future years 
it will enjoy and remember who gave it 
to him or her? Knowing that the little 
one will have plenty of picture books 
and these will generally be purchased 
according to the age of the child as needed, 
it is a good plan to give a child a book 
which he will enjoy reading when he 
grows older. Our boy is just now enjoying 
two of the books which some wise friend 
was thoughtful enough to give him when 
he was a tiny uncomprehending baby. 

The very little baby needs lets of ker- 
chiefs, and mothers generally have baby’s 
own. The handkerchief box will last from 
this time until the little girl or boy has 

rown to the age where the gift will be 
ully appraised. Thus it will be seen that 
a bit of real life size toilet ware will always 
be an appropriate and lasting gift for 
the little tot. 

_ This may seem a great deal of atten- 
tion to pay to one small baby’s 
gifts. It is entirely too prevalent a cus. 
tom, however, to depend mére upon the 
judgment and suggestion of a jewelry 
counter clerk than upon a knowledge 
of what is good and appropriate for 
the baby. 
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Soaks Clothes 
Clean 


The new way to do the fam- 
ily washing—no rubbing—no 
boiling—just soak the clothes 
clean with Sexton’s Edelweiss 
Granulated Soap—a new and 
different soap product in the 
form of granules. It is very 
economical because it is en- 
tirely free from moisture. 
Edelweiss Granulated Soap 
is all soap. Can be used 
equally well for hand or ma- 
chine washing. Good for 
dishes and general cleaning 


SEXTON'S 
Edelweiss 
Granulated Soap 


Sexton’s Edelweiss Granulated 
Soap is one of over a thousand Sex- 
ton Quality Grocery and Household 
Products, sold at wholesale prices 
exclusively by more than gen- 
tlemanly Sexton Salesmen. If you 
want a Sexton Salesman to call, 
write us. Already over 200,000 bet- 
ter class farm homes enjoy this 
service, 


Sold only 

by Sexton 

Salesmen 
JOHN SEXTON & Co. 
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“Welcome the Sexton Salesman” 
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i Removes Dandruff-StopsHair Falling 
Restores Color and 
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5S Room’ 
House 


You can buy all the material for a complete 
home direct from the manufacturer and save 
four profits on the lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and labor. 

Write today for Free Aladdin Catalog No.242. 
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Beautiful Colonial Bungalow 
All the lumber for this charming bungalow is cut 
to fit by the Aladdin system(not portable). Proved 
savings of over 18% waste in lumber and up to30% 
savings on labor. Ask your nearest Aladdin neigh- 
bor. Aladdin homes are warm, strong and lasting 

built everywhere. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers 
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Story-and-a-Half Bungalow 
Here is a beautiful California bungalow. Shingled 
walls and gned in both one st and story and 
a half floor plans. Latter contains four bed-rooms. 
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12-Room Dutch Colonial 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, win- 
dows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware,nails, 
lath, roofing and complete drawings and instruc- 
tions. Highest grade clear lumber for all interior 
woodwork, siding, and outside finish. Send today 
for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 242. 
BAY CITY. 

The ALADDIN Co. MICHIGAN 

j Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 





Carolina ;Portland, Oregon;andToronto, Ontario 








SOME USES FOR SNOW 


After a severe storm we are likely to 
think of the snow as being very beautiful 
or a great nuisance, according to the mood 
we happen to be entertaining at that 





|given time. In this day of making the 
| most of everything, however, we find that 
}even snow has uses beside making winter 
jseem like winter and furnishing good 
| sleighing. 

Snow is an excellent crack filler in ex- 
treme weather. In climates where it stays 
cold for some time, pack the snow around 

| the window frames and bank it in a solid 
| mass around the foundations of the house. 
| The wind simply cannot get thru cracks 
| thus filled. 

| Dusty rugs may be nicely cleaned by 
sprinkling snow over them, a little pate 
at a time, and sweeping it off before it 
melts. 

For the children, one of the real delights 
of winter is ““Yum-Yum,” or “Snow-wax.”’ 
It is made in this way: Pack clean snow 
in a large pan, pressing it down firmly. 
_Take two cups of maple syrup or brown 
|sugar syrup and boil to the consistency 
|of wax. Remove from the fire, beat only 
long enough to give it a velvety appear- 
ance, then drop it from the spoon onto 
the packed snow. It may be eaten with 
tooth-picks. It pleases the children to 
have their names written on the snow 
| with the syrup and this is easily done if 
you do not beat it too long. 

Many delicious desserts may be made 
with very little trouble when snow is 
plentiful. The following are excellent: 

Fruit Pudding 

One and one-half cupfuls of orange 
juice, one-fourth cupful of lemon juice, 
sugar, one pint of heavy cream, half a 
cupful of powdered sugar, half a table- 
spoonful vanilla and two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of chopped walnut meats are required. 
Mix fruit juices and sweeten to taste. 
Turn mixture in mold. Whip the cream 
and add sugar, vanilla, and nut meats; 
pour over the first mixture to overflow 
mold; cover with buttered paper, fit on 
cover, pack in snow and let stand for 
four hours. 

Pineapple Mousse 

You will need one tablespoonful of 
granulated gelatine, one-fourth cupful 
of cold water, one cupful of pineapple 
syrup, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
one cupful of sugar, one quart of cream. 
Heat one can pineapple and drain. To 
one cupful of the syrup add the gelatine 











A 26-PIECE SILVERSET 


For the Dining Room and Kitchen 


An initialed dinner set, each plece bearing your 
own initial, a glass baking dish, a good quality 
Damask table cloth, cooking utensils, and several 
leces of glass ware, are among the useful articles 
or the kitchen and dining room, that are offered 
In the new Successful arming Reward Book 
These articles are all offered our friends for send- 
ing us & number of subscriptions to Successful 
Farming If you have not received a copy of the 
Reward Book, drop us a line and we will be glad 
to send you one promptly. 


Reward Department 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines,lowa 





soaked in cold water, and the lemon juice 
|and sugar. Strain and cool. As the mix- 
ture thickens, fold in the whipped cream. 
| Mold, pack in snow and let stand four 
hours.—L. E. B. 


A CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


This is a long story because it reaches 
from the week before Christmas one year, 
| till the morning after the next. It is a con- 
| tinued story for I am very sure that the 
last chapter of it will not be written till 
the flowers cease to bloom in Mary’s old- 
fashioned garden. 
| Mary Barker was a school teacher, a 














THE 
FAMOU 


i your old kerosene lamps 


lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 

white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
Nosmoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. ’ = . : 

Over a million satisfied users, Guaranteed | Of the woman’s missionary society, a big 

Complete sample, 

ie 50 ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.25. 


safe, durable, reliable. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 
Live resentatiwes Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT Co. 
64 Clark Building 







|}everybody in the little village of Hay 


Grand Rapids. Mich. | There wasn’t enough of her left to tat, 





Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 


remarkably good school teacher, too, but 
| school teaching monopolized but a small 
art of Mary. There was enough of her 
eft over to make a president of the culture 
club, a member of the library board, a 
trustee of the local Y. W. C. A., a secretary 


| 


sister, to a family of six and a friend to 


| Market. Then Mary was all used up. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





hina or even hem pillow-cases. 

Ali this might not have been so hard for 
Mary if it hadn’t been that as luck—or the 
se angels would have it—she had becn 

orn an idealist. That means that Jer 
spirit dwelt in the land of things-as-they- 
ought-to-be, while she taught school in a 
world of things-as-they-are. 

That is how it came about that Mary 
was dangerously near to being unhappy 
as she stood in the crowded department 
store this Saturday before Christmas, with 
her Christmas list in one hand and a de- 
pleted purse in the other. 

To her Christmas giving should ever be a 
fit language of love and good will. But 
how could her soul greet the soul of her 
es thru a pair of silk stockings she 
had bought at a sale, or a brass candle- 
stick marked down to ninety-eight cents! 
If her brain had desigred the candlestick 
and her fingers wrought it she might then 
speak thru it the message she would send. 

er friend, Helen Rice, did some beautiful 
work in metal. If she had only been able 
to take a trip abroad as Kate Williams did, 
she could have brought home quaint little 
things for all her dear ones that would tell 
them this Christmas time that she had 
taken them with her in spirit thru-all her 
summer journeyings. ut she hadn't 
been able to travel; she had stayed at home 
and worked in her garden. 

Her dear old garden! How she loved it! 
It was the one spot where her dream world 
and her real world met. If she could only 
go out in it now and gather her arms full 
of sweet peas and golden coreopsis, or gay 
gaillardia, her Christmas problems would 
all be solved. 
> . 7 * 7 * . + 
I didn’t see Mary again till the last 
week in June. I was passing the sweet- 
briar hedge that enclosed her garden and 
ae to break a fragrant spray. There, 
just ond it, I saw Mary stooping over 
a long of soft brown earth. She was 
transplanting little green seedlings with 
care and tenderness that ought to be be- 
stowed on young growing things. 
“Mistress Mary, quite contrary now 
does your garden grow?” I called. 
“With Christmas bells and dairty 
smells and flower pots all in a row,” she 
replied. And sure enough there were three 
or four rows of sunken flower pots. My 
curiosity was aroused and I vaulted the 
hedge for more careful investigation. 
“Tell me about it,’’ I said. 
“Oh, this is my Christmas bed.” 
“Christmas bed in June!” 
“Yes, sir; if you won't tell, I'll let ne 
into my secret. I am planting my ove 
and good wishes for my friends. Christ- 
mas time I am going to send it to them. 
Those little plants in the pots are nothing 
but parsley. The last of October these 
pots will be full of feathery green for gar- 
nishing. When frost comes, I am going 
to place the pots in a sunny window in my 
basement, and Christmas morning they 
will find their way to the kitchens of my 
happy housewife friends. Dainty bags of 
lavender will be my harvest from the bed 
there by the hedge. Brilliant bits of 
golden sunshine and summer glory are 
going to be caught and made everlasting 
by these immortelles. I shall gather them 
and arrange them in little baskets for the 
table decorations for my friends.” 
As I write this December night there 
stands on my desk a quaint little basket of 
brilliant everlasting flowers, a reflection of 
the summer gone, a bit of Mary’s garden, 
a happy suggestion of real Christmas giv- 
ing. And here is the idea away in advance 
of early spring need for a garden solution 





or crochet, or embroider doilies or paint 


of the Christmas problem. 
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Easy to Pla 
fay ly Day 






The Saxophoneis the easiest 
of all wind instruments to 
play andoneof themost beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
in an hour, and ina few weeks 
be playing popular airs. Noth- 












Famous = dea arr ar Cornet 





Witha ry you own a Cornet similar to 
that with which the greatest cornetists of America 
have made their reputations. 
You may order any Buescher Saxro- 

Free Trial phone or other instrument without 

ying in_ advance, and ey it six days in your own 
bome. without obligation. f perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments to suit your convenience, 
Send today for Free Book, mentioning instrument in 
which you are interested. 


BUESCHER BAND RSTRNT co. 
& Orchestra I 

















Your Choice 
Ss 2 gee OO MUSICAL 


=—— INSTRUMENTS 


FREE 


We have a wonderfu of teaching note muste 
by mail and ays in each locality we will give 
free a $20.00 su’ ap Vig nor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
= Guitar, Guitar, Banjo- kulele, Mandolin 


Banjo-Mandolin 7 : Cornet absolutely free. A very small 
4 for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if you 
e also teach Piano and Organ. 
plete outfit * Write at once, no 
BLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 168 Chicago, IL 















A Complete Conservatory Course 
B Kt Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y ai great Americanand European teachers. En- 
dorsed by Paderewski.Master teachers guide and coach 
you, Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling us course you are 

Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Yolce, Publie School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin. 
Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our 
Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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734 Siegel-Myers Bldg. 


Make °25 to’50 
In Spare Je leyeet= 


Time at 


Turn your spare time into cash— 












Newcomb 


Automatic Loom 
Easy to operate. No experi- 
ence needed. We teach you. 
Write forcatalog and learn how 
to get started in a pleasant and | 
profitable business of your own. 


NEWCOMB LOOM COMPANY, 476 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa 





ing can take the place of a Saxo- 
phone for home entertainment, But no. She said, ere one could count to thirty, 
church, lodge, school and orchestra Dear me! My house is scandalously dirty! 
dance music. You may joina Band Those windows—my! had [known you were coming, 
or Orchestra in 90 days it ou wish, or organize I would hs ave flown around—just kept things hum- 
a neighborhood Band or ophone Quartette min 
and ys a iy of fun, besides earning a nice, extra How did - flies get in, now? Well, I ne ver! 
income. or booklet, ‘‘How to Organize a Band They flourish here, despite my best endeavor. 

We lunched on coffee and a cake delicious. 


make big money weaving car- ing it 
pets, rugs, mats, draperies, Rg . . . 
easily and quickly on the The water bib which I am using for 


can be 
easy to run the water into another room 


drain the cistern when it is desirable to 
empty it for cleaning.—E. H 











I went one day to call upon my neighbor, 
Expecting pleasant change rime fhowr from labor. 
She asked me in, then said, “Just a minute! 
That chair I'll dust before you're seated in it.” 
I had my knitting-work and I was planning 
To talk of methods new and old in e: anning, 
And to discuss a while the world-occurrence 

Of news, and of the latest strike’s endurance; 
Perhaps we'dyspeak of music, art, and letters, 
Break, for a bit, of dull routine the fetters. 


The cream she sniffed at with a look ~~ eae 
“This is poor food to offer. I’m ashamed to! 
I wish I'd baked fresh things today—I aimed to.” 


From first to last she was apologetic; 

Perhaps I seemed to her unsympathetic. 

I left as soon as decency permitted, 

And went my way, in no wise benefited. 

Now to propound tbis query I am rising’ 

Why waste the precious hours apologizing? 
—Lena B. Ellingwood. 


A BAKING-DAY TIME SAVER 

It is not the measuring of materials and 
mixing them into spicy blendmgs that 
takes the time of the house mother on 
cooky-baking day. It is not even the roll- 
ing thin and cutting out of the cookies that 
absorbs so large a part of her morning or 
afternoon. It is the filling of the square 
baking pans, and the task of watching the 
contents as they brown into the perfection 
required of “mother’s kind.” 

one but a very inexperienced beginner 
tries to bake a batch of the tempting 
cakelets with only one cooky pan to serve 
her. Two are needed, if her time has any 
value at all. But in too many cases the 
size of the pans has only a casual relation 
to that of the oven. Cheap sheet-iron 
pans, eleven and a half inches square on 
the bottom, can be found at the “‘five and 
ten,” and a.pair of these is frequently 
considered an ample equipment. 

The wise mother is she who measures 
the shelves of her oven, both ways, and 
buys for her baking the ‘largest pans that 
they will accommodate. The usual kit- 
chen range oven will take in with ease 
pans measuring sixteen inches square, 
which will allow comfortable room for 
three dozen cookies in each. The same 
oven heat will bake three dozen that is 
required for half as many. A pan filled 
and set in the lower part of the oven starts 
baking while the second pan is being filled. 
Then it can be turned and shifted to the 
upper shelf when the second panful is 
ready to go in. If the full recipe used 
makes twelve dozen thin and crispy 
cookies, filling each pan twice disposes 
of the cooky-baking. The same number, 
baked in the smaller pans, would require 
several pan fillings. In a word, the lar, 
pans, mt a h cost less than a dollar for the 
pair, cut the time required for cooky- 

aking almost in two. And the pans will 
last, with average care, for a lifetime, the 
sheet iron being far superior to tin—A.D. 








A CONVENIENCE FOR 
THE LAUNDRY 

When I built my dwelling house I made 
the cistern for rain water outside of the 
cellar and placed a three-fourths inch 
galvanized gas pipe from near the bottom 
of the cistern to the bottom of the laundry 
room. I put a water bib on the end of 
the pipe, high enough from the floor to 
admit of placing a pail or a boiler under 
it. On opening the bib the water runs 
by gravity, thus saving the work of pump- 


this purpose is one which is called a hose 
bib, to which a three-fourths inch hose 
attached. In this manner it is 


and it also affords a very simple way to 















































































KEEP the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus 


reproducer—and your choice of records, for 
only $1.00.Pay balance at rateof only a fewcents 
a day. Hear it in your own home before you 
decide. O Only$1.00down. Seize thisopportunity. 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
addressona cardor letter is enough. Find 
out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 
F. K. BABSON, Ednon Phonograph Discs, 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 2511, ‘ Chicago, Ill. 






















and regular income. 
Festa ator as 
heathers, 

MAC-O0-CHEE MILLS CO. 
Desk 2851, Cincinnatl, 0. 


Dress Making Lessons FREE 


ing and Malt daring tel ean easily learn Dress 
oy ne ee. Ce 


Dress ang Costume Designers 


$45.00 to $100. 00a Week 
Many in Their 












Franklin Institute 
Dept, M-646 
Rochester, N. Y. 
me AT ONCE, free 
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O Dress Making 
0 Miltinery 
You Can Save - ee 





Agents $6 a Day 


New cook stove burner fer cooking. hes 







stove or range. E 
Stall. Absolutely safe. 
Berulct = Ive; bi just 
ike gas, Steady uniform 
heat. a. Ss - clean. 
Our agents having sonia 
success. Work spare time 
or full time. Big money each day Write for agency. 
Jennings Mfg. Co., Burner 457 Dayton, Ohio 
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IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how tolearn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 


only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG. CHICAGO 
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We Save You SO? 


INGTON, " ete, 
** Young Process. 
good as new. es 
time payments or rentals with specie 
privilege. ropa | ieee . 
Write for special prices 
YOUNG TY’ PEWRITER CO., Dest 499 CHICAGO 


Fine-full-sized VIOLI 


and bow given accord- 

ing toplaninourcata- 

log. Send for 30 packs 
FLOW ER seeds, I%e 

a pack. 

Money or Premiums, Send nomoney, We Trust You. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., Box Z-68 ‘ancaster, Pa. 









































Dora Louise Strang 
Girard, Ohio 
Age, two years. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Age. 11 months. 








“She was raised " We will always 
on Mellin’s Food be thankful to 
and milk. It has Mellin’s Food and 
always agreed with | milk. It was the 





her and I highly 


recommend it.” 


first and only food 
that helped her.” 






Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. H. Davis 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Thousands of mothers 
can testify that the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk Modi- 


fication satisfactorily solved 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Geo.C. Strang 
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their infant feeding prob- 





lems. Do not deprive your 
baby of the good health 
to be obtained from the 


proper use of Mellin’s Food 
milk. 


Write today and ask us to send you a Free 
Trial Bottle of Mellin's Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and 

Feeding of Infants.” 








and fresh cow’s 
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per ounce 


knitting yarn 


BU Y finest quality Peace Dale seems, 
4 


Buirect tr om mill. Big money savin 
Special new SCOTCH yarn only 14}4c 
an ounce—in 4 oz. skeinsonly, at 58ceach. 

Otherqualityyarns,17cto25cperounce. 
Lovely colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Free — Send today for over a hundred lovely 
samples free. Address Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 








1421 25 Madison Ave., New York. 








“What is the difference between a pill 
and a hill?” 

“One is hard to get down, and the 
other hard to get up.” ' 


A teacher recsived ‘the following note 
from the mother of one of her pupils: 
“Dear Teacher: 

Please excuse tommy for not being to 
schule yesterday. He got wet in the 
A. M. and I dried him in the P. M.” 


WET MEASURE 
Two pints, one quart, 











Two quarts, one fight, 
One fight, two cops, 
Two cops, one judge, 


| One Judge, thirty days. 


| 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Tho their train is three hours late, Ma 
Cuddlehump won’t let Pa take a nap for 
fear the train might come and they’d miss 
it. 


THEY’RE IN A UNION, TOO 
Even women who do not work for a 
living have a natural yearning to make a 
“striking” appearance. 


INFERNAL ACCIDENT 
Griggs—‘‘When I don’t catch the name 
of the person I’ve been introduced to, I 
ask if it’s spelled with an ‘e’ or an 4 
It generally works, too.” 
Briggs—‘‘I used to try that dodge my- 





self until I was introduced to a young lady 
at a party. When I put the question about 
the ‘e’ or ‘i’ she flushed angrily and 
wouldn’ t speak the whole evening.” 

“What was her name?” 
| “I found out later it was—Hill.”— 
| London Tit-Bits. 








Son: “Say, Pa whi it do you call a man 
| who drives a car? 

Pa: “It depe »nds on how near he comes 
to hitting me. 


@tussian name for ‘‘cootie’”’—“Ivanitch.” 
“Say porter, did you ever steal out 
| into the country on a dark quiet night to 


QUICK EMBROIDERY ATTACHMENT get a chicken for your Sunday dinner and 





knowntoE. 









quires one tenth the time 
as hand embroidery, wor 
‘shar for ated Send one 
lar for attachment and 
we willsend you 
_ If not 










tt 
satished in three days your soc attchnent refund 
B.F. GILBERT MAIL ORDER HOUSE DEPT. 31, FORT FR TEXAS 
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Imene COLLAR: 


For tral, a sample of our style Rubens, 





if you send 2 cents in U.S. stamps for 
postage and state size wanted 


Reversible Collar Co, Dept Q, Boston, Mass, 








Mea weadertoli avestion | then find the henhouse full of bear traps, 


| spring guns and bulldogs?” 

“No sir, boss, but I sho’ had just as 
tough a sperience as that, tho.” 

“How so?” 

‘Well sah, one time I done married a 
widder woman foah her money.” 


Don’t think that every sad-eyed woman 
|has loved and lost. Perhaps she loved 
and got him. 


A JUST CAUSE 








| 


“Bill’s going to sue the company for 


ds amages. a 
“Why? Wot did they do to ’im?” 
“They blew the quittin’ whistle when 


|’e was carryin’ a 'eavy piece of iron, and 
The Successful Farming ads are xuaranteed. 'e dropped it on ’is foot.” 


= >> 
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“Why don’t you attend church?” asked 
the minister of the non-churchgoing man. 

“Well, I'll tell you, sir. The first time 
I went to church they threw water in my 
face, and the second time they tied me to 
a woman I’ve had to keep ever since.’ 

“Yes,” said the parson, “‘and the next 

time you go they’ll throw dirt on you. 
Exchange. 


STRANGE? 

The doctor had called at the Jones 
home. The occurrence was so unusual 
that Sed Smith, from the next farm, 
decided to investigate. 

“Yes,”’ answered Old Jones, upon being 
questioned, “Eliza, the wife, is sick. Don’t 
know jest what’s ailin’ her. She got up this 
mornin’ and had breakfast for me and the 
hands at five, and then she did some 
washin’ and some bakin’ and the churnin’ 
and a little cleanin’, besides a-diggin’ some 
taters and a-weedin’ a patch of garden. 
She got dinner, and was a-sewin’ and a- 
mendin’ this afternoon when she sorto’ 
keeled over. I jest kain’t think what kin 
be the matter, for she’s been a-doin’ 
nothing but keepin’ house here, easy-like, 
for the last fifteen years.’’—Life. 


ANSWER TO DECEMBER ACROSTIC 
8 TOIC 
ANGEL 
NUBIA 
TATOU 
ABYSS 


ANSWER TO Se FARM 
An elephant. 





AZE 
Lower left hand corner. 


SHADES OF MAN! 

—when a man has no pep, they say that 
he’s colorless. 

—when he’s mad, they say he sees Red. 

—when he is a coward, they call him 
Yellow. 

—when he’s straight, 
White. 
when he’s loyal, they say he’s true 
Blue. 

—when he’s unintelligent, they call him 
Green. 


they say he’s 





A crabby millionaire, as he climbed ovt 
of his limousine, was approached by a 
newsboy. “No, I don’t want any paper. 
Get out,” he snarled. “W ell, keep ~~ 
shirt on, boss,”’ replied the news 
“The only difference between you ona 
me is that you are making your second 
million and I am still working on my 
first.’”’ 


“This day I will beat my own record.” 


HIS FARM FRIENDS 


DY WALTER. WELLMAN 











HIS F.\RM FRIENDS 
Mr. Rooster has very peculiar mark- 
ings, as you will notice. You can start 
with any letter, and proceed along any 
path to some other letter, and soon. How 
many animals and birds ‘usually found on 
a farm can you make out in this way? 
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WINTER CONSERVES 


Autumn is the usual season for pre- 
serves and jams and conserves, but au- 
tumn is also the season for silo fillers and 
corn huskers, and state fairs, and lots of 
other things. Something must be left 
over, and yet the men folks and children 
want lots of spread on hot biscuit and 
Johnny cake in winter. 

Many women make a practice of can- 
ning fruit juice in the busy season to be 
made up into jelly later when they Rave 
more time and when sugar is likely to be 
cheaper. The same plan can be used for 
other fruit products. In fact it is very 
easy to make good jam and conserves in 
the winter without any previous prepara- 
tion because there are so many good possi- 
bilities for strictly winter conserves. And 
what is more, it is decidedly more comfort- 
able to stand over ahot stove in Decem- 
ber or January than in August or Sep- 
tember. 

Delicious combinations can be made of 
dried peaches or apricots or prunes and 
commercial canned pineapple or berries. 
If you are fortunate enough to have plenty 
of canned rhubarb or berries from your 
summer canning, it will be most worth- 
while to open a few cans as the combination 
of spring and winter fruits makes some 
very unusual and delightful mixtures. 
And there is always marmalade. Oranges 
and lemons are cheapest in the winter; in 
fact most winter conserves are cheaper 
than those made earlier, and are equally 
delicious. 

Nuts, the most expensive part of con- 
serve, are usually reserved for a few 
glasses of very special company treat, 
but with our plentiful supply of all kinds 
of nuts from our own woods, we can have 
a company treat every day. 

The young housewife making her first 
conserves and marmalades, may be some- 
what alarmed over the large amount of 
fruitand sugar required to make a small 
amount of these good things. It is true 
that the result of a day’s “conserving” 
will not take up much space in the canning 
cupboard, but it is quality rather than 
quantity that counts in this case. 
little bit of conserve goes a long way, and 
a small amount of this concentrated sweet- 
ness gives such a large amount of pleas- 
ure that the time and money spent are 
fully justified. 

Our grandmothers learned to measure 
lavishly and we must follow their example 
if we would have our products meet the 
standards of the good old-fashioned ones. 
\ general rule for all preserve mixtures is: 
Cook the fruit slowly with a small amount 
of water until soft and juicy, then stir 
in an equal weight of hot sugar and cook 
until it jells. If skins and seeds are to be 
peed the fruit should be pressed thru 
a sieve before the sugar is added. The 
addition of cold sugar cools the mixture 
so that longer cooking is required and the 
texture and flavor are not so good. 

Any conserve or butter is improved by 
the addition of a small amount of lemon 
juice to counteract the extreme sweet- 
ness. Nuts should never be boiled with 
the fruit as it makes them strong. They 
hould be blanched and chopped and added 
just before removing the mixture from the 
fire. 

All glasses and jars should be sterilized. 
After cooling the fruit should be covered 
vith hot paraffin. If the paraffin is very 
hot it will destroy any mold spores which 
may have settled on top of the fruit, 
otherwise mold may form under the layer 
of paraffin. 

Apricot Conserve 
1 pound"dried apricots 2 oranges 
2 cups shredded pineapple 44 cup nutmeats 
Sugar 

Wash apricots, cover with water and 
soak several hours, then cook in the same 
water until almost tender and the water 


‘| cook slowly until tender and juicy. 


is cooked down. Add pineapple and 
oranges cut in small pieces, and cook until 
soft and juicy. Measure the cooked mix- 
ture and add an equal amount of hot 
sugar. Cook until it gives a jell test; that 
is, it sheets off the spoon. Add nuts and 
cook one minute, then pour into hot sterile 
glasses. 
Peach Conserve 
1 pound dried peaches 4 cup raisins 
2 cups shoedded pineapple Juice of 2 lemons 
Sugar 
Wash peaches, cover with water and 
soak several hours, then cook in same 
water until peaches are soft and the water 
is cooked down. Add pineapple and 
raisins and cook until juicy. Measure 
cooked mixture and add an equal amount 
of hot sugar. Cook to jell test. Just before 
it is done stir in the lemon juice. Pour 
into hot, sterile glasses. 
Prune Conserve 
2 pounds prunes Peel of,1 orange 
4 to 6 oranges Sugar 
Wash prunes, cover with water and 
cook very slowly until tender. Remove 
seeds and return the prune pulp to any 
juice that is left. Add oranges cut in 
small pieces, and peel which has been put 
thru a food chopper. Cook until soft and 
juicy, then measure and add an equal 
amount of hot sugar. Some lemon juice 
may be added if desired. Pour into hot 
sterile glasses. 
Orange Marmalade 
9 oranges 4 quarts water 
6 lemons Sugar 
Pare oranges and lemons and put all 
the peel thru the food chopper.. Cut 
oranges and lemons in very thin slices 
crosswise. Cover fruit and peel with the 
water and let stand thirty-six hours. Boil 
two hours, measure, add an equal amount 
of hot sugar and cook to the jell test. Pour 
into hot sterile glasses. 
Cranberry Relish 
2 pounds cranberries Peel of 1 orange 
2 pounds raisins 1 cup nutmeats 
3 oranges Sugar 
Wash berries; add raisins, oranges cut 
in pieces, and peel of one orange which has 
been put thru a food chopper. Add just 
enough water to keep from burning and 
Meas- 
|ure and add an equal amount of hot sugar 
and cook to the jell test.. Add nuts and 
cook one minute. Pour into hot sterile 
glasses.—Blanche Ingersoll. 


A THOUGHTFUL NEIGHBOR 

‘During a siege of sickness one neighbor 
helped me more than all the others,” a 
friend confided to me. “In a country 
house unequipped with electric lights the 
question of clean lamps becomes a serious 
one during sickness. Several lamps are 
invariably used all night. During the 
crowded day that follows it is so easy to 
overlook the lamps and the coming of 
night finds them smoked and empty. 

“Every day during this time of illness 
my neighbor came in bringing fresh 
towels with her, and cleaned and filled all 
my lamps. I shall pever forget what 
a help this proved to be. 

“On several occasions since I have been 
able to give the same help in a house of 
sickness and always with the same appre- 
ciation that I felt toward my thoughtful 
neighbor.”’ 

This is worth remembering in a heigh- 
borhood where oil lamps are still the rule 
for illumination and there are still many 
such country communities. I can vouch 
personally for the wonderful help this 
gives for I was one of the recipients of 
my friend’s thoughtfulness. —A. M. A. 











A New Jersey health enthusiast suggests 
that if you eat fruit at least once a day 
for thirty days in April, June, September 
and November, and thirty-one in all the 
other months, you can safely reduce this 
number a couple of days in February. 








Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When the winds blow 
raw and chill and rheuma- 
tism starts to tingle in your 
joints and muscles, get out 
your good friend Musterole. 


Rub this soothing white 
ointment gently over the 
sorespot. As Musterole 
penetrates the skin and 
goes down to the seat of 
trouble you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome 
relief from old man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fash- 
foned mustard plaster, Musterole 
does the work without the burn 
and blister Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, 
rheumatism and congestion of all 
kinds, just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble, keepa jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 


Recommended often by nurses and 

doctors, it comes in 35c and 65c 

jars and tubes; hospital size, $3, ; 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Just send me your name and 
I will send you free and with- 
out obligation the pattern for 
this exquisite one-piece slip-on 
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You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
wonderfu | i 
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STYLE AT REDUCED RATES 


The Right Pattern Is At the Bottom of It All 


By LOUISE F. TROXELL 


HERE is nothing seasonal about 

a woman’s desire to look pretty 

and to be well dressed. Maybe the 
green of spring and the gold of fall do 
pour fresh oil on that wicked little 
flame that is always burning in us and 
that sometimes tries to consume us 
and our purses, and our good sense and 
even the approval of our husbands all 
at once—maybe these seasons are h 
on our will power, but don’t you love 
the lovely things almost as much in 
January or in July? 

If our interest flags a bit in mid- 
season, we have only to see-a picture 
of a lovely woman in a pretty outfit , 
and instantly the little worm begins 
to gnaw again. There is nothing unusual 
about these feelings; they are perennial 
with every woman of any wet 
‘ Every year we are nearer to a satis- 
factory answer to all these hopes of the 
woman of small means. Wealth has 
always had the advantage of the things 
that go to make good looks but thanks 
to those inventive minds that have 
their rendezvous at experiment stations 
and research headquarters, there is 
miany a former mystery that she who 
runs may now read. 

One of these is dressmaking. How 
many, many women can now make 
their own clothes and hats, too, and 
deceive even a discriminating person where a short time ago 
home sewing was branded and the woman who made her own 
dresses did not have to announce it. “They looked it,” asmost 
of her acquaintances remarked. 

“The picture was so pretty and I made it just like the pat- 
tern and now look at it! My nice material just spoiled!” How 
many times has this cry gone up to an unsympathetic ceiling. 
She had bought just the right sized pattern pa had been so 
faithful to directions. Why was it that the sleeve stood out at 
the shoulder giving the effect of a newly-sprouted wing? 
Why did the neck draw? 
Why, oh why, was the whole 
thing so unmistakably home- 
made? 

To her it seemed nothing 
less than. the hand of Fate. 
To us ‘who have studied this 
very problem, there is nothing 
strange about it. We know 
that no two of our figures are 
alike. This is in the main due 
to our own failure to stand 
and walk and sit erect. The 
commercial patterns are splen- a 
did—unbelievably so—yet how 
could the same pattern, size 
38, fit three figures, each size 
38, when one is of the erect 
type, one sway-backed, and 
one'stooped? We all fall into one of these 
three classes and while systems of exercises 
try to get us all into the erect class, many of 
us have for life our present figures. But no 
matter if our backs are a trfle swayed or 
stooped, how much better we would look 
if our clothes fitted us perfectly. A good 
fit, instead of accenting the difficulty, really 
helps to conceal it. 

There is no trick to getting this perfect 
fit if you have a perfect pattern and there 
is no trick to getting the perfect pattern if 
you have one good neighbor or perhaps even 
etter, a dress form exactly like yourself. 
Now that these can be made so easily at home, 





every womas should own one. You will want 

to sound out your own self first. This is interesting and there 
is nothing like being honest for a good start and accepting 
what the figures tell us. Many of us will be surprised to find 
that our forms are not so bad after all. Are you erect? If so 
you will measure exactly the same from the hollow on the 
front of your neck to your waist line as you do from the bone 
at the base of your neck in the back to your waist line. This 
last is determined by pinning a tape around your waist. You 
may still be credited with an erect figure if you do-not vary 
more than one-half inch from these measurements. 


If you are sway-backed—or over-erect, to put it more 









To avoid crosswise wrinkles, the pattern should be 
altered at the neck and sh 
shown by dotted lines above. 


o:.. 


The dotted lines show how to alter a pattern to elim- 
inate diagonal wrinkles from neck to armhole. 


politely—your front length will be longer 
than the back. The opposite will be true 
if you are stooped. 

ince patterns are made for the erect 
figure, you will be safe in proceeding 
with the commercial pattern if yours is 
of that type. If your front and back 
measures vary more than half an inch 
you will have to alter 
1. The neck line. 
2. The arm’s eye. 
3. The width across front or back of 


waist. 

Here are the simplest directions for 

tting your perfectly-fitted pattern 
rom which you can make a perfectly- 
fitted garment of any kind. 

The ure is the same in 
for eit the stooped or over-erec 

re. First secure a plain waist pattern 
of the right bust measure, measure the 
length of the shoulder of the pattern 
and find the center of the shoulder line. 
Find the difference between your front 
and your back length as previously di- 
rected, take half of this and measure 
it off on each side of the center of 
the shoulder line, crease dart from 
the top to the waist line, decreasing to 
nothing gradually. The length of this 
dart depends upon its size at the shoul- 
der line. If it is small it may end at the 
bust. Pin or sew this dart firmly in 
place. This alteration takes the fullness away from around the 
arm’s eye and makes the pattern narrower across the front. 
It should be made in both front and back soctions of the pat- 
tern and is the same for either the round-shouldered or the 
over-erect figure. 

Pin together the front and back shoulder lines. Naturally 
your shoulder seam will be too short. To correct this lay your 
pattern down flat and pin it to a smooth piece of p that 
extends out into the arm’s eye. Now measure down the 
shoulder line from the neck, the exact length the shoulder line 
was before alterations were begun. 
Here, by the way, is a good place to 
remind you not to trust to your 
memory. Be sure you write down 
all figures. Take a ruler and draw 
the new shoulder line. 

Draw a new arm’s eye by con- 
necting the end of the new shoulder 
line with the lowest points of the 
arm’s eye. This should be a curve 
similar to the.one in the pattern. 
Perhaps these steps sound involved, 
but if you try them out on a pattern 
as you read, they simplify themselves. 

ow you are y to place the 
ttern on the person for whom it 
is intended or on the dress form. 
Have the shoulder 
seam, center front, and 
center back in position 
place tape around 
waist line and arrange 
gathers. 

Do not be surprised 
if it does not fit. It is 
not expected to yet. 
So far we have only 
perfected the shoulder 
seam—a most impor- 
tant point. Take a 
pencil and mark the 
neck line right on the 
figure or person; this 
is the most exact way 
to get it. It may be 
necessary to cut the arm’s eye a little larger, too. Make your 
pattern fit just as you want your garments to for the plan is 
to get a pattern so perfect that it will not be necessary to try 
on a dress in the making. 

The alterations you have already made may make it neces- 
sary to widen the pattern at the underarm seam. This seam 
should be on a line straight down from the end of the shoulder 
seam thru the arm’s eye to the waist line. For the round- 
shouldered woman it may be necessary to add width at the 
arm’s eye in the back in order to increase the width across the 
back, at or above the chest line. 
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Look for the Red Ball 


When you see this bright Red Ball on Rubber 
or Woolen Footwear you can immediately 
identify it as being the kind that is worn by 
over ten million people. 


‘‘Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Footwear has been 
proving itself to an increasing number of weare 
ers for thirty-six years. 


Such a test and such a response—over ten 
million wearers—is surely enough to give you 
confidence when you buy footwear bearing the 
Red Ball Trade Mark. 


Supply every member of your family with 
“Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Light Weight Rub- 
bers—good-looking—long-wearing—the kind 
they will like to wear. We don’t make anything 
but footwear—and we know how. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO, 
335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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All My 250 Stark Trees Planted in 192 
Bore 20 to 80 Big A Stark's ie 


' nles Posi e De cious 
Each in 1922! (Gig a 


The tree photo below shows Mr. Chas. Riedenbaker of Size 
Burlington Co. NEW JERSEY and one of his 250 
Stark’s Golden Delicious trees planted in 1920. 


He bought poor stump land that wasn’t “worth a nickel 
+ acre,’ everyone said. Planted to Stark trees, it is yielding 
im riches and has helped raise his big family in comfort. 


He declares:—“These trees are very hardy and rapid 
growers. Never knew of any other that bore so young 
nd had such heavy crops. The best apple grown—very 

arge, fine color, exquisite flavor.” 

Regarding Stark’s Golden Delicious, A. B. Anthony, 
noted fruit grower, Whiteside Co., ILLINOIS also de- 
clares:—*“The quality of Stark’sGolden Delicious apple, 
together with its longer keeping ability, clinging tenac- 
ity and heavy bearing qualities as gach a 

? , olden elicious 
This Tree Planted in 1920 trees should be 
Bore 80 Apples 1922 —— pr ip gumiess 

hoto, Mr. Chas. Ried- ©aual to Sewer 
Ke BD Golden Delicious kinds of apple trees 


is the best apple grown!’’ PUT TOGETHER!” 
ciho7 fT , 
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—immeasurably better than 
Grimes in flavor and far superior 
in keeping quality—keeps 4 mos, 

ger. Crisp, tender, creamy-yel- 
low flesh blessed with a spicy, aro- 
matic flavor savoring of a particularly 
fine, perfectly ripe pear — completely 
saturated with exquisite juice. Unques- 
tionably the most radiantly beautiful golden 
apple ever produced, 

The trees that bear this remarkable fruit are 
amazing fruit growers everywhere. S. Hahn, 
Montgomery Co., KANSAS, writes:—“‘My 300 
Stark's Golden Delicious trees beat anything in 
my 50 acre orchard! I call them ‘everbearers’ 
because they bloom three times in the spring. 

hey are frostproof!” 
Beyond all doubt, it is now 
fair and just to declare——_ 














“The Wealth-Maker for America’s New Fruit Grower Kings!” 


~ Regerts from practically every state indicate this to be a FACT. E.N. Ricks, 
\ Vayne Co., NO. CAROLINA, writes:—“I don’t know what it is about your trees 
that makes them grow and bear so well, but they have got anything bes 
that I ever saw in the way of fruit trees—and I have been in over 20 dirfer- 
ent states! My Stark’s Golden Delicious planted in 1920 had fine 
on them this vear (1922).” 
And Prot. Otis Crane, GrantCo., INDIANA, asserts:—“‘T have 
for the Agricultural Extension Dept. of Indiana for years 
say that Stark’s Golden Delicious are the most vigorous 5 
and bear apples younger than any I ever observed or p 
Investigate this “Queen of all Yellow Apples”. SEND COU: r 
PON for FREE COPY of BIG, 80-PAGE, 4-COLOR al 
“PRIZE FRUITS” BOOK. Shows Best Apples, f ' 

Pears, Plums, Cherries, Grapes, Berries, in } 
own colors. Also Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, 

and Roses. 


Stark Delicious 


Bear Money Crops in 44 out of 48 States 


The ORIGINAL TREE Strain of STARK DELICIOUS 
apple trees has achieved a record for sure, heav 

and big money crops never before equaled by ar 

red apple tree. Get the PROOF! SEND COUPOD BIG 
“PRIZE FRUITS” BOOK—at once! 


Stark Seed Sicusme” 


—so states Mr. U. Southeimer, Bucks Co., Penna. “The best I ever saw fot 
uick, SURE growth,” J. feoko Boyd Co., Nebr. SEND COUPON ior b¥ 
64-Page 1923 Seed Catalog—AND 5 SEEDS FREE! 


Address Box 126 


PAL Stark Bro’s 


5 Seeds FREE—Stark’s 
“ Blight Resister” Tomato Oldest in America— And 
Largest in World—at 


LOUISIANA, MO. 


For Over 107 Years 


































